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OUR WOULD-BE STATES. 


By AUSBURN TOWNER. 


Nor more than a generation ago, that portion of our | ing out for eligible sites wherein to settle, or for oppor- 
country indefinitely called ‘‘ The Great North - west” | tunities for the investment of their capital. It was amus- 
strongly attracted the attention of ‘‘ prospectors,” look- | ing, rather than otherwise, to hear their wise remarks, 
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suggestions, or conjectures as to the availability of what 
they called “points.” All sorts of localities were selected 
and considered as these ‘‘ points.”” Where two streams of 
water united, or at the foot of some lofty mountain, or 
in the very midst of some great prairie, some one would 
be sure to find a spot that he would designate as a “‘ good 
point.” 

Not many of these selected places have ever realized 
the expectations of their discoverers. Something besides 
the wishes or the prophecies of these wise men was neces- 
sary to develop these “‘ points.”” Maps of the country had 
something to do with these disappointments. In those 
days, the maps of what we now call Dakota, Montana, 
ludaho and Wyoming, then known as the Territory of Ne- 
braska, were very curious things, displaying rather the 
imagination and invention of the artist than the accuracy 
of the geographer or surveyor. 

As I write, there lies before me an old school atlas of 
1858—about the last of my experiences in that direction ; 
and in this, the region I have named—indeed, about the 
whole country between the Mississippi and the Rocky 
Mountains—is laid down as the ‘‘Great American Des- 
ert’! 

There was a famous map- maker in those days, who 
constructed a thin, stiff-covered pocket concern, in which 
was folded the map sometimes of one Western State, 
sometimes of the whole country west of the Mississippi, 
sometimes of one Territory, each drawn on a large scale, 
and so, easily examined and understood. He himself 


said once, in my hearing, referring to a brilliantly colored 
map of the Great North-west, that he didn’t know any 
more accurately of the topography of that region than he 
did of the centre of Africa, but that the country must 
have maps of it to supply the demand. 


He gave his en- 
graver directions to lay down the rivers from their known 
mouths, and to run their courses rather with a desire to 
make graceful lines than to indicate for a certainty their 
sources and direction! It wouldn’t do to have mere 
blank spaces anywhere, so mountains were introduced 
here and there, having the effect_of delicate shading, and 
other rivers were manufactured which are not now to be 
found. 

In a map of that period, the great Red River of the | 
North, the eastern boundary of Dakota, has no place, al- | 
though the little village of Pembina, near it and the Cana- | 
dian line, was settled as far back as 1812; the Missouri 
River, that has many of its large tributaries in the same | 
great Territory, seems to be wandering disconsolately 
about to find its head ; and the Columbia River is hun- 
dreds of miles from where it should be. 

Wita one of these maps in his hands, an intending 
settler might, of a certainty, feel something more vigor- 
ous than disappointment, to find rivers laid down where 
none were in reality, and to discover vast prairies where 
he had been led to expect mountains. 

I think a better notion of the look or characteristics of 
this immense tract of country west of the Red River of 
the North was given by that remarkable man, George 
Catlin, who, as artist, traveler and author, went into this 
region in the thirties of this century and spent eight years 
there. 

There was not much in all that country then except 
Indians, buffaloes and prairies ; but these, as well as all 
else that were there, he put upon his canvas in a life-like 
and realistic manner, that, one hundred years from now, 
when all that region is threaded with railways, dotted with 
towns and villages, and filled with a civilized population, 
will become of immense interest and value—a pictured 
record of a race that will at that time have passed away ; | 
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an illustrated story of the past, as curious as are the 
painted walls of Pompeii: 

A sprightly town in Dakota is named for one of the 
gentlest and most hospitable tribes that Catlin visited, 
Mandan, so gentle and domestic that they were obliter- 
ated by the fierce Sioux, by whom they were surrounded, 

Can any one who ever read this charming book by Cat- 
lin forget his account and the pictures of their games of 
ball played on the great prairies, the mysterious perform. 
ances of their ‘‘ medicine-men ” and “ rain-men,” or their 
delight at the portraits he painted of their chief men ? 

One of them, clad in a buffalo-robe, with the horns of 
the animal forming a semblance of a crown for him, gaudy 
with bright -colored feathers and earth, objected to his 
portrait because, in the requirements of his art, the artist 
had painted one half of:the chief’s face in shadow! He 
wouldn’t have it so, even the squaws of his tribe mocking 
him for it as “ half-face.” So the artist was obliged to 
produce another one in which there were no shadows, 

Neither Catlin nor the earlier settlers of this region 


| found anything anywhere, through the vast extent, indi- 


cating that it had ever been the home of an ancient or 
prehistoric civilization. It was all as nature left it when 
it came from its original mold. 

It is well, from this point of view, that the names 
chosen for the different portions of this region have a 


strong flavor of the soil. What could be more musical, 
or peculiar and characteristic, than Dakota ?—‘‘ In the 


land of the Dacotahs,” one of Longfellow’s memorable 


| lines, used by him long before the Territory was organ- 
| ’ ri o . t 
| ized ; Idaho, Montana, Utah, whose associations some- 


what interfere with the pleasant vowel sounds, and Ari- 
zona, or, as it is originally and better in the old Spanish, 
‘‘Arizuma”? 

Perhaps the nomenclature as it gets down to towns 
and villages, or smaller regions and localities, may be 
subject to some criticism. Patriotic settlers seem to be 
obliged to remember Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, 
Jackson, Cass, Lincoln, Monroe, and even Pierce, in this 
way, and many a spot carries with it the memory of the 
old home in the East to the early emigrant, in its name; 
but we should be thankful that the classical dictionary 
has been left at home in seeking designations. College- 
bred comers appeared in these regions long after their 
names had been fixed. 

What could be smoother or pleasanter to the lips and 
tongue, or more agreeable to the ear, than Missoula, Al- 
turas, Owyhee, Cheyenne, Laramie, Cassia, Walla Walla, 
Garden Valley, Kootenai, Ocklahoma, and the thousand 
and one names of similar derivation scattered all through 
this region ? Or stronger, more distinctive, more express- 
ive, acd showing more clearly their origin, than Dead- 
wood, Yankton, Bitter Root, Black Hills, Tucson, Yuma, 
Salt Lake, Big Horn, Tombstone, Great Falls, Lost 
River, Vermilion, Bear’s Foot, Broadland, or Painted 
Wood ? 

But why Fargo for the metropolis of such a land as 
Dakota ? It is certainly not descriptive, unless there is 4 
concealed intimation that it is a long distance there from 
anywhere else, although perhaps one of that name made 
the spot memorable. And what business has there to be 
a Bismarck—a name synonymous with the most odious 
tyranny, kingeraft, the ‘divine right” of princes, and 
the absolute rule of one man over many—as the capital of 
a land where freedom and democracy, the rights of man 
as man, are as well defined and broad as the prairies 
whereon that capital is located and over whose expanse 
it looks ? 

Out of this ‘‘ Great North-west,” in March, 1861, was 
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rather arbitrarily carved this Territory of Dakota, so 
called as meaning a league, such league being all of the 
Sioux tribes of Indians who were gathered about the 
upper waters of the Missouri River—a league somewhat 
similar to that of the famous Iroquois in New York, made 
up of the Six Nations. 

I say arbitrarily carved, or formed, for, with the excep- 
tion of the Red River of the North separating it from 
Minnesota, the dividing lines between Dakota, Canada, 
Nebraska and Montana are entirely imaginary, not de- 
pending at all upon the natural features of the country. 

Perhaps, however, in the south-west, the valley of the 
Missouri, terminatifg in the Black Hills, might be taken 
as defining well the boundary of the Territory ia that di- 
rection. Then, too, the natural features of the country 
might mark it out for a State, Empire or Territory by 
itself. 

The Missouri River running diagonally through it 
from the north-west to the south-east, and navigable for 
the whole distance, with its innumerable branches, gives 
a character to the whole region. With a large bend of 
the Mouse River, which, rising in Canada, also has its 
mouth in that Dominion in Lake Winnipeg, and the 
great number of lakes in the north of the Territory and 
the Red River in the north-east, there is no chance for 
any mountains at all. 

They leave the Territory one vast plateau of undulating 
land,‘over whose 150,000 square miles of almost level 
surface the winds and storms from the Rocky Mount- 
ains, unobstructed, gain such momentum and force that 
nothing can stop them until they ruttle and anger the 
waters of the Atlantic. And it is more than a theory 
that over these regions the whole eastern portion of the 
United States gets its weather, be it fair or foul. 

It is no easy matter to give one an idea of extent of 
country. You can say that Dakota is three times and 
more larger than the State of New York, or about eighteen 
times larger than Massachusetts ; that it has more than 
95,000,000 of acres ; that it is 451 miles in length, north 


and south, and 350 miles in width, east and west ; but all | 


of that is not entirely satisfying. One is conscious that 
it is rather a big spot, but it is like space and time—one 
can get little idea of it. You want to see it once, even if 
you can see only a small portion of it at a time, to appre- 


ciate it, and understand why some one has called it ‘in’ 


” 


dimensions geographically appalling. 

It has come to be an accepted fact that, in the settle- 
ment of all newly opened Western lands, it takes three 
relays or detachments to furnish the permanent citizens. 
First comes along the vedette of civilization, the ‘‘ chronic 
pioneer,” who gets feverish and nervous if any neighbor 
settles nearer than three milés from him. He does but 
little in the way of improving the land, and seldom ‘“‘ takes 
it up” to keep, speedily hurrying away to the farther 
confines of civilization. 

The next one coming, eager to get on, loads his land 
down with mortgages, and leaves it gladly to the third 
comer, who, with a little money, buys much—has the ad- 
vantage of all that his predecessors have done, at little 
cost, and comes to stay. 

This rule does not apply to foreigners, who are almost 
always thrifty people, accustomed to hardship, if not to 
actual waut, and when they have selected a spot, settle 
upon it to stay. Dakota has been highly favored with an 
emigration of this character from the old countries, the 
majority of which has been of the Scandinavian race— 
careful, prudent, painstaking folk, who make the best of 
citizens and are given to saving. 

You will not find on their lands any heavy burdens of 


. 


Eastern mortagages, that have, at high rates of interest, 
sucked the life-blood out of the productiveness of the 
West. 

The Territory has a greater mixture of foreign races 
than any other region in the country, for, besides the 
usual German, Canadian and Irish settlers, there are 
whole colonies of Russians, Polish Jews, Turks from 
Roumelia, and natives of Iceland. There are also more 
Indians in this Territory than in any other Territory un- 
der the United States, except the one especially devoted to 
them, and the larger half of Southern Dekota is one vast 
reservation, being nearly 27,000,000 acres in extent. 

The proportion of foreign born in the Territory to the 
entire population is about one in three, and the increase 
in population since the Territorial Government was or- 
ganized, twenty-eight years ago, to the present time has 
been from a modest 5,000 to a rather magnificent 700,000. 

This is not a very large number to be spread over so 
much territory, but it is a good many persons to have 
but one Representative in the National Congress. 

When the time comes, there will likely be two States 
formed from this great Territory, and they will be called 
North and South Dakota, the dividing line being the 46th 
parallel of latitude, cutting the Territory squarely in two, 
the upper half reaching to the 49th parallel. 

However much it may be regretted that the North and 
South nomenclature of the new States is to be used, 
when there are so many suitable names at hand, it should 
be remembered that the citizens of a State soon get at- 
tached to its name. It is something local around which 
their feelings quickly rally. The citizens of Yankton, 
one of the expectant capitals, and Pierre and Columbia 
in the south, are no more willing to'give up the State 
name than are those of Fargo, Bismarck, Sanger or Val- 
ley City in the north. So it is more than likely that 
when the dignity of Statehood falls upon the Territory, 
it will be as North and South Dakota. All the require- 
ments of the law, so far as population is concerned, are 
much more than fulfilled for the division, and the pro- 
posed line of separation makes all things between the two 
sections about equal. 

Already, at the recent election, a Governor—A. C. 
Mellette—has been chosen for South Dakota, ready to 
tuke charge of his portion of the Territory when it be- 
comes a State. They call him a Provisional Governor, 
meaning, I suppose, that he will be one in earnest pro- 
vided a State is organized. North Dakota, not to be 
behindhand, held a mass convention in Jamestown early 
last December, taking the first steps toward Statehood. 
It was an enthusiastic and representative gathering. 

Down in the south-eastern part of Pennsylvania there 
is a small township called Wheatland, known in history 
as the long-time home of one of the Presidents of the 
United States. It got its name from its production of 
the most important cereal that grows. 

How meagre and thin, with its few hundred acres, its 
name seems when contrasted with the Dakota land, that 
assuredly merits the title of Wheatland, the ‘*‘ Land of 
Wheat”! Its production of this cereal for the past year 
has been, as estimated from the best-informed sources, 
62,500,000 bushels ; and the growing, of course, has not 
been on small patches of farms. 

What would have been the emotions of Joseph if he 
had had knowledge of such a prolific supply ? If he 
were alive, he would telegraph to his brethren to come 
on to Dakota, with Jacob, by the next train ! 

Many of the fields of wheat are thousands of acres in 
extent, one of the most remarkable, if not most remark- 
able, of farms for this purpose in the whole world being 
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that in charge of Oliver Dalrymple, in Cass County, of | the last ten or twelve years, is without parallel in the 


75,000 acres, of which 25,000 acres are under cultivation ! 


economic history of the world, and has been the means 


Much of this land was obtained by exchanging for it | of attracting settlers to that region about as eagerly as 


Northern Pacific Railroad bonds, that had greatly depre- 


ciated, to save their 
holder from utter loss. 

How the ancient po- 
etry of the harvest-time 
vanishes before the 
magnificent romance of 
farming as it is done in 
the wheat-fields of Da- 
kota! There is no more 
any Ruth to glean in the 
fields after the kindly 
disposed reaper has 
passed over them; ru- 
ral life takes on the 
form and substance of 
a great manufacturing, 
rather than an agricult- 
ural, vocation, and the 
tiller of the soil be- 
comes the commander 
of armies, rather than 
the “‘ boss” of three or 
four ‘‘ hired men.” 

The plowing, harrow- 
ing, and sowing look 
like the advance of a 
line of artillery or cav- 
alry, with their numer- 
ous machines in regu- 
lar ranks. 

This enormous devel- 
opment of wheat-pro- 
duction in Dakota, in 
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they were drawn to California, forty years ago, by the 


discovery of gold. Land 
is taken up with great 
rapidity, sometimes 
Officers: finding ‘‘ squat- 
ters” in localities be- 
fore they can make 
their surveys. During 
the past year, 2,500,000 
acres, or 3,900 square 
miles—an area twice 
that of the State of 
Delaware — have been 
purchased by immi- 
grants for settlement. | 

This seems a large 
tract of country, but 
when we remember 
that there are yet more 
than 22,000,000 of 
acres, about equal to 
the State of Indiana, 
of public lands in the 
Territory not taken up 
—exclusive of the 
27,000,000 acres con- 
tained within the 
boundaries of the sev- 
eral Indian reserva- 
tions—it does not argue 
a very thickly populat- 
ed region. 

We are all the more 
impressed with the 
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same notion when we read that a little town near the 
centre of the Territory—Aberdeen by name—came near 
being destroyed by a prairie-fire, as it did last Novem- 
ber. The wind swept the flames through the tall, dry 
prairie-grass, said the telegram, toward the “‘ city.” The 
tire- brigade fought manfully against the fierce flames. 
Several plows were set to work to turn up a strip as 
close to the advancing fire as possible. Several town- 
ships were burned over. 

Railroads have been in Dakota, as elsewhere in the 
West, the real pioneers. They have reached out, as it 
might be said, in the dark, planting their glistening iron 
and steel rails in the wilderness and waste, like silver 
threads, leading the way for mankind to follow. 

The story of the Northern Pacific Railway, whose mile- 
age in the Territory alone—and that a small part of its 
holdings—is more than 800 miles, is one that can hardly 
be equaled in modern times, certainly not in ancient 
ones. The classical myth of the journey of the good 
ship Argonaut, or, if we knew it, the account of the build- 
ing of the Pyramids even, are, or would be, mere chips 
and sawdust to the history of this great thoroughfare. 

Three other railroad corporations have been largely 
instrumental also in developing Dakota—the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, with nearly 1,200 miles of 
tiackage in the Territory; the St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba, in the extreme northern portion, also with 
nearly 1,200 miles; and the Chicago and Northwestern, 
with its 800 miles. These, with some smaller lines, make, 
up to the first of this year, a little more than 4,500 miles 
of railroad in the Territory. 

Along with the first permanent settlements all through 
our country has been sure to come the school-house. It 
is no different in any of the Territories and no different 
in Dakota, and now one can see school-houses, normal 
schools, colleges and universities in spots where, twenty 
years ago, the blizzard roamed unobstructed by chimney 
or roof-tree, and from the tops of which, even now, can 
be seen land that the plow never touched. And what 
a& magn:ficent school-fund the Territory possesses, esti- 


mated at 3,000,000 acres of land, and in value at least 
$18,000,000! This is somewhat in the future ; but if the 
next double decade shows the advance of the recent 
decade, it will all speedily be available. 

Some account of the University of Dakota, at Vermil- 
ion, with its twenty professors and its 500 students ; or 
of the University of North Dakota, at Grand Forks ; or of 
the Agricultural College, at Brookings, or of the several 
normal schools, could be made entertaining and valuable, 
but they are worthy of separate articles and treatment in 
detail, as are also other institutions for the care of the 
unfortunate and ill-disposed. 

The wheat-fields form by no means the one source of 
wealth of the Territory. Stock-raising there has ad- 
vanced to somewhat commensurate proportions, the 
value of this business, during the last year, amounting 
to $15,000,000. 

The Black Hills, in the south-west corner of Dakota, is 
a more famous locality than any other gold and silver 
producing land in the world, except it may be Guinea, 
and they have made the Territory the fourth in rank of 
those producing the precious metals. 

The chief town of this section, by its vividly exciting 
history, more wild and tragic than that which usually 
falls to the lot of even a frontier or mining settlement, 
and by its ghastly and ghostly name, is known the wide 
world round. It has been made as familiar in London as 
is the sound of Bow-bells, and is known in Paris as well 
as is Notre Dame, or in Berlin as is Unter den Linden. | 


| 
' 


Deadwood has taken its place in the annals of the gen. 
eration, and it will keep it alongside cities founded by 
monarchs or rising in favorable situations that nature 
has made ready for them. 

The people of Dakota are pleading earnestly for ad- 
mission into the Union. They have given evidence of 
their capability to manage their own local concerns ; they 
contend that they cannot be satisfactorily governed afar 
off by those not familiar with their wants or needs, and, 
wish for that local self-government which is the strong- 
hold of our country’s safety, and which means Statehood. 
It is safe to prophesy that their prayers will be heard. 

Dakota is not alone in ambitious desires. Just to the 
west, and divided from it by only an imaginary line, lies 
another immense and fair domain, which, as we shall see, 
has gained for itself the title of the ‘‘ Golden Summit,” 
and which will soon present its claim for recognition. 

On the maps and in official publications it is known 
under the apt and beautiful name of Montana. It ex- 
tends from where the Yellowstone River joins the Mis- 
souri, each making broad valleys respectively to the 
south and north, for about 540 miles westward, until the 
Rocky Mountains, running irregularly north - west and 
south-east, make a natural boundary with the neighbor- 
ing Territory of Idaho. 

This natural boundary is well preserved, and the crests 
of the chain make the great Territory of irregular rather 
than rectangular shape in its south-west corner—a rather 
grateful appearance in a land where boundaries are laid 
down by the meridian lines or parallels of latitude. 

Montana will ever be memorable for that terrible con- 
flict on the Little Big Horn River, in June, 1876, when 
General Custer was slain. His death and the other cir- 
cumstances of the massacre give this Indian fight a char- 
acter and an importance that will preserve it, in the 
history of Montana, as a mark from which to start in its 
annals. 

The Territory lies on what is called the “‘ great divide.” 
It looks both east and west, within its extreme western 
portion being the heads of two of the greatest rivers that 
wind through the lower countries to the Pacific and At- 
lantic Oceans, the Columbia and the Missouri, the latter 
navigable through the whole length of the Territory. 

Montana was a part of Idaho when that Territory was 
organized, in 1863, and was made a Territory by itself in 
1864. With its 93,000,000 of acres in extent, it almost 
equals the magnificent proportions of its next-door neigh- 
bor east, and possessing just about as many acres as there 
are miles between the earth and the sun. 

Of this great area, more than three-fourths, or about 
69,000,000 of acres, all-in the eastern part of the Terri- 
tory, are grazing lands, probably the finest in the world. 
Here springs up profusely the famous ‘‘ bunch ” grass, 
that, in its kind,.is as well known as the blue grass of 
Kentucky. It grows not only inthe “‘ bottoms,” or val- 
leys, but on the foot-hills ‘and the:mountain-slopes. Its 
tender and wonderfully nutritious spears:start forth-early 
in the Spring, ‘and mature rapidly. 

Settlements in the eastern ‘part of the Territory have 
not -been,’and are not, very numerous ‘nor ‘frequent, the 
country there being largely given up -to «cattle-grazing, 
and that businéss does not invite towns ‘or villages, but 
prefers vast extents of the open ‘courtry, where the cattle 
are counted by the thousand head. These lands are the 
home of the ‘“cowboy,” whose place in the ethnology of 
the world,*as ‘well «as that ‘of his ‘contrast, the ‘‘ tender- 
foot,” has become as distin¢t and peculiar:as that of any 
race that history has ever known. 

Last year, the number of cattle produced in the Terri- 
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tory was 1,500,000, and of horses, 190,000. Besides these, 
the production of sheep for the year was more than 
2,000,000 head, whose wool, sound and soft, the result 
of the succulent grasses and remarkable climate, has a 
standard of its own in the markets of the world. It is 
not unlikely that when the means of communication shall 
have so multiplied that this Territory will be at the very 
doors of the centres of trade, Montana will carry as dis- 
tinctive and excellent a meaning in commerce as do now 
Southdown or Merino. 

It seems as though wild animals themselves understood 
these things as well as men do when they discover them. 
In Montana, the hunting for animals that by instinct have 
sought its herbage for their sustenance, and by this means 
possess the finest grades of hair or wool, has been the 
greatest and most-sought-for sport. The elk and antelope 
and Rocky Mountain sheep, though much thinned out 
now by constant forage upon them, still abound, and fur- 
nish a chase, for those inclined that way, no less exciting, 
inspiriting and dangerous than the pursuit of the chamois 
in the Alps or the llama in the Andes. 

The agricultural possibilities of Montana cannot yet 
be said to have been ‘tried at all. Farmers in large or 
small enterprises are not frequent in the Territory. Its 
inhabitants are mostly miners or cattle-raisers. 

It is beyond. the table-lands, in the eastern part of the 
Territory, and nearer the Rocky and Bitter Root Mount- 
ains, that the strength of Montana, so far as its popula- 
tion of 140,000 souls is concerned, lies. Here its wealth is 
hidden also, to an extent that no man can estimate ; and 
here is where it deserves its second name of the ‘‘ Golden 
Summit,” leading one to ask, somewhat with awe: Are 
the Rocky Mountains simply vast deposits of about all 
of the minerals that man needs? Certainly, from Mon- 
tana alone have come gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, iron 
and coal. What more could any one ask ? 

The total of gold and silver taken out from the mines 
of Montana, for the twenty-five years past, is more than 

225,000,000. During the year 1888, all the mines pro- 
duced $26,000,000. 

This average increase comes from the multiplied facil- 
ities for intercourse with the outside world that the rail- 
roads give, all converging to this valuable district of the 
Territory, that lies in a circle whose diameter cannot be 
much more than 100 miles. Here come in the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Manitoba and the Northern Pacific 
from the east, crossing Dakota, as we have seen, to get 
there, and the Utah and Northern—a branch of the Union 
Pacific—from the south. 

They have nearly 2,000 miles of theso ‘‘ connecting 
links” in Montana, of which 626 miles were built last 
year. At the close of the coming quarter of a century, 
it is not unlikely that this number of miles will be mul- 
tiplied by fifty at least, and that is not more than the 
vast extent of the Territory will require, or than will be 
necessary to accommodate the population. 

Within this circle I have named there are four towns, 
three of which, at least, might be called typical cities of 
the country. Helena, the capital of the Territory, and 
likely to be the capital of the State of Montana (that has 
a decidedly pleasant sound), when it gets its commission 
from the General Government ; Butte City, Deer Lodge 
City, and Bozeman. The combined population of these 
four places is about 46,000. 

Helena has 18,000 inhabitants ; is lit by electricity ; has 
a well-organized fire department ; is furnished with water 


by the mountain streams, and rejoices in an opera-house ! | 


Of course all of these things involve banks, hotels, beau- 
tiful residences, district telegraphs, a telephone system, 


and a sufficiency of churches and public-schools. And 
still, it is so far away from either end of the world that, 
regarding it, one is like a child at night in a large man- 
sion, brilliantly lit, where there are, to be sure, plenty of 
people, music, and dancing, and all the good things of 
life, but he is afraid to look out-of-doors, for everything 
there seems so dark and so far away. 

Much the same applies to Butte City, with its 22,000 
inhabitants, and to Bozeman, with its 5,000 people and 
its Collegiate Institute ! 

Just ‘‘ over the hills” from these cities, and toward the 
west, but not “‘far away,” if one were given to making 
the contour of countries or oceans a likeness to well- 
known or common objects, as Italy to a boot, South 
America to a pear upside down, or Lake Erie to a whale, 
he would find an area that in shape has the appearance 
of a chair, always facing the east, cut from a big block 
of wood, the Rocky Mountains furnishing the seat and 
back. This is the Territory, and would-be State, of 
Idaho. In the north or top of the chair, where it touches 
Canada, it is only about fifty miles wide; at the south, 
where it borders on Nevada and Utah, it is nearly 300 
miles wide. Its western boundary is nearly 500 miles 
long, while on the east it is but 150 miles. 

The natural boundaries are not extensive, for, with the 
exception of the mountains in the north-east, and the 
tortuous curves of the Snake River at the west for a few 
miles, it is divided from its neighbors by the surveyor’s 
straight line, which arbitrarily starts where it pleases, 
goes as far as it can, and stops when it must. 

It is not easy to get about in Idaho just now, for the 
mountains are many and there are only about 1,000 miles 
of railroad all told in the Territory. This number of 
miles might alarm Rhode Island or Delaware, but one 
scarcely knows in Idaho that they are there at all, for 
they are located away in the extreme northern and the 
southern and extreme eastern parts of the Territory. 

Besides, the forests of Idaho are estimated to cover 
about 9,000,000 acres! These forests are mostly of a 
kind of pine called black or lodge pole, the trees being 
seldom more than 8 or 10 inches in diameter, spindling 
up toa height of 60 or 100 feet, and growing so closely 
together that one “can scarcely pass between them. It 
forms a very durable wood, and could be used for floor- 
ing, like Georgia pine, or commoner purposes, as fencing. 
But there are also equally immense forests in Idaho of 
white and yellow pine, the trees being from 2 to 4 feet in 
diameter, and mounting up 50 or 60 feet without a limb. 
That would make ‘‘clear’’ lumber indeed, and, perhaps, 
when the facilities for transportation are quadrupled, 
dealers will take of Idaho pine as they do now of that of 
Michigan and Canada. 

Of other portions of the 53,000,000 acres of the Ter- 
ritory of Idaho, about one-third of them, or 17,000,000 
acres, are absolutely barren. 

And here, the question of irrigation, which is agitating 
other portions of the North-west, is one of the most im- 
portant before the people of Idaho. There seems to be 
plenty of water in the numerous streams of the Territory, 
but, like that liquid, it rans down-hill so rapidly that it 
does no good where it might be useful. The whole of 
these now waste lands, capable of sustaining millions of 
people in comfort, could be reclaimed could this wasted 
water be stored and used as needed. 

The question is only now attracting attention because 
the original settlers of Idaho did not come there for any 
agricultural purpose requiring irrigation. Its more than 
100,000 citizens were attracted thither mainly by the gold 
discoveries, 
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Some Mormons, indeed, 
came into the central part of 
the Territory, in Bear Lake 
and Lemhi Counties, so long 
ago as 1856, but they were 
driven away by the Indians. 

In all the Territories the 
fairest portions of their area 
are devoted to Indian reser- 
vations. In Idaho nearly 
3,000,000 acres are thus 
given up for the support of 
a little more than 4,000 In- 
dians—a piece of land about 
800 acres in extent to each 
one. 

Being earliest settled and 
in the most populous region, 
Boisé City has naturally be- 
come the capital of the Ter- 
ritory, and will doubtless be 
the capital of the State. It 
is not centrally located, to 
be sure, being in the south- 
western portion of the Ter- 
ritory, but ease of access, 
rather than geographical 
position, the oftenest gov- 
erns in such cases. 

In many ways —in its 
shady, wide and regular 
streets, and its many fine 
private residences and pub- 
lic buildings—it is entitled 
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to the distinction it enjoys 
and will enjoy. It is ina 
region that will be noted, 
in time to come, for some- 
thing more than the fact that 
up to the present time more 
than $30,000,000 in gold-dust 
has been taken. The ‘‘ Boisé 
Basin,” as it all might ac- 
curately be called, contains 
the ‘‘Garden Valley” and 
‘** Long Valley.” 

They have all the prolific 
qualities of rich Eastern 
localities, and, besides, are 
surrounded by high mount- 
ains, whose denizens — elk, 
bear and deer — have not 
yet sufficiently overcome 
their surprise at the recent 
appearance of so many new 
neighbors to enable them to 
seek some other quarters 
suitable for them. Then 
there are lakes near at hand, 
one at least ten miles long, 
of unfathomed depth, which 
abound in fish — salmon, 
trout, and the famous red- 
fish. Hither come geese, 
brants, cranes and ducks, in 
great flocks, to spend the 
Summer and rear their 
young; and swans, too, are 
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often seen there. A little further north, in the valley of } the west of them, now wants their narrow northern por- 


the Salmon River, also, there grows wild, and in great 
profusion, @ peculiar vegetatle called the camas. It isa 
very nutritious bulb, and is highly prized by the Indians 
for food. 

No wonder we are told in official publications that 
these valleys are being settled very rapidly. No wonder, 
also, if their Governor is to be believed, that the people 
of Idaho are very anxious to have the privilege of voting 
for the President and Vice-president of the United States. 

The voter’s privilege is rather hedged about in Idaho, 
and gives rise to the reflection that out there they are 
distressingly afraid of the Mormons—of whom there are 
now about 3,000 in the Territory—and that it is the rule, 
rather than the exception, to buy and sell votes, and to 
gamble on the results of elections. 
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tion to increase its extent. As making the contour of 
both would-be States more regular and rectangular on 
the map, such a demand is reasonable, and the Clear 
Water River would furnish a boundary between the 
States that should seem to be intended by nature. 

But the inhabitants of the region in question have 
another reason why they do not want to be thus cut off 
from Idaho. They would have nothing in common with 
Washington Territory. Their interests are almost exclu- 
sively mineral, while Washington: Territory is practically 
non-mineral, almost wholly agricultural. They say, if 
they are to be set off, they would prefer to go with Mon- 
tana, whose interests are almost identical with theirs. 

This Territory of Washington, formerly a portion of 
Oregon, is the oldest but one—Utah—of the present 
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It is not to be wondered at that complaint is made that 
not one-half the voters of the Territory appear at the 
polling-places on the days of elections, but stay at home 
and fairly yearn for the time to come when they can vote 
for the President and the other officers that govern them. 
They say, could they do so now, they would cheerfully 
incur the expense of going long distances to be regis- 
tered, and then, after a time, traveling again over the 
mountains for many miles to deposit their ballots. 

This is the hope of the Idahoans, but they have a fear 
and dread, as well, that strikes hard on their local pride. 
It is that some of the counties in the northern part of the 
Territory will be taken from their area to help out the 
extent of a neighbor, and thus put farther from them 
the Statehood that they covet. 

They have some reason for this fear, as Montana was 
once within their borders, and Washington Territory, to 


organizations, so called, dating its existence from 1853. 
Attention was called to it thus early partly from the 
gold discoveries in California, but mostly from the prof- 
itable fur trade which had long been carried on by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and which had trading-posts all 
along its 200 and more miles of coast. It was kept for 
many years before the attention of the country on ac- 
count of the disputes with the British Government re- 
garding boundaries, islands, sounds, and the rights of 
the company named. 

Agitation for another. name for the Territory, when it 
enters the Union as a State, has been going on ever since 
the movement for its admission was begun. It is not 
likely that a change will be made. It began its political 
existence under its present designation so many years 
ago that it has become fixed. The locality is so married 
te the name that it will be difficult to divorce them. 
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The world has been so long acquainted with the Ter- 
ritory that, throughout its length and breadth, more is 
known of it than any other part of the North-west. As 
far back as 1792, Captain Gray, sailing in the good ship 
Columbia, of Boston, Mass., entered a river on the coast, 
and named it, from the name of his vessel, the Columbia 
River. But he never knew what a magnificent stream 
he had discovered and christened. 

This Columbia makes one of the two chief features 
of Washington Territory. Its course is extremely tortu- 
ous. Its head-waters, as we have seen, are in the north- 
western portion of Montana. It crosses Idaho and then 
moves north, just touching the British possessions. Then 
taking » sharp turn about, it flows south and west until 


it reaches just about the centre of the Territory. It then | 


turns to the south-east until it meets its most important 
tributary, the Snake River. Then flowing westerly, it 

es a boundary-line with Oregon, and empties into the 
Pacific at Astoria. 

The great extent of country having the Columbia River 
on the north and west, and the Snake River on the south, 
is called, and with great reason, the ‘‘ Great Plain of the 
Columbia.” 

If there is any spot in the world that can equal Dakota 
in its wheat- producing qualities, it is this great Colum- 
bian plain. It is 40,000 square miles in extent. It is a 
vast and fertile grazing and farming country, its natural 
garment being the ‘‘ bunch” grass. Until within a few 


years, stock-raising was the principal industry here; | 


bat this has been superseded by wheat- growing, which 


increased and multiplied transportation facilities have | 


made more profitable. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad .runs almost directly 
through the centre of this region, for nearly 800 miles. 
Other roads in the Territory run the number of miles 
up to nearly 1,200 at the present moment. 

The Upper Columbia River has its own peculiarities. 


In some places are to be observed such highlands as | 


mark the lower part of the Hudson River, or some por- 
tions of the Rhine, increased, however, in their impress- 
iveness by having in the background lofty mountains 
like Mount Hood, its grand, towering peak, with its icy 
slopes and glaciers, piercing the blue vault over the 
southern horizon. In other places the banks roll away 
from the river as do the bluffs on the Upper Mississippi 
or Missouri, with peculiar formations of the land, look- 
ing like the outer faces of immense fortifications. 

Wheat is not the only profitable product of this basin. 
Wool is also one of its great staples, many portions of 
its large areas being well adapted to sheep-husbandry. 
Hops, too, are grown in large quantities, the production 
last year being 1,125,000 pounds. 

The world has so long known of this Territory that one 
seems to be contemplating familiar matters or objects of 
interest in the next county when he reads, speaks about 
or hears of Walla Walla, at one time a most important 
centre for the grain interest ; of Spokane Falls, that have 
few equals in the splendor of their snowy, tumultuous 
beauty ; 
of nearly 10,000 souls—(this Spokane River has future 
possibilities that could scarcely be over - estimated. 
the space of half a mile it has a fall of 150 feet. The 
number of mill- wheels to which it could be harnessed 


is simply incalculable) ; of Medical Lake, near by, that | 
is noted for its curative properties, and bears evidence of | 


having been the scene of an Indian sanitarium for very 
muy years; of Tacoma, with its 15,000 inhabitants, its 

harbor, and its metropolitan airs; of Olympia, the 
capital of the Territory, and doubtless also of the State, 


and the city of that name, with its population | 


In | 
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| with its 5,000 population and all the attributes of a city, 
| There is Seattle also, on Puget Sound, with its popula. 
tion of 15,000; and a hundred more towns and villages jp 
the Territory, with the number of their inhabitants rang- 
ing from 300 to 1,000, making up the whole population 
of the would-be State, in round numbers, to 168,000, 

The **Cascade” Range of mountains divides Washing. 
ton into two unequal portions. The western side is called 
the ‘‘ Coast,” and the inhabitants speak of those who liye 
on the east side as those ‘‘ east of the mountains,”’ seem. 
ingly a race of another and an entirely different country. 
Their pursuits are, indeed, entirely different. We have 
seen what they were in the Columbia Basin ; on the coast 
they are more of a mining and commercial nature, 

The trade and shipping interest promises to grow to 
magnificent proportions. Puget Sound, that has very, 
deservedly been called the ‘‘ Mediterranean of the Pa-’ 
cific,” furnishes harbors that are not excelled anywhere, 
and already exports from them are extensive. Last year 
they amounted in value to between $15,000,000 and 
$20,000,000. This was made up largely of lumber, wheat 
and wool. 

On the coast, also, near Tacoma, there have been found 
immense deposits of bituminous coal, from which are now 
taken about 80,000 tons a month. 

With all of these things, Washington Territory seems 
well able to take care of her own local interests as a 

| State, and, besides, seems financially to be but little de- 
pendent upon the East. There are twenty-four national 
banks in the Territory, with a combined capital of very 
nearly $2,000,000 ; and twenty-three Territorial and pri- 
vate banks, with a capital of nearly $2,000,000 more. 

Washington is a magnificent domain of 43,000,000 of 
| acres as it is, and as such it should be united to the 
Union without disturbing its good neighbor, Idaho, for 
any more land. There are only 4,000,000 of -its acres 
devoted to Indian reservations—about one-tenth of its 
whole area—and it will not be many years before thiese 
are ‘‘ reclaimed.” 

These Indians must be very quiet, too, for their pecul- 
iar names never get into notice as making any disturb- 
ances. Who, east of the Columbia River, ever heard of 
such tribes as these in Washington Territory : the Puyal- 
lup, Chehalis, Nisqually, Squakson, S’Kokomish, 8’ Klal- 
lam and Quinaielt ? They must be very different peo- 
ple from the Sioux, Blackfeet, Apaches, Comanches and 
| Nez Perces, of which we have heard so much, and whose 

names we have had so much cause to remember. 

There is, lying almost in the exact centre of this great 
North-west, like a huge rectangular block cut from some 
of its own marble, another Territory and would-be State, 
whose name suggests, indeed, one of these tribes. 

Why Wyoming? Who can tell ? 

Why perpetuate that name, and not Cherry Valley, 
Schenectady, Minnisuk, or any other scene of an Indian 
massacre ? Certainly not because of a physical likeness 
between the two localities, for the Territory, with its 
63,000,000 acres, with the Rocky Mountains running di- 
agonally across it from its north-west to its south-east 
corner, is no more like its namesake in Pennsylvania 
than one of the peaks of the Himalayas is like a kitchen- 
floor. ‘ 

This is the latest organized of the Territories, dating its 
existence, as such, just twenty years ago. 

Up to about two years ago, the lands of the Territory 

_ being much better adapted to grazing than ‘any other 

business or pursuit, nearly its whole available area was 
| given up to the occupation of stock-raisers, The business 
| was overdone. One-half of the area of Wyoming is good 
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grazing land, but it did not furnish enough grass to sup- 
port the immense herds. The terrible ‘‘ blizzards,” of 
1886 and 1887 completed the work of almost destroying 
the numerous and expensive enterprises. 

Besides these, in retarding the settlement of the Terri- 
tory and the development of its resources, the railroads, 
loing so much for other regions, were backward in this. 
There are now io all this Territory only abont 900 miles 
of railre pad. 

It was claimed that the cattle-men, being compelled to 
come to the railroad to ship their cattle to the Eastern 
markets, could take back, in wagons, their ranch-sup- 
plies—and a few miles, more or less, to ‘drive the cattle, 
when water and grass were abundant, did not amount to 
much. There was, therefore, indifference on the part of 
the one railroad in the Territory, certainly not weakened 
by the fact that it had no competitor. 

“Two or three other companies, reaching out toward the 
Territory recently, will soon change all that—a change 
made even now more manifest by the fact that, within 
the past two years, there have been 2,360,000 acres of 
public land taken up by actual settlers within the bor- 
ders of the Territory. 

The natural resources of Wyoming are almost undevel- 
oped, aud the very large proportion of its 90,000 inhabit- 
ants are settled in its southern limits and along the line 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, from Cheyenne City, the 
capital, in the extreme south-east, to Evanstown. 

The interminable and often exaggerated gold and sil- 
yer stories, that form so large and interesting a portion of 
the annals of the other Territories, are wanting in Wyo- 
ming, but in their places come those that will add more 
permanent wealth to the land than they. The marble of 
Laramie County, of the purest and finest quality, must 
find its way speedily to the markets where it is surely 
needed. It has been ‘ound of almost every variety and 
eolor—pure white, black, pink, gray, spotted and span- 
gled. 

Specimens indicating immense deposits of mica, lead, 
plumbago, iron and granite have been found, and there 
are strong indications just now, in several of the counties 
of the Territory, that point to the transfer of the petro- 
leum excitement and production to Wyoming, when the 
supply in the Bradford, Oil City and other North-western 
Pennsylvania regions have exhausted themselves, or have 
been pumped dry. 

In Laramie City, where, among other public enter- 
prises, is a $50,000 university, to which the Government 
has recently presented a fine library, there are works of 
which there are none other of the kind in the whole re- 
gion, clear to the Pacific Coast, west of Rock Island, 
Ill.—a window-glass factory. One would hardly think 
to go so far west of the Mississippi River to find an en- 
terprise of this kind. 

The materials for the glass—soda, limestone and sand 
—are found in plentiful quantities right at the very doors 
of the shops, the limestone being of extraordinary purity. 
The sand is pure white, every grain appearing, under 
& magnifying - glass, to be a perfect quartz crystal, as 
clear as glass itself. It is thought to be one of the most 
valuable deposits of glass-sand in the world. 

But Wyoming possesses within her borders a marvel- 
ous section—that the General Government has very wisely 
taken under its own care, to preserve, in its pristine, won- 
derful character, for the future generations of the world 
to delight in—the famous Yellowstone Park. This lies 
in the north-wost corner of the Territory, is more than 
three times as large as Rhode Island, twice as large as 
Delaware, and half as large as New Jersey, containing 


3,600 square miles of some of the most astonishing nat- 
ural formations existing anywhere. 

There are as remarkable things existing isolated in 
other parts of the world, but nowhere so many all gath- 
ered in one region. It is as if Nature had here gathered 
® museum of her own, and when tired, in other localities, 
of laying’ out conventional mountains and valleys, she 
had come to this spot to see what she could do that was 
strange and ox/ré; or as if this-was a model-room, where 
she had worked out originally certain designs, and then 
adopted them elsewhere, where they would do the most 
good, or excite the most admiration, or form the most 
complete contrasts. 

Long before there was even a suspicion of the exist- 
ence of the wonders of Yellowstone Park, a people ex- 
pelled from Illinois, driven out of Missouri, and perse- 
cuted to the point of death in Iowa, decided to abandon 
their beautiful Nauvoo, and seek another home. They 
departed from the United States, and came into what was 
then a portion of Mexico, and there settled. It was not 
long, however, before, without themselves stirring, they 
were moved back again into the United States, for the 
Mexican War of 1846 gave us all the magnificent country 
that, besides others, is now comprised in Arizona, New 
Mexico, and the Territory of which I speak, Utah. 

No one can think, write or speak of this rich Terri- 
tory without having in mind that curious and remarkable 
people, the Mormons. To the general apprehension, the 
Mormons are Utah, and Utah is the Mormons.. What- 
ever it is, they have made it. They wandered thither so 
far from civilization that they thought they would never 
be overtaken or disturbed by it. They made a desert 
bloom like the rose, and out of the waste places, bor- 
rowing a system of irrigation from their predecessors, 
they have compelled plenty and profusion to arise. 

Just forty years ago, the people of what is now Utah— 
all Mormons then—applied for admission to the Union, 
under the expressive State name of ‘‘ Deseret.”” Every 
requirement of the Constitution, so far as regards popula- 
tion, was fulfilled, but Congress refused the request, for 
much the same reason that a similar request is refused 
now, when the Territory has more than 200,000 inhabit- 
ants, and 21,000,000 acres have been taken up for settle- 
ment by permanent immigrants, 10,000,000 acres of this 
being homestead entries. 

About two-fifths of Utah is composed of lofty mount- 
ains, through which runs a vein of silver so rich that the 
Territory stands third in the States and Territories pro- 
ducing this precious metal, and there has come from 
these mountains already, up to this time, since 1871, in 
gold, silver, lead and copper, the vast sum of $113,000,000 ! 
At the present moment there are ninety mining districts 
in the Territory, employing fully 10,000 persons. 

Both silver and gold were discovered against the pro- 
test of the Mormon prophet, Brigham Young, who de- 
clared that the ‘‘ Gentiles” would never find it. ‘‘ They 
would even stub their toes against it, and not know what 
hurt them !” 

Nevertheless, silver was discovered in so simple a man- 
ner as by a lady, a surgeon’s wife, who had had experi- 
ence in California, and who, one day, being with a picnic 
party, picked up a piece of rock which she declared, and 
which was eventually proved, to be from a ledge of silver- 
bearing quartz. ; 

But the precious metals are not the only natural prod- 
ucts of this Territory of Utah. Salt, of course, is now so 
plentiful as to be scarcely an article of commerce. How 
else could it very well be when of this nature, in the 
midst of the Territory, is that large body of water, the 
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Great Salt Lake, 130 square miles in extent, that might 
have stood for another Dead Sea ? 

This inland saline sea, as one writer has observed, is 
a “‘strangely beautiful sheet of water. Under the sun- 
light its wide surface gives the eyes such a mass of brill- 
iant color as is rarely seen in the Temperate Zone. Over 
against the horizon, it is almost black, then ultra-marine, 
then glowing Prussian blue, or here and there, close by, 
variegated with patches of green and the soft, skyey tone 
of the turquoise. Gazing straight down off the end of 
the pier, the water is seen to be as transparent as glass, 
the ripple-marks on the bluish-white sand being visible 
at a great depth.” 


Near this great body of water you can shovel salt inte 
& wagon as you would sand, and carry it home. 

Nor is this all, for graphite, black-lead, native sulphur, 
alum, borax, gypsum and carbonate of soda are widely 
disseminated throughout the Territory, beds having been 


_ discovered that will richly repay working. Fire-clay and 


sandstone are also abundant, and kaolin of finest quality. 
All the ochres used for polishing, and pigments and lap- 
idary works, are practically inexhaustible. The Territory 
will not average one acre in forty that is fit for agricult- 
ural purposes, but nearly all the rest are valuable for 
some kind of mineral. 

When the present 1,200 miles of railroad in the Terri- 
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tory is increased by ten or twenty times, all of these 
products will speedily find a profitable market. 

Everything is vast and magnificent in these immense 
Nerritories. ‘There seems to be no petty interests nor 
dwerfish impulses abounding-there. One forgets a gen- 
eral average that would even up the productions of East- 
ern farms so that a comparison with the West would not 
be so much of a contrast. When one reads that in Utah, 
last season, notwithstanding the unusually light rain- 
fall, there were produced 60,000,000 pounds of potatoes, 
1,500,000 bushels of oats, and that the wool - clip for the 
same period, notwithstanding the severe Winter and short 
pasturage, was 10,000,000 pounds, it all seems so large 
and profitable. 

Would it not be well to remember, in this as in other 
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whether in this country there shall be in any community, 
Territory or State, a Church or any authority that is su- 
perior to the law of the land. 

A far different interest attaches to the remaining ror- 
tion of this great North-west section, which is seeking 
admission to the Union, than that which belongs to the 
region we have been contemplating. There the romance 
and sublimity of nature, untouched by the work of man 
until these modern settlements opened it and them to 
the view of the world, prevailed ; here the mystery of 
a former civilization, of which we know and can know 
nothing, obtains. More than 300 years ago, or 100 years 
before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock, the Span- 
iards visited these lands, finding there the same evidences 
of an occupancy by unknown races that puzzle us still, 
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instances, that Utah is more than twice as large as New 
York, or Pennsylvania, or Ohio, and more than ten times 
as large as Massachusetts ? Then make your comparisons 
as to the relative value and quantity of natural products 
other than mines. . 

The Mormons are pressing eagerly for admission to the 
sisterhood of States ; indeed, they have been ready, as we 
have seen, for such a recognition for forty years. 

A commanding and beautiful site of twenty acres on a 
hill overlooking Salt Lake City, the capital of the Terri- 
tory, and the proposed capital of the State, has been 
given by the city to the Territory, upon which to erect 
the Capitol buildings. Money has been appropriated to 
improve the grounds and prepare plants, and the people 
await with intense eagerness the action of Congress. It 
seems to be all narrowed down to the simple question 


and in 1595 formally added them to the already dazzling 
possessions of Spain. During the war with Mexico, they 
were taken possession of by the United States Army, and 
in 1848 they were added to our wide domain ; in 1850, 
forming the Territory of New Mexico, comprising then 
what is now known by that name, a part of the State of 
Colorado, and what subsequently became, in 1863, the 
Territory of Arizona. Santa Fé, the capital of the first 
named, and destined to be the capital of the State of 
New Mexico, was first settled by the Spaniards, about 
1600, as a seat of Spanish Government, and is therefore, 
next to St. Augustine, the oldest town settled by Euro- 
peans in this country. 
That which we call New Mexico is about half of the 
area of which General Kearny took possession in 1846, 
being 79,000,000 of acres in extent ; but less than half of 
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it counts at present, as we shall see, for any practical 
purposes. It is rectangular in shape, having no natural 
boundaries between Colorado on the north, Texas on the 
east, Mexico cn the south, and Arizona on the west. The 
Rocky Mountains extend through it north and south, and 
the Rio Grande, ctarting in the southern part of Colorado, 
runs directly through the central portion of the State for 
more than 400 miles. 


This river has, very truthfully, been cailed the Nile of | 
New Mexico, and it couid be made to scrve a similar pur- | 


pose that the original river of that name serves in Egypt. 
And the Territory needs it sorely. 

The river, with its numerous tributaries, has a fall, for 
nearly the whole length of the Territory, of an average 
of ten to twenty feet per mile. What a water-power that 
would give! Compare it with those seemingly miniature 
streams that turn the water-wheels in New England or 
the old country. 

The destruction of property brought about by these 
fierce torrents in one year, during the high-water peri- 
ods, has been estimated to be in amount sufficient to pay 
the cost of a system of storage of water for the entire 
water-shed, with an area embracing, probably, 20,000,000 
acres. By a proper system of canals, taking away the 
water from the river and storing it, two results would be 


attained—a stoppage of this destruction of property by | 


the periodical floods, and a reclaiming into tillable land 
of at least 60,000,000 of acres that are now little better 
than barren waste. Then, indeed, would the Rio Grande 
be the Nile of New Mexico. 

Perhaps if the claim that the Territory should be 
raised to the dignity of a State should be allowed—and 
its 175,000 inhabitants seem to second very strongly such 
a claim—the local Government could and would manage 


these interior improvements in such a manner as to make 
the State of New Mexico one of the most productive, 


agriculturally, in the Union. That they do mean to care 
for themselves in this respect, if given the opportunity, 


is shown by the fact that last year there were nineteen | 


irrigating companies organized in the Territory. 

Other reasons than mere population emphasize the 
claim for Statehood. A constant increase in this is shown 
by the entries last year of more than 700,000 acres on the 
public lands, and this in tlie face of the trouble that has 
arisen concerning land-grants in the most valuable por- 
tion of the Territory, the determination of which has 
crowded the calendars of the Territorial courts. This 
increase, too, has been in the face of the other fact, that 


the population of the Territory is composed of nearly | 
one-fifth Indians ; and that for more than a generation | 
the settlers were engaged in a hand-to-hand conflict | 
with them, much of the time unaided and alone, the | 


mementos of which are yet to be seen in the thousands 
of lonely graves that mark all the highways and mount- 
ain valleys. This is all changed now. 
there has been no public outbreak of a serious character. 

Besides these, the ever-advancing railroad companies, 


creating a field for their enterprises, have laid down, to | 


this date, more than 2,000 miles of railroad, touching 
almost every available spot in the whole vast area of the 
Territory. 

Notwithstanding tho lack of water generally in the 
Territory, the portions thereof where agricultural devel- 
opments have been possible have produced results that 
were very favorable and, in some cases, surprising. 

County fairs, for the past three or four years, have been 
quite the thing in Las Cruces, Santa Fé, Las Vegas and 
Albuquerque. Fruits have been displayed that would 
astonish, in size and flavor, the Delaware peach-grower, 


For many years | 
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the Hammondsport vineyards, or the Cortland County 
orchards. What would one think of deliciously flavorea 
apples that weighed from twenty to twenty-three ounces, 
and peaches, pears, quinces, apricots and plums of cor. 
responding size and quality, gathered from every quarter 
of the Territory ? These are rather the fruits of a long. 
time civilization than the results of a cultivation extend. 
ing over less than twenty years. 

The stories of rich mines in the mountains of New 
Mexico are similar to those told and known of the other 
portions of the region we have been contemplating. The 
production of gold and silver is not as large as it is in 
Montana or Idaho, but it is sufficiently inviting to pros. 
pectors, holding out promising inducements to those 
seeking wealth in that arduous way. If not, in these 
precious metals, up to the average, the deposits of cop. 
per are certainly of great extent, and of coal, still greater, 
this latter aggregating, it is thought, a field fully 4,000 
square miles in extent, of at least ten-foot veins. 

The companion and bedfellow of coal, as one might 
say—iron—is also indicated in almost as extensive quanti- 
ties. All these natural products, as well as the tannin. 
plant, which produces superior tannic acid, and which 
grows spontaneously and in great profusion in all parts 
of the Territory ; several varieties of the cactus, having an 
excellent fibre for making cordage and the finest quality 
of paper ; the immense deposits of clay, suitable for the 
manufacture of the finest pottery and queen’s-ware—all 
these will have to wait until the railroads bring them 
within a marketable distance from the world’s centres, 
before the State of New Mexico shall take her place 
alongside other commonwealths and empires, the peer of 
any of them 

There was a mistake made by the Government of the 
United States when the boundary-line between New 
Mexico and the parent country was settled upon. It is 
a mere line at the best, that requires artificial monuments 
| to determine it, and why it should have been run so ir- 
regularly perhaps Minister James Gadsden, who negoti- 
ated the treaty, in 1848, could tell. I doubt much if any 
one else could. ‘ 

From ‘a determined point in South-western Texas the 
line starts and runs westward for about 170 miles to the 
Rio Grande, then south ten or twelve miles, following 
the course of the river so as to keep thébright little town 
of El Paso in Texas ; then straight away west 100 miles; 
then south—for what reason no one can tell—twenty or 
thirty miles ; then straight away west again for perhaps 
150 miles, and that brings it to a point about one-third 
the way across Arizona. Then the line strangely takes a 
north-westerly course, and ends about fifty miles from the 
mouth of the Colorado River. 

The mistake was that while they were about it they 
didn’t start from that determined point in Texas and run 
straight away west, without crook or turn, for the 675 
| miles. 

Why? 

Because the western end of the line would then have 
been precisely at the mouth of the Colorado River, and 
at the upper end of the Gulf of California, and Arizona 
would have had a sea-port that would have been of untold 
value to her as a State, and as well to the United States. 

This great river, whose banks have been said ‘“‘to be 
three or four leagues in the air,” forms nearly the whole 
| western boundary of Arizona, separating it from Colorado 
/and Nevada. A straight line marks the division on the 

north from Utah, and on the east from New Mexico, mak- 

ing the whole area of 73,000,000 acres of the Territory 
very nearly rectangular. 
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The descendants of those warlike Indians that kept the 
Spaniards at bay 300 years, ago are still plentiful in Ari- 
zona. Some of them are the Apaches, the Pimos, Ma- 
yiposas, Papagos, Moquis, Navajos and Hualapais. Of 
‘hese, the Navajos, whose reservation is a large portion 
of the north-east corner of the Territory, are prosperous, 
intelligent and enterprising. The men, as a rule, are 
proad-shouldered, swift-footed, and handsome ; and the 
squaws are pretty and pensive-looking, with the merriest 
of silvery laughs and the most winning of faces. They 
deserve attention as being, doubtless, the wealthiest tribe 
of Indians in the United States. There are are about 
15,000 of them, and they own 20,000 horses and 2,000,000 
sheep. 

There is not the slightest sign of hostility on the part 
of any of the Indians. The roving bands, away from 
their reservations, are unambitious and without spirit, 
while as to those who gather in their farming villages, 
all their paths are peace. 

These savage tribes kept up their warlike objections 
to the entrance of the white people into their country 
until very recently. But the discovery of silver in the 


Territory wus too great an inducement to the white | 
people, and they have finally got the best of the red | 
ones, and have made Arizona the second in rank of the | 


silver-producing sections of our country. 
The length of the struggle there between civilization 
and savagery is well shown by that fact that, so late as 


not beyond, 100,000, most of the inhabitants being native 
born or emigrating from the South-western or North- 


western States of the Union ; and in a less time than be- | 
fore the close of the coming Administration Arizona will | 


be entitled, by population, to take its place with the 
other States of the Union. 

There is the same disadvantage here that is retarding 
the growth and prosperity of New Mexico—the want of 
water, the great Colorado doing for its water-sheds what 
the Rio Grande is doing for the latter-named Territory. 
But, in this case, local enterprise is working out the 
country’s salvation. 

Perhaps there were hints given, by ruins of ancient 


water-ways found in the Salt River Valley, of structures | 


erected by a natf™® race for the purpose of irrigating the 
arid lands—ruins so extensive that it is estimated that 


the valley supported, in those far-away, obscured days, a | 


population of 300,000 souls ! 

That there was an ancient race peopling the valleys of 
the Colorado, Salt and Gila Rivers, in Arizona, where the 
gentle Zunis dwell, has become a trite subject, although 
a thorough and complete exploration and examination 
has never yet been made. The curious inscriptions on 
the rocks, the strange dwellings, the peculiar ancient 
religion, the eternal sacred fire that was finally extin- 
guished in the little Pecos village less than fifty years 
ago, the specimens of pottery and manufactures of cop- 
per that abound all through the region, are subjects that 
will forever excite the speculation of the inquiring and 
the curiosity of the imaginative. 

Perhaps, following the suggestions of these ancient 
water-ways, there has been expended in Arizona, within 
the past few years, $2,500,000 for storage-reservoirs for 
water and irrigating canals, and in the coming year it 
is expected that $1,500,000 more will be expended for a 
like purpose. More than 200 miles of these canals have 
been constructed, and it is expected that 100 more miles 
will be completed during the present year. 

It is an historical fact—as in China, ancient Assyria and 


Egypt — that where land is cultivated by irrigation, it 
will support a dense population. Both New Mexico and 
Arizona, it would seem, are paving the way for a test of 
the truth of this, and Arizona is, besides, laying a founda- 
tion for a future trade that will give it 2 rank with the 
cities and countries of ancient times, the annals of whose 
commercial trophies have stretched over many centuries 
to our times. 

In Northern Arizona apples reach an extraordinary 
perfection, and in Southern Avizona iruit-cuiture has al- 
ready obtained a powerful impulse. Every kind of fruié, 
or nut, known to the palate of man, even to pomegran- 
ates, prunes, nectarines, apricots and lemons, grow here, 
perfect in size and flavor. Oranges are as much at home 
here as in Florida and Messina ; olives, as in Spain ; figs, 
as in Smyrna; and dates, as in Arabia ; but the fruit of the 
vine is most especially adapted to the soil and climate. 
Grapes, like all the other varieties, ripen earlier here by 
several weeks than in California, and it is the early fruit 
that catches the highest and most eager offerings of the 
Eastern und Western markets. 

It can truthfully be said of Southern Arizona that there 
is not a month in the year when ripe fruit cannot be 
picked from vine, bush or tree. Strawberries ripen in 
February ; apricots and peaches, in May ; and grapes, in 
June. It somewhat turns about the course of nature to 
which we are accustomed, in a country like this, when 


| crops are planted in November and December and reaped 
1876, the population of the whole Territory was only a | 
little more than 20,000. To-day it is very close upon, if | 


in May, and where a valuable and nutritious grass called 
alfalfa, or lucern, is cut from four to six times annually, 
yielding at each cutting from four to ten tons an acre. 

If there is one desire greater than to become a State, in 
Arizona, it is for a further multiplication of transporta- 
tion facilities, affording a readier and quicker access te 
the markets of the world. In all the extent of Arizona, 
there are, now, only a little more than 1,000 miles of rail- 
road. 

The mining interests of the Territory would redouble 
their production if there were more facilities for remov- 
ing it. The timber interest is immense, but it lies prae- 
tically a waste. In the neighborhood of Prescott, the 
capital city of the Territory—and named, justly, for the 
one who made the land of Mexico rather a region of 
fancy and romance than one of cold facts and Spanish 


| armor—there is a-tract of fine timber-land called the Mo- 


gollan Forest. It covers an area of 10,000 square miles, 
or about 6,400,000 acres, being, with only one or two ex- 


| ceptions, the most extensive body of timber in the world. 


It has never yet known the stroke of an ax. 

With fifty times the number of miles of railroad now 
possessed by Arizona, and a sea-port town at the head of 
the Gulf of California, what a competitor to the produc- 
tions of foreign vineyards and fruit-farms this great Ter- 
ritory would be! 

This eountry is only yet in its formative or nebulous 
period. Who is able to foretell its grandeur, when it is 
solidified into a body of great States, imperial in all their 
attributes, and reaching, without a break, across the con- 
tinent ?—when one can travel from one Portland, on the 
Atlantic, to another Portland, on the Pacific, and pass by 
and through a continuous line of prosperous villages and 
cities, and a never-ending succession of highly cultivated 
farms ? The nineteenth century, rapidly approaching its 
close, boasts itself on its magnificent achievements in all 
lines of human endeavor, but in the respect I have named, 
at least, the twentieth century promises to surpass it. 
Who is there among us that would not give much for 
one glance at our country when that century is as near 
its close as is this ? 
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“WHEN CLARA CAME, IN HER WHITE DRESSING-GOWN, LIKE A BEWILDERED GHOST, TO ASK AFTER HER CHILD, THE LITTLE 


INVALID LAY ON HER FATHER’S BREAST, IN A DEEP, PEACEFUL SLEEP.” 
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A CHRISTMAS 


STORY. 


By Lucy H. Hooper, 


* Waar o'clock is it, John ?” 

* Nine o'clock, sir.” And the English valet of Richard 
Lestrange drew aside the curtains of the bedroom-win- 
dow, to let in the light of a leaden-skied, cold December 
morning. 

“ Any letters ?” 

“ Three, sir; and eight Christmas-cards.” 

“Ah, yes; it is Christmas Day. I declare I had en- 
tirely forgotten it. Order breakfast to be ready in an 
hour, and open the register in the dressing-room.” And 


Mr. Lestrange sank back upon his pillow, to enjoy a de- | 


licious quarter of an hour in bed before rising. Half 
waking, half sleeping, his eyes wandered vaguely over 
the fresh new fittings of the elegant room, enlivened here 


and there by the brilliant tones of a water-color by some | 
~such as Leloir and Madeleine Le- | 
The most fashionable upholsterer of New York | 


famous French artist 
miaire, 
had done his work well, and while contemplating the 
rich coloring and artistic arrangement of the apartment, 
Richard Lestrange became absorbed in thought. 

Free once more—unfettered, unmarried, and his own 


master! His divorce had been pronounced only ten days | 
before, and a smile of satisfaction curved his blonde mus- 


tache at the idea that the affair was settled at last. He 
could celebrate his first free Christmas at his ease. What 
a bother it had been, to be sure !—what with lawyers to 


consult and papers to sign, and all the torment of un- | 


certainty ! 


He 


All was ended now, like an evil dream. 


could go his own way and amuse himself as he liked, with- | 


out accounting for his movements to anybody. Free !— 
absolutely and delightfully free—at last! He turned on 
his pillow with u sigh of satisfaction, and then he began 
to meditate concerning his marriage. 

It had been a mistake from the very first. What had 
he, a gay young society man of New York, with ideas of 
life learned mainly in Paris and in London, to do with a 
pious, prudish New England damsel with a taste for art 
and a turn for science? When he met Miss Clara Frost, 
of Providence, seven years before, at Newport, he had 
been at once fascinated by her delicate bloom and the 
sweetness of her expression, and by the charm of her 
manner—naturally winning and, as yet, unsophisticated. 
She had been the belle of an unusually brilliant Summer 


season at that renowned watering-place, and half the 
men of his own especial set had been in love with her, 
That had piqued him to the pursait of a prize that so 


many of his friends hal striven in vain to win. She had 
been indifference itself to him at first, and he could not 
resist the temptation of striving to melt the light vail of 
snow—half coldness and half purity—beneath which the 
expression of her real feelings was concealed. In this 
effort, he had become himself sincerely interested in a 
feminine nature that differed so widely from any he had 
heretofore known. It was probably this spark of gen- 
uine affection. that had made his wooing irresistible. He 
succeeded in his suit, and Miss Frost became Mrs. Rich- 
ard Lestrange within a very few months after the date of 
their first meeting. 

From the earliest moment there had been elements of 
discord in the nuptial harmonies. Two people more 
thoroughly unsuited to each other in tastes, habits and 
convictions it would have been hard to find. Mrs. Le- 
strange was unaffectedly reserved in her manners, and 
exceedingly particular as to her own mode of life and 


her choice of associates. She turned a cold shoulder on 
the flirtatious dames and damsels, with histories attached 
to every one of their names, that she encountered in so- 
ciety. She frowned upon the petted libertines of the 
hour, and would have nothing to say to any of them. 
She preferred the strains of Wagner to the melodies of 
the opéra bouffe; read Browning and George Eliot in 
preference to Zola ; was a devout church-goer ; kept the 
Sabbath strictly, and was in all respects a woman of seri- 
ous and severely irreproachable life and manners. And, 
what was probably the most trying of all her peculiari- 
ties to her husband, she developed an abnormal propen- 
sity to jealousy. In the comfortable seclusion of his 
new bachelor-quarters, Mr. Lestrange passed in review 
the trying scenes to which this tendency on his wife's 
part had subjected him: The hysterical tears called 
forth by her discovery of certain scented notes directed 
to her spouse in feminine handwriting ; the outbursts of 
indignation aroused by sundry drives and dinners he had 
taken with ladies who probably were sans peur, but who 
were assuredly not sans reproche ; and especially a scene 
of vehement wrath, induced by the discovery of a bill for 
a bracelet that never had encircled the arm of Mrs. Le- 
strange, and which she afterward recognized as a spark- 
ling adjunct to the very scant costume of Mademoiselle 
Joliejombe, the leading danseuse in the new ballet of 
‘* Argentine,” at Niblo’s Garden. The birth of their lit- 
tle daughter, an event that usually furnishes a fresh link 
to unite a young, newly married couple, had only brought 
in its train fresh sources of dissension. For Mrs. Le- 
strange, like many young mothers, ran into the opposite 
extreme from the usual actions of fashionable maternity 
and devoted herself exclusively to her infant. She gave 
up society altogether, never went anywhere with her hus- 
band, relinquished all practice of the accomplishments 
in whose perfection he had been wont to take pride, and 
thereby had insensibly weakened the already slender ties 
that bound him to his home. His little Kitty !—ah, yes; 
she certainly was a charming little creature ! And at this 
point in his meditations Richard Lestrange stirred un- 
easily on his pillow, as though a thorn, unfelt till that 


| moment, had suddenly developed the sharpness of its 


prick in the midst of his bachelor comfort. Then rose 
before him a vision of a former Christmas Day, when the 
young mother had delighted in showing off, for the first 
time, his baby daughter's first accomplishment—that of 
walking alone. It was a pretty picture thus recalled to 
him hy memory : His wife in the elegant afternoon cos- 
tume of dark-blue velvet and costly laces, donned by her 
in honor of the day ; and the little one, flushed and eager 
in her embroidered frock and wide blue sash and dainty 
little shoes—the first that had ever been of real use to 
her—and the great blue eyes wide open in wondering 
delight ; and the pretty head all covered with rings of 
golden silk, and the quick, tottering run from the safe 
shelter of her mother’s bosom to her father’s outstretche 
arms! The nymphs and fairies by Leloir, the fruits and 


| flowers depicted by Madeleine Lemaire, seemed pale in 


coloring and uninteresting in subject beside this vivid 
sketch from the pencil of Memory. Really, if Clara had 
only been a little less exacting, not quite so insupporta- 
ble—— But at this moment John knocked at the door 
to announce the readiness of all things in the dressing- 
room for Mr. Lestrange’s morning toilet, and the reverie 
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was abruptly brought to a close. It was better so, as it 
was beginning to grow disagreeable. After all, he had 
not lost his little girl. He would be able to see her from 
time to time without being bothered by her mother’s 
straitlaced ideas and jealous nagging. 

Breakfast was served with dainty accompaniments of 
egg-shell china and glittering dishes ; but though he 
scorned to confess the fact to himself, he missed the 
merry ehatter of little Kitty over her bread and milk, 
and her coaxing petitions for a spoonful of papa’s egg, 
or for a taste of the half-melted sugar at the bottom of 
his coffee-cup. To get rid of these ideas, Mr. Lestrange 
devoted himself to the perusal of his newspapers and 
letters. These last, three in number, were not altogether 
satisfactory. The first one ran as follows : 


“Dear LESTRANGE: I regret to say that it will be impossible 


for me to keep my engagement to lunch with you to-day. My | 
sister has just arrived from Europe, and, naturally, I shall be de- | 
tained at home for the best part of the day. With sincere regrets, | 


your friend, most truly, WILSON CARRINGTON.” 


He threw down this missive and opened another. 


“Dear Op Boy: When [I promised to lunch with you this 
morning, I quite forgot that it was Christmas Day. I have a host 
of things to attend to—forgotten presents to buy, and there isa 
Christmas-tree that claims my aid at the last moment. The little 
ones are clamoring at the door, and my wife insists that I shall 
lend my aid to the tying on of tapers and bonbons and gilt balls. 
So, with many regrets, pray excuse your sincere friend, 

“ HaRgry DELESSART.” 

‘‘You need order no luncheon to-day, John—I shall 
lunch at the club, As for dinner—— But what is here ?” 

And he tore open the third letter. 


“Impossible, my friend, to join you at dinner this evening. 
The Christmas mutinée and the evening performance together 
will take up too much of my time, A thousand regrets, and many 
thanks for the ear-rings, I shall wear them to-night, Pray come to 
the Folly Theatre and judge of their.effect. Arms JoLIEJOMBE.” 


“The little deceiver! As if I did not know that she 
does not dance at the matinée, and was to sham sickness 
to get off from the evening performance! I wonder who 
it is that she is going to wheedle out of a brooch to match 
my ear-rings ?” 

And in a decidedly bad temper with himself and all the 
world, Mr. Lestrange put on his hat and overcoat and sal- 
lied forth for a walk. 

It was a cheerless day, so far as the weather was con- 
cerned, The sky kept its leaden aspect, and the wind 
was sharp and chill. Now and then a few stray snow- 
flakes came floating upon the air,as a reminder of pos- 
sible drifts and blocked-up trains and slippery pave- 


ments in the near future. The Christmas services at the | 
various churches were at an end, and Fifth Avenue was | 


crowded with promenaders, Mr. Lestrange met numbers 
of ladies who had been habitués of his household during 


the period before his final quarrel with and estrangement | 


from his wife, but none of those who had been accustomed 
to frequent the reception-afternoons of Mrs, Lestrange, 
and to come to her dinner parties, seemed at all inclined 
to greet her divorced husband very warmly. Decidedly, 
society, in the purer and higher atmosphere to which his 


wife was accustomed, did not smile upon him. Young | 


girls drifted past him with a shy glance and a simple 
bend of the head. Serene matrons sailed past in the dig- 
nicy of their velvets and furs, and vouchsafed to him only 
the chilliest of bows. Nobody paused to speak with him, 
or to wish him a Merry Christmas. There were other 
divisions of society in which he might be welcome, but 
the high-toned families of ancient descent that had formed 


his association in olden days were not at all inclined to 
treat him with cordiality. 

With his equanimity far more ruffled than he cared to 
confess even to himself, Richard Lestrange strolled off 


| into the shopping - streets of the metropolis. The gay 


holiday aspect of the stores, the glitterin+ displays in the 
windows, and the animation and bustle that were evident 
on all sides, somewhat revived his spirits. But presently 
he fell to thinking again about the Christmas Days that 


| he had once known. The great Winter festival is so es- 


sentially devoted to children that he could not but re- 
member the gifts and the gayeties that he had planned at 
one time, at similar seasons, for his little Kitty. He re- 
called particularly a Christmas-tree party gotten up for 
his little one, and at which a swarm of joyous children 
had been present. He had been rather bored at the time 
by the noise and confusion created by his juvenile guests, 
but on looking back at the affair he remembered only 
Kitty’s delight, and her screams of merry laughter with 
which she greeted every separate offering from the won- 
derful tree that bore such enchanting fruit. 

Just then he met, face to face, a certain disreputal le 
man about town, one Hiram Tait, to whom he had been 
introduced more than once. Heretofore he had declined 
to accept the acquaintance, owing to Mr. Tait’s decidedly 
shady reputation and dissipated habits, and that person- 
age had met his tacit refusal at recognition with surly ac- 
quiescence. Now he swaggered up to Mr. Lestrange, ac- 
costed him in hilarious tones by the cognomen of ‘ Dick 
the Divorced,” and insisted on going to take a drink with 
him then and there. 

Set free at last from this unwelcome hanger-on, Mr. 
Lestrange bent his steps to Delmonico’s, in the hope that 
he might meet some old friends at one of the dinner- 
tables of the famous restaurant. But the attractions of 
home festivities claimed, apparently, all his former asso- 
ciates, for he found no one there that he knew. He was 
compelled, therefore, to dine in solitary state, and to 
strive to chase away the growing depression of his spirits 
by the help of choice dishes and costly wines. But, as 
ill luck would have it, at the next table to his own was 
established a family party that had come from some sub- 
urban home, so that the children might enjoy a Christ- 
mas treat in New York. These were three in number— 


| two solemn-looking schoolboys and a bright-eyed little 
| girl, a few months older, perhaps than his own daughter. 


There was no resemblance between the children, for his 
small neighbor was a peachy-cheeked, dimpled baby bru- 
nette ; but her winning ways, and her prattle about the 
matinée that the whole family had just attended, and her 
unceasing questions about the theatre und the actors, and 
the wide-open astonishment of the great dark eyes at the 
unwonted details of a dinner at Delmonico’s, all brought 
vividly little Kitty to his mind. And, his dinner once 
finished, he took a sudden resolution. He would go to 
see his little one. It was nearly two weeks now since he 
had seen her, and surely it was allowable for a father to 
pay his own child a visit on Christmas Day. 

It was snowing hard when he went out into the street, 


| but he went in search of a toy-shop, and purchased there 


a costly but portable plaything as a pretext for his call. 
And then he set forth, not without certain misgivings, 
for the house in Forty-fifth Street, so lately his home, and 
where the lady who had been his wife was still residing 
with her only child. He got there speedily, but as he 
drew near he found his courage fail him. What right 
had he to present himself before the woman whose peace 
he had so sorely troubled, and from whose claims he had 
freed himself by a long and unrelenting effort? He 
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would mer 

ly ring th 
bell, in puire 
after Kitty's 
welfars 

leave his gif 
for her, a 

gO away 

The hous 
showed no 
gleam of 
light, née 
symptom ol 
Christmas 
gayety, as he 
ap proached 
it. Doubtless 
the mother 
and chi l d 
were out, 
called away 
by some one 
of the musi- 
cal festivals 
of the holi- 
day season. 


His hand 


was on the 
bell ° k nob 
when the 
sound of a 
carriage 
dashing up 


to the door 
caused him 
to glance 
round. He 
recog nized 
at once the 
coupé of the 
family phy- 
sician, Dr. 
Watson, and 
the white- 
haired ol d 
doctor him 
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self stepped 
out and 
came briskly 
up the steps, 
“Who is 
ill here, doe 
tor?’’ in 
quired Mr, 
Lestrange, 
‘“*Mr. Le- 
strange, is 
that you? I 
did not know 
you at first 
in the dark. 
I am sorry 
to say that 
your little 
girl has been 
at death’s 
door from 
diphtheria.” 
**She has 
been? She 
is better now, 
I trust ?” 
“Rather 
better, but 
not out of 
danger by 
any means. 
She gets no 
sleep except 
while her 
mother walks 
up and down 
the floor wii 
her in her 
arms. This 
has been 
going on for 
five days 
past, and 
poor Mrs.— 
Mrs.—her 
mother, I 
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should say 
We shall have her falling ill next, I fear, even if 
the child recovers.” 

“Tf!” It needed only this word to impel Richard 
Lestrange to quickly enter the house, and to follow close 
behind the doctor as the latter sought the sick-room. 

Poor little Kitty was a piteous sight to behold as she 
lay, wan and moaning, on her mother’s breast, while the 
unhappy lady paced the floor with tottering steps, essay- 
ing, in a voice broken with weeping and with weariness, 
to croon forth some old nursery ditty in response to the 
hoarse wail of the little one, ‘‘Sing, mamma—sing to 
Kitty—do sing !” 

A firm touch was laid on her shoulder, and she paused 
in her walk to confront the man who had once been her 
husband. She started back as though to flee from his 
presence, but the sick child had recognized him, and held 
out her wasted arms with a murmur of, ‘‘ Papa—Kitty’s 
own papa; do take Kitty !” 

**Give me the child, Clara,” said Mr. Lestrange, in a 
pleading tone. ‘I will take care of her to-night, and do 
you go and rest.” 

‘Yes, do—I insist upon it,” said Dr. Watson, authori- 
tatively. ‘* You will be falling ill next, and then who will 
look after Kitty while she is getting well ?” 

**You will not take her from me?” whispered the 
pallid, exhausted woman, as Mr. Lestrange tenderly lifted 
the little one in his strong arms. 

**Never !—never! Go and lie down, Clara, and I will 
watch over the child till morning. Here, Susan, can you 
find me a dressing-gown and a pair of slippers? And 


iety. 


what do you think of your patient to-night, doctor ?” 
‘If she can only get a few hours’ sleep, I think she will 


do well. Otherwise I cannot answer for the result. If 
you will do as her mother has been doing—walk up and 
down and sing to her all night—I think she may possibly 
fall asleep. I will call the first thing in the morning.” 

And with some directions to the nurse concerning the 
medicine and nourishment for the patient, Dr. Watson 
took his departure. 

All night long Richard Lestrange paced the floor of 
the nursery with the little sufferer lying on his shoulder, 
and with one thin, burning arm twined around his neck. 
** Sing, papa !—do sing !” was her constant plaint. And, 
by a strange mockery of memory, there came to his lips 
only fragments of drinking-songs, or scraps of opéra-bouffe 
airs — nothing appropriate, nothing soothing—but the 
tunes served their turn, and perhaps, too, the magnetism 
of the powerful, healthy form on which the sick child was 
pillowed helped her, for when the tardy dawn was steal- 
ing in at the windows, and Clara came in her white dress- 
ing-gown, like a bewildered ghost, to ask after her child, 
the little invalid lay on her father’s breast in a deep, 
peaceful sleep, such as she had not known since the be- 
ginning of her illness. 

But Kitty was not yet out of danger. The terrible 
malady with which she had been attacked, and which 
had so nearly caused her death, was not lightly to be 
overcome. Mr. Lestrange quietly installed himself at the 
sick child’s bedside, and proved a most watchful and in- 
defatigable nurse, so that when, late on the evening of 
December 31st, Dr. Watson announced, gayly, that bis 
little patient had nothing left to do but to get well as 
fast as possible, he added, gravely : 

**And I think, without your care, Mr. Lestrange, it 
would have gone hard with her. To you and to her 
mother belong, under Heaven, the chief credit for having 
saved her.” 

As the doctor closed the door behind him, the father 
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is worn out with fatigue and grief and anx- | and mother looked at each other across the low bed in 


which their darling lay, and beside which, during the 
past week, they had knelt side by side during long hours 


_of bitter agony and suspense, watehing every breath and 


fearing each one might prove the last. Finally, Richard 


| Lestrange stretched out his hand toward his divorced 
| wife across the sleeping child, and she laid her cold 
| palm in his own. 


‘Clara, I have learned during these last sad days that 


| there is a tie between us that no lawyers can dissever. 


What has been done can be undone. Will you send me 
away ?” : 

Her head drooped lower, and her hand trembled. 

‘*T was not altogether blameless, Richard. Let us for- 
give each other, as we hope to be forgiven hereafter—for 
our darling’s sake !” 

He came around the bed and stood beside her. 
then he took her, unresisting, into his arms. 

**Clara, let us begin a new life with the New Year. We 
must be married again—how strange that seems! Mrs. 
Frost, I kiss you as your betrothed before I go to get tlie 
ring and the necessary papers. And we will be wiser and 
more forbearing, dear, will we not, in our second married 
life than we were in our first one ?” 

And Clara did not contradict him. 


And 
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Opera is objected to by two great classes of persons : 
those who think it unnatural that men and women should 
throughout a drama be made to sing—as if it were not 
equally unnatural that in tragedies they should be made 
to talk in blank verse, or even in rhyme—and those who 
do not care for music at all. Both these classes, however, 
entertain a sort of admiration for the operatic prima 
donna, who, unlike the work she adorns, seems to ap- 
peal to all sections of the community. Musicians and 
the sterner class of musical critics have never ceased to 
utter lamentations and protests in connection with the 
undue regard shown for the prima donna—often to the 
neglect, it must be admitted, of the opera in which she 
appears. To many the story will be familiar of the gen- 
tleman who, after taking stalls for the next Patti night, 
went back to the office to ask what opera would he 
played ! From the time of Adriana Baroni, whose charms 
were celebrated by Milton in no less than three Latin 
poems, to the present day, when the star of the moment 
prefers to be praised in intelligible English, the prima 
donna has often been the cause of operatic success. For 
that excellent reason the position of the prima donna is 
one that excites much admiration, and some envy. 

To be thoroughly successful, a prima donna should 
possess a variety of gifts and acquirements in addition to 
perfect vocalization. She ought to be personally inter- 
esting, and the enthusiasm of an audience will be more 
easily aroused if to her artistic accomplishments she also 
unites great personal beauty. Of course she must be an 
excellent actress, and it is absolutely necessary that she 
should exhibit the most refined taste in the matter of 
dress. To enjoy European favor she must have several 
languages at her command. Italian, if not the first, is 
the second language of every prima donna; and the 
most successful of contemporary prime donne have — 
like Malibran, the most striking type of the class—pos- 
sessed a complete mastery of several tongues. Perhaps 
the gift of language and the gift of song go to a certain 
extent together. 
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The public have but little idea of the indomitable en- ; 


ergy that a great prima donna should possess—called 
upon, as she is during the season (and with a great prima 
donna, changing perpetually from capital to capital, it is 
always and everywhere the season), to take part in morn- 
ing rehearsals, afternoon concerts, evening representa- 
tions, and often private concerts when the operatic repre- 
sentations are at an end; or of the knowledge of society 
of various kinds and countries which a prima donna of 
the highest class cannot, with such a varied life, fail to 
acquire. She ends by knowing something of the artistic, 
literary and fashionable society of every capital in Eu- 
rope, and has been on speaking as well as singing terms 
with the members of all the principal courts. The cos- 
mopolitanism of the really absolute prima donna axsolu‘a 
is one of the most remarkable things about her. Of the 
thousands of singers who dream of competing, of the 
hundreds who actually compete, for the highest honors 
in the profession, of the dozens who are very near attain- 
ing these honors, there are scarcely more than three or 
four at any time by whom they are really gained ; and 
from these fortunate few a certificate of nationality is the 
last thing that would be demanded. They may come 
from Italy, Canada, the United States or Sweden, from 
Hamburg, Paris or Pesth. The one thing necessary is 
that, possessing the rare qualifications I have spoken of, 
they shall sing habitually in the Italian language. They 
are more than cosmopolitan, for instead of being citizens 
of the world—that is to say, of no city in particular— 
they are citizens of each and every city at which they 
happen to be engaged. 

Prime donne do certainly receive immense salaries. 
Still it must not be forgotten that their expenses—above 
all, traveling expenses and outlay for dress—are very 
great. They are for the most part charitable even to ex- 
cess. They are surrounded at the theatre by attendants 
of all kinds, some of whom expect money for the most 
trifling services. Nevertheless, after making due allow- 
ance for the prima donna’s inevitable expenditure, the 
fact remains that she is exceedingly well paid. Indeed, 
no women receive larger incomes except empresses and 
queens. There is this difference, however : that the in- 
come of the sovereign, apart from revolutions, is for life, 
while that of the prima donna is only for the life of her 
voice, which in the case of a happily constituted and ex- 
ceptionally successful prima donna may be reckoned at 
twenty-five years—say, from twenty to forty-five. A dura- 
tion of twenty years for voice and of twelve for popular- 
ity would, however, be nearer the average. 

The prima donna was never more highly appreciated 
than in the present day. Like all persons who hold ex- 
alted positions, she is exposed to reverses, and a fall in 
her case amounts often to a catastrophe. Many prime 
donne have had tragic ends ; and this may in some meas- 
ure console envious persons who cannot forgive them 
their dazzling successes, Voltaire—or, rather, a character 
in one of Voltaire’s tales—said of theatrical queens and of 
the style in which they were treated toward the end of 
the eighteenth century, ‘‘On les adore quand elles sont 
belles, et on les jette 4 la voirie quand elles sont mortes.” 
We treat them with more respect in these days, and justly 
80; for of many of them it may be fairly said that they 
are ornaments of society as well as of the stage. 

As a rule they do not marry well. What agreeable 
woman ever did in the opinion of her male friends ? 
But the prima donna’s husband deserves a separate 
study. 

The social position of a prima donna, as long as she 
Temains single, extends over so much ground that it is 
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really undefinable. Afterward it is regulated to some 
extent by the s/atus of her*husband. Wherever she is 
invited he, of course, must be asked ; and unless he be a 
man of tact, he runs the risk of being looked upon as lit- 
tle better than the husband of a professional beauty. Jn 
view at once of her art and of her happiness, she cannot, 
perhaps, do better than marry a leading member of her 
own profession. 

The operatic prima donna, as we know her to-day, be- 
longs essentially to modern times. Like the actress, to 
whom she is generally superior by her indispensable artis- 
tic training, though often inferior in native wit, she is a 
product of the last two hundred years. Mrs. Coleman, 
who took the principal female part in Matthew Lock’s 
and Henry Lawes’s ‘‘Siege of Rhodes,” at Sir William 
Davenant’s theatre, in 1656, was the first dramatic singer 
—the first prima donna, that is to say—who was heard 
in England ; as she was the first actress, moreover, who 
appeared on the English stage. 

Margarita de l’Epine was the first Italian singer whose 
presence in England has been recorded. She could not, 
for the best reasons, sing on her arrival in Italian opera. 
But she sang with the greatest success Italian airs ; and 
she remained there so long that she was able to take part 
in establishing Italian opera in England, when, during 
the early part of the eighteenth century, that form of 
entertainment was at last introduced. 

A so-called Italian opera, by an Englishman named 
Clayton, who had composed his work in Italy, was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane in 1705; the same Clayton who 
afterward set to music Addison’s ‘‘ Rosamond,” and who, 
as representing native talent, joined the two foreigners, 
named Nicolo Haym and Charles Dieupart, in an attempt 
to put down the foreigner Handel. ‘‘ Arsinoe,’’ as Clay- 
ton’s lamentable work was called, could not, being com- 
posed to an Anglicized libretto, suit Margarita de l’Epine. 
who sang only in Italian ; and the part for the prima 
donna was assigned to Margarita’s English rival, Mrs. 
Tofts. From the very beginning of operatic representa- 
tions in England, no prima donna of mark has ever been 
without a rival; nor has either of the rivals failed to 
find support from a sworn body of partisans among the 
public. 

Mrs. Tofts, then, was the first prima donna who sang 
on the English stage in what was professedly an Italian 
opera. 

In 1714, Anastasia Robinson tame on the scene, to dis- 
appear from Italian opera and from the stage generally in 
1724. This takes us up to and beyond the time of Duras- 
tanti, and brings us to the period of the two formidable 
rivals, each formidable to the other, Cuzzoni and Faustina ; 
and it is interesting to turn the pages of musical history 
and see how Durastanti is eclipsed by Cuzzoni, and Cuz- 
zoni again by Faustina, while Faustina in her turn has to 
give way to Mingotti. 

Meanwhile, Italian opera having temporarily gone 
under, English opera —‘‘ the beggars’ opera,” that is to 
say—has temporarily come up, and with it the charming 
Lavinia Fenton, who soon, however, disappears in com- 
peny with a duke. This incident, taken in connection 
with similar ones in the lives of Anastasia Robinson and 
of Miss Campion, suggests the inspiriting thought that at 
the feet of the prima donna lies a path that may lead to 
the most dazzling altitudes. An Englishman may gain 
entry to the House of Lords by way of the House of 
Commons, the Army, or the Bar ; or, if he does not mind 
being only a life-peer, through the Church. But for an 
Englishwoman who has a career to make, the only road 
to the peerage is by way of the stage. That is the great 
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lesson taught by the history of the prima donna, at least 
of the English prima donna, during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 


Across the Channel, Sophie Arnould, besides being one 
of the wittiest and most charming of women, was the 
most distinguished of the vocalists who sang at the Paris 
Opéra in the old days before France had become one of 
the three great musical countries of Europe. During the | 
eighteenth century, at least until the arrival of Gliick in 
Paris, music, especially operatic music and oratorio, was, 
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thanks to Handel, on a much higher level in England 
than in France. All the great Italian singers visited Lon- 
don and sang at the King’s Theatre. France, on the other 
hand, was without an Italian opera; and its national 
opera, to judge from the accounts of it left by Rousseau 
and by Burney, was not a thing to be proud of. 
Another most distinguished operatic actress of this 
period was Mademoiselle de Maupin, now better known 
through Théophile Gautier’s scandalous, but brilliant 
and vigorously written, novel, than, by her actual advent- 
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ures and exploits—which, however, were sufficiently re- 
markable. Among the most amusing of her escapades 
were her assaults upon Duménil and Thévenard, tenor 
and baritone of the Académie Royale de Musique. Dressed 
in male attire, she went up to the former one night in the 
Place des Victoires, caned him, deprived him of his watch 
and snuff-box, and the next day produced the trophies at 
the theatre just as the plundered vocalist was boasting 
that he had been attacked by three robbers and had put 


| prime donne who have attained celebrity throughout 


Europe, though exception must be made in the striking 
cases of Madame Mara and of Mademoiselle Sontag. Ger- 
trude Elizabeth Mara, one of the most brilliant and most 
famous vocalists of the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was born to the name of Schmiiling, and her father 
was a musician of good repute at Hesse Cassel. 

Angelica Catalani was born in 1780, at Sinigaglia, in 
the Roman States, appeared on the operatic stage, and 


them all to flight. She is said to have terrified the latter sang successfully at Venice, Milan, Florence and Rome. 


to such a degree 
that he remained 
for three weeks 
hiding from her in 
the Palais Royal. 
Mademoiselle de 
Maupin was in 
many respects the 
Lola Montes of 
her day, but with 
more beauty, more 
talent, more pow- 
er and more dar- 
ing. 

Another inter- 
esting French 
singer of the 
eighteenth century 
was Madame Fa- 
vart, chiefly known 
in the present day 
by the popular op- 
eretta of which 
she is the heroine. 
This vocalist was 
for many years the 
glory and the chief 
support of the Op- 
éra Comique, 
which, in 1762, 
combined with the 
Comédie Italienne 
to form but one 
establishment. 
There was so much 
similarity in the 
styles cultivated at 
these two theatres, 
both devoted to 
comic opera of the 
buffo species, that, 
for several years 
before the union, 
Pergolese’s ‘‘ Serva 
Padrona’”’ was the 
favorite piece at 
one house, ‘‘La 
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Her principal in- 
structor was Mar- 
chesi ; and in 1798, 
at Leghorn, she 
was singing with 
Crivelli, Marchesi, 
and Mrs. Billing- 
ton. She was now 
invited to Lisbon, 
where she remain- 
ed four years, with 
a salary of 24,000 
crusados ($15,000). 
Proceeding thence 
to Madrid, she was 
flatteringly receiv- 
ed by the Queen, 
and realized above 
sixteen thousand 
dollars at one con- 
cert in that city. 
It was during 
her stay in the 
Peninsula that she 
married M. de Va- 
labréque, who was 
attached to the 
army of General 
Junot. Madame 
Catalani next paid 
a visit to England, 
in 1806, and made 
a brilliant début in 
the opera of ‘‘Sem- 
iramide,” compos- 
ed for her—in the 
days before Rossi- 
ni—by Portagallo. 
In 1809, Madame 
Catalani gave a 
series of concerts, 
having seceded 
from the London 
Opera, to which, 
however, she re- 
turned in March, 
1810. She sang 


Servante Maitresse” (Pergolese’s celebrated work in a4 also at the Lent oratorios and at the concerts o] ‘‘An- 


French version) at the other. 
One of Madame Favart’s greatest admirers was Marshal 


; ‘ | 
Saxe, a brave man, much loved by beautiful women, and 


especially associated in the present day, thanks to Scribe’s 
interesting drama, with Adrienne Lecouvreur. Maurice 
de Saxe declares at the end of the play that, whatever 
reputation he may enjoy in the future, his name will 
never be mentioned without recalling that of the charm- 
ing, but unfortunate, Adrienne. It may be mentioned, 
all the same, in connection with Madame Favart. 


tient Musick.” : : 
These engagements she retained, with a slight inter- 


ruption, until 1814, in which year Piccinni’s ‘‘ La Buona 
Figliola” was revived, after a lapse of nearly forty years, 
for her benefit; “when,” says a contemporary writer, 
‘‘an unbounded tribute was paid to her private charac- 
ter in her personation of the heroine, the Pamela of the 
opera stage.” : 

At length, after having visited the provinces, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and participated in the splendors of the sea- 


Germany has been the birthplace of but few of the | son of 1814, Madame Catalani quitted England, and made 
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the tour of Europe, during which she was received with 
a marked respect probably never before experienced by a 
public singer. 

Mademoiselle Colbran’s position in the history of opera 
and of operatic singers is marked by her connection with 


so many of Rossini’s works, in which, from the time of | 


her making his acquaintance, in 1815, until he ceased to 
write for Italy, she filled almost invariably the leading 
female part. She played a leading part, too, in Rossini’s 
life ; for toward the end of his Italian career she became 
his wife. The composer and his favorite prima donna 
were married in the Spring of 1822, at Castelnuovo, near 
Bologna. She was born at Madrid in 1785, and she is 
said to have been a great beauty in the queenly style— 
dark hair, bright black eyes, imposing demeanor. 

To Madame Pasta belongs the credit of having intro- 
duced genuine acting into opera. Before Pasta’s time 
the Italian singers contented themselves with the con- 
ventional expression, the mechanical gesticulation, by 
which operatic singing will be always more or Jess disfig- 
ured ; so difficult is it to find vocal and histrionic talent 
combined in the same artist. But when Pasta had once 


shown how beautiful music might be rendered intensely | 


dramatic, the singers of her time were obliged, as best 
they could, to follow her example. 

Malibran was, in her way as great a genius as Pasta ; 
and in many of her parts Pasta was to be succeeded by 
Grisi, who, without being a perfect actress, possessed 
wonderful dramatic power. 

It was the good-fortune of Pasta to be connected with 
each of the three eminent Italian composers who, in the 
course of thirty years—from 1813, when Rossini pro- 
duced ‘‘Tancredi” at Venice, to 1848, when Donizetti 
brought out ‘Maria di Rohan” at Vienna, and ‘‘ Don 
Pasquale” at Paris—supplied all Europe with operatic 
music. Rossini had no sooner left Italy than his place 
was occupied by Bellini and Donizetti. The year 1829 
saw the first performance of Rossini’s ‘“‘ Guillaume Tell” 
at Paris, and of Bellini’s ‘ Straniera,” followed by his 
“Tl Pirata,” at Milan ; and the year following, Rossini 
having now abandoned operatic composition for ever, 
Donizetti produced, also at Milan, his ‘‘ Anna Bolena.” 


Daughter of Garcia, the original A/maviva of Rossini’s | 
*‘ Barbiere,” Marietta Malibran is also connected with | 


operatic history as sister of Madame Viardot-Garcia, the 
unrivaled Fidés of Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Prophéte,” and the 
only Orfeo of these latter days. 
used to be bullied by their tyrant father has often been 
told. He would beat them until they screamed ; and so 
little, after a time, did their cries affect the people in the 
neighborhood, that when shrieks of unusual volume and 
acuteness proceeded from the house (they were living in 
Paris at the time), passers-by would say: “It is noth- 
ing ; it is only Monsieur Garcia teaching his daughters to 
sing.” 

The most erue] act, however, of Garcia toward his 
daughter Marietta was not committed until she had at- 
tained her seventeenth year, when, in 1825, he gave her to 
an old and profligate merchant, named Malibran. French 
by nationality and American by settlement, Malibran 


became bankrupt. 
promised Garcia a present of 100,000 franes ; and per- 
haps the only satisfactory point connected with tho 


shameful marriage was the non-fulfillment of this en- | 


gagement. : 

The French courts, by some process not wholly intelli- 
gible (for divorce was at that time impossible in France), 
are said to have annulled the marriage. In any case, 


How the Garcia chiJdren | 


Madame Malibran became, some time afterward, the wife 


| apparent of De Bériot, the famous Belgian violinist. 
| According to Moscheles, Malibran’s first marriage was 


dissolved by special dispensation from the Pope. 

No one has ever given a fuller or more interesting ac- 
count of Malibran than Moscheles, whose writings and 
sayings concerning this charming artist must always be 
referred to by those who wish to gain a true knowledge 
of her character, whether as an artist or as a woman. 

Malibran’s favorite characters were Amina, Norma and 
Romeo ; all, it will be observed, personages in operas by 
Bellini. ‘‘ The actions of this fiery existence,” says M. 
Castil Blaze, ‘‘ would appear fabulous if we had not seen 
Marietta among us; fulfilling her engagements at the 
theatre, resisting all the fatigue of the rehearsals, of the 
representations, after galloping morning and evening in 
the Bois de Boulogne, so as to tire out two horses. She 
used to breakfast during the rehearsals, on the stage. 
Her travels, her excursions, her studies, her perform- 
ances, might have filled the lives of two artists, and two 
very complete lives, moreover. She starts for Sinigaglia, 
during the heat of July, in man’s clothes; takes her seat 
on the box of the carriage, drives the horses ; scorched 
by the sun of Italy, covered with dust, she arrives, jumps 
into the sea, swims like a dolphin, and then goes to her 
hotel to dress. At Brussels she is applauded as a French 
Rosina, delivering the prose of Beaumarchais as Made- 
moiselle Mars would have delivered it. She leaves 
Brussels for London, comes back to Paris, travels about 
in Brie, and returns to London, not like a courier, but 
like a dove on the wing.” 

No great singer met with a more tragic end than poor 
Malibran, the finest singer of her time died, as the med- 
ical report said, of nervous fever—but, as Moliére would 
probably have put it, ‘‘of two doctors and a lancet.” 

Next, we come to Grisi and Mario—for the two names 
are inseparably linked in fame. 

‘*These are your little Grisettes,” 


said the Emperor 
Nicholas to Madame Grisi-Mario, meeting her one day at 
St. Petersburg, with her two little girls, Rita and Clelia. 
The third daughter, now Mrs. Godfrey Pearse, who tells 
the story, was not yet born. 


” 


‘No, sire,” answered Madame Grisi, with an appro- 
priateness almost too happy for reality ; ‘‘they are my 
little Marionettes.” 

The children, who were at once ‘‘ Marionettes ” and 
** Grisettes,” had for parents the greatest tenor and the 
greatest dramatic soprano of their time; and the two 


| eminent vocalists seem to have been predestined to come 


together, long before the fated conjunction actually took 
place. They sang apart for several years. But when 


| they had once met they were not afterward to be sepa- 


rated except by death. What, however, is particularly 
noticeable in their early lives is that a similar adverse 
wind drove them at the same time from Italy to France, 
at a period when neither knew of the other’s existence, 
and when both were unknown to fame. 

They were indeed an incomparable pair—more liber- 


| ally endowed by Nature with every attribute of personal 


| beauty, vocal power and dramatic genius than any other 
had scarcely married the idolized prima donna when he | 


He had, in his boundless mendacity, 


of their kind. Their union was an inestimable gain to 
art, and their attachment to one another as romantic and 
devoted as that of any hero and heroine they ever imper- 
sonated, It hallowed and was hallowed by their common 
pursuit in life; it sanctified their home; it gave inces- 
santly renewed fire and zest to their representations upon 
the lyric stage. 

Madame Lind - Goldschmidt was one of the few per- 
fect singers of the century, though so many years have 


passed since she appeared on the operatic stage that this | 
statement must, by most amateurs of the present day, be 
taken on trust. She filled her Jast operatic part at the end 
of the season of 1848, It is true that, for many years after- 
ward, she was heard from time to time at concerts, even 
down to the year 1866. But the Jenny Lind who touched 
the hearts and turned the heads of all who heard her 
may be said to have disappeared in little more than a year 
from the day when, in the Spring of 1847, she first came 
before the London public. No great singer had ever a 
shorter career, or a career that was more brilliant. 

Jenny Lind made her first appearance before an Amer- 
ican audience at Castle Garden, September 11th, 1850. 
The concert-hall was crowded in every part, and when 
the ‘‘ Swedish Nightingale’’ Stepped upon the platform, 
she was saluted by an audience of over 7,000 persons, 
who shouted most vociferously. Her principal solo was 
‘*Casta Diva,” from ‘‘Norma.” She sang with Belletti, 
the baritone, in the duet from Rossini’s ‘‘Turco in 
Italia”; and she was also heard in the trio for soprano 
voice and two flutes from Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Camp of Silesia,” 
afterward transplanted to ‘'L’Etoile du Nord,” where it 
now figures. The programme, moreover, contained some 
Swedish national airs, in which the singer created as 
much enthusiasm as in any of her operatic pieces. 

Out of the $26,000 realized by this concert, Jenny Lind 
gave her share of the profits—$10,000—to the principal 
New York charities ; and this was but the first of many 
like donations made by her during her tour in the United 
States. 

The American tour played an important part in Jenny 
Lind’s life ; for we have seen that in the United States 
she made the acquaintance of Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, the 
composer and pianist, her future husband. Much was 
said during the tour in America about her charitable 
gifts, but far less than the facts would have justified. 
Her profits from the tour were immense ; and so were 
the sums which she spent in founding musical scholar- 
ships, and in contributing to the support of benevolent 
institutions. Acster her return to Europe, in 1852, Ma- 
dame Lind-Goldschmidt gave concerts, but she sang no 
more on the stage. Some years later she interested her- 
self in the Bach choir, whose performances were directed 
by her husband ; and when the Royal College of Music 
was started, she volunteered her services as a teacher of 
singing. That they were readily accepted need scarcely 
be added. In private life Madame Lind - Goldschmidt 
was much esteemed; and by those who knew her per- 
sonally she will be remembered as an ornament, not only 
of the concert-room, and above all of the operatic stage, 
but of the society, everywhere, in which she moved. 
She died at Malvern Wells, England, in November, 1887. 

There is no such ‘merciless invoker of the ghosts of 
the past as music ; and there are certain melodies which 
will always recall, more forcibly than any painting could 
do, the girlish figure, the artless manner, and the exqui- 
site voice of the well-named ‘‘ Angiolina ”’ Bosio. 

To show what wonderful natural gifts Madame Bosio 
possessed, I may mention a fact which will “appear in- 
credible, but which is nevertheless true. The most 
accomplished vocalist in Europe, who never sang more 
easily than when she was singing the most difficult pas- 
sages, not only knew nothing of music as a science, but 
could not even read from notes. 

In St. Petersburg, where Madame Bosio received more 
applause from the public, and more distinguished atten- 
tion from the court than any vocalist who had ever vis- 
ited the Russian capital before, the news of her death 
produced the saddest effect. 
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A certain number of operatic characters may be suid 
to have died with Mademoiselle Titiens. For a time, at 
least, it will be very difficult to find a Norma or a Lucrezia 
Borgia; while it will be impossible to meet with a perfect 
representative of Donna Anna or of Fidelio. Years hence, 
when a new impersonation of Mozart’s or of Beethoven’s 
heroine is attempted, the candidate for the highest hon- 
ors of lyric art will be tried by the standard of the great 
dramatic singer whose loss we still deplore. 

Adelina Patti, sometimes spoken of as an American, is, 
in fact, Italian by both parents ; nor was she born in 
America, but in Madrid, the Spanish ¢apital. Adelina 
Patti’s mother was herself a famous singer. It was under 
the name of Barilli that she obtuined her earliest tri- 
umphs. Then she married Salvatore Patti, an impre- 
sario, whose operatic speculations led him to all parts of 
the world. Madame Barilli was a member of his com- 
pany. 

Adelina’s father took her to the United States when 
she was only three years old, so that she was really 
brought up under American influences, including the 
influence of the American climate —a favorable one, 
no doubt, for the singing voice. Adelina received her 
first lessons in reading, writing, pianoforte-playing and 
singing from a friend of the family, Madame Paravelli ; 
and it was to Madame Paravelli’s accompaniment that 
the little girl sang her first operatic airs. 

According to the author of the ‘‘ Souvenirs d’un Im- 
presario,” Adelina Patti was in 1848 six years of age. The 
same writer tells us that in 1850 (no month named) she 
was eight years of age ; whence it must be concluded that 
she was born sometime in 1842, though, according to 
Grove’s ‘‘ Musical Dictionary,” February 19th, 1843, was 
her birthday. Adelina Patti, except perhaps in her girl- 
hood, never looked her age ; but Maurice Strakosch gives 
his dates with an air of certainty, however fantastic they 
may seem. 

In 1850, Mr. Max Maretzek engaged little Adelina 
Patti, then eight years of age, and introduced her to the 
public at a charity concert. On this interesting occasion 
the little girl, who eleven years afterward was to be recog- 
nized as the most brilliant vocalist in Europe, sang the 
final rondo of ‘‘ La Somnambula” and the ‘‘ Echo Song,” 
first made popular by Jenny Lind. The sensation she 
produced was immense; and the morning after the con- 
cert she was already celebrated, 

From the age of eight to that of eleven Adelina Patti 
traveled with Maurice Strakosch, who began at Baltimore 
a series of concerts in which she took part. 

With commendable prudence, Strakosch had recom- 
mended that from the age of twelve to that of fifteen 
Mademoiselle Patti should not sing in public, a period of 
repose seeming necessary in order to allow her beautiful 
voice to develop itself without any risk of being strained. 

While, however, Strakosch was engaged in composing 
an opera called ‘‘ John of Naples,” which was produced 
at New York in 1857, with Mademoiselle Parodi in the 
principal part, the celebrated Gottschalk prevailed upon 
Adelina’s parents to allow him to take her on a tour 
through India. 

In 1859, Strakosch became director of the icalian Opera 
at New York, and here, ‘‘ at the age of sixteen,” he says, 
‘** Adelina Patti made her first appearance on any stage. 
She was already at that time the charming woman and 
the adorable artist that she is now.” 

It was on the 24th of November that this interesting 
début took place, and if, as Maurice Strakosch tells us, 
the youthful Adelina was at that time only sixteen, it fol. 
lows that, contrary to his previous statement, she must 
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maltreated by brigands. This was quite enough 
to determine the young prima donna not to con- 
tinue her journey. Nothing could induce her to 
change her decision, and after a short visit to 
Havana she embarked for England, where an en- 
gagement had been offered to her at Her Majesty's 
Theatre. 

After her first season in London, Mademoiselle 
Patti went to Brussels, where she met with as 
much success from the public as in London, 
though with less from the critics. One Belgian 
newspaper, while admitting her talent, is said 
to have recommended the young artist to con- 
tinue her studies for a time at the Brussels Con- 
servatoire. ° 

From Brussels the new singer, who was gradu 
ally making for herself a European reputation, 
went on to Berlin, where Pauline Lucca was the 
favorite of the day. 

On arriving at Berlin, Mademoiselle Patti, as a 
stranger and as the last comer, hastened to pay 
Mademoiselle Lucca avisit. Mademoiselle Lucca 
lived at this time on a fourth floor (though the 
loftiness in one’s abode has not so much signifi- 
cance in Continental capitals as in London), and 
she received her visitors—-Maurice Strakosch and 
his sister-in-law—not only in her bedroom, but in 
bed. ‘* Between the sheets,” writes Strakosch, 
‘*she looked like a child ; and with her first words 
she expressed her astonishment at seeing Adelina 
Patti, who, like herself, was a delicate and ador- 
able little creature. ‘What !’ repeated Lucca, as 
if in spite of herself, ‘are you the great Patti ? 
No rivalry existed between the two singers ex- 


MME. FURSH-MADI, cept on the stage. Away from the theatre they 


have been born in 1843. With a neglect which it 
is difficult to forgive, Strakosch, so prodigal of 
less important details, fails to mention the opera 
in which Adelina Patti sang ‘‘for the first time 
on any stage.” 

After his sister-in-law’s immense success, Stra- 
kosch tore up the contract by which she was 
bound to sing for him during five years, on com- 
paratively moderate terms. By the terms of this 
agreement Adelina Patti was to receive for the 
first year 2,000, for the second 3,000, for the 
third 4,000, for the fourth and fifth 5,000 francs a 
month. ‘‘ Contrast this,” says Strakosch, ‘‘ with 
what Madame Patti received a few years ago at 
New York and San Francisco, where Mr. Maple- 
son paid her $5,000 for each performance.” Stra- 
kosch now signed a new contract, which, he tells 
us, was acted upon as long as his business rela- 
tions with Madame Patti were continued, and by 
the terms of which singer and impresario were, 
after the payment of general expenses, to share 
profits. 

Offers of an engagement were now received 
from every side. ‘* North America, South Amer- 
ica and Mexico were all,” says Strakosch, ‘ dis- 
puting for Adelina Patti, whose renown in the 
New World was now greater than ever.” She 
was on her way to Mexico, where the public 
awaited her with the greatest impatience, when 
an unexpected incident occurred. In the St. 
Louis Hotel, at New Orleans, two young ladies 
told her that they had just arrived from Mex- 
icc, where they had been attacked, robbed and MME. EMMA NEVADA-PALMER, 
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remained on the most friendly terms. In spite of the 
press, which showed itself hostile, Adelina Patti tri- 
umphed with the public; and King William, who was 
not yet Emperor, attended all her performances, and 
went to congratulate her in her box.” 

On July 29th, 1868, Mademoiselle Adelina Patti was 
married, at the Catholic Church of Clapham, to the Mar- 
quis de Caux. Among the not very numerous guests was 
Signor Mario, who, at the breakfast, whispered that the 
marquis, much as he might be attached io his fascinat- 
ing bride, had never made love to her so much as he, her 
constant tenor, had done. 

The love-making of the tenor from fictitious becomes 
at times real, and from the stage passes into private life. 
This, some years later, was verified in the case of Signor 
Nicolini, Signor Mario’s successor at the Royal Italian 
Opera, who, apart from the operatic stage, had become 
the successor of the Marquis de Caux. Madame Patti's 
second husband was, let it be observed, after the retire- 
ment of Mario, the best tenor of his day. His voice left 
something to be desired—it was wanting in firmness ; 
but he sang with fine dramatic expression, while his act- 
ing and general demeanor recalled at times those of Mario 
himself. 

Without malice, and merely as a matter of operatic 
history, Maurice Strakosch gives a list of eminent prime 
donne whose marriage has been followed by separation, 
which in some cases (as in that of Madame Patti) has 
again been followed by a happy union. Amongst the 


names he cites are those of Malibran, Bosio, Frezzolini, 
Grisi, Lucca, Trebelli, Marie Sasse and Marie Heilbron. 
It is the ambition of every prima donna to get married ; 
but once a wife, she attaches too little importance to the 


wedding-ring. 

The American tours undertaken py Madame Patti, 
under the auspices and management of Colonel Maple- 
son, have carried her to the extremities of civilization, 
and sometimes beyond them. Her life and adventures in 
the United States as leading lady of Colonel Mapleson’s 
Opera Company have been described in graphic lan- 
guage by scores of American journalists. Colonel Maple- 
son is by long odds the operatic impresario best known 
to Americans of the present generation. He has always 
shown a marked predilection for American singers. Patti 
is an American to all intents and purposes, as she was 
reared in the United States. In 1860, he took her to 
England and brought her out ; in 1862, he presented Clara 
Louise Kellogg to the London public ; in 1868, Minnie 
Hauk ; in 1869, Annie Louise Carey ; in 1870, Miss Val- 
leria, of Baltimore ; in 1871, Florence Rice- Knox and 
Jules Perkins, the basso ; in 1874, Candidus, the tenor, 
and also Henry Stanfield ; in 1875, Maria Litta ; in 1876, 
Emma Abbott ; in 1877, Marie Van Zandt, whom.he had 
placed under tuition for five years previously ; in 1879, 
Emma Nevada ; in 1880, Dotti ; and in 1883, Nordica. 

To attempt any complete appreciation of Madame Patti 
in the various parts she has undertaken would be out of 
the question, so numerous have they been. Her admir- 
ers, however, have missed something if by chance any of 
them have not seen her in perhaps the most characteris- 
tic of all her impersonations—that of Rosina, in which (to 
borrow a happy expression from the Russian critic, the 
late Lenz,) she shows herself, at each fresh appearance, 
“plus Patti que jamais.” 

Madame Patti may now be said, so far as Europe is 
concerned, to have quitted the operatic stage. So ex- 
travagant are her terms that no manager can engage her 
for performances in which it is necessary that she should 
be supported by other singers of something like her own 
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artistic value. She has taken farewell of art as she prac- 
ticed it in her early days ; and she has for some time past 
been engaged in making, by means of her immense repu- 
tation and undiminished talent, a colossal fortune. Such, 
however, has been the history of most previous ‘‘ stars,” 
dramatic as well as operatic; and if Madame Patti is 
now profiting by her fame, it must be remembered that 
this fame was originally due to genuine artistic success, 
gained successively in every European capital. 

Madame Patti has never sung in one of Wagner’s op- 
eras ; differing in this respect from Madame Lucca, Ma- 
dame Nilsson, Mademoiselle de Murska, and Madame 
Albani. 

Madame Pauline Lucca belongs to the same period as 
Madame Adelina Patti and Madame Christine Nilsson, 
and was born in the same year. She first attracted atten- 
tion in 1856, when, as a young girl, she was singing in 
the choir of the Karlskirche at Vienna. Here her bean- 
tiful voice was much remarked ; and the Karlskirche was 
attended by many persons who might have reproached 
themselves, like St. Augustine, with paying more attei- 
tion to the singing than to what was being sung. 

Soon afterward Pauline Lucca joined the Vienna Opera 
House, accepting in the first instance an engagement in 
the chorus; but chorus-master, musical director and 
manager soon saw that in the sweet-voiced Pauline they 
had no ordinary chorus-girl to deal with. 

At Olmiitz, in 1859, two years before Adelina Patti came 
out in London, Pauline Lucca appeared as Elvira, in 
‘*Ernani.” From Olmiitz she went to Prague, where, in 
1860, she caused the greatest enthusiasm by her imper- 
sonation of Valentine, in ‘‘ Les Huguenots.”” Meyerbeer 
had now heard of her, and when, in 1861, she came to 
Berlin, he recognized in her his ideal Selika, 

In 1863, Madame Pauline Lucca made her first appear- 
ance at the Royal Italian Opera, where Patti, since 1861, 
had been the reigning star. Here her most successful 
impersonations were Margherita, in ‘‘ Faust” (which for 
mapy seasons she played alternately with Madame Patti) ; 
Valentine, in ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” a part for which she was 
scarcely fitted, by her not very imposing figure, but which 
she sang with fine dramatic feeling ; Zerlina, in ‘‘ Fra Di- 
avolo”’; and above all. perhaps, Cherubina, in the ‘‘ Mar- 
riage of Figaro.” 

Madame Lucca terminated her first London engage- 
ment, contracted for several years, by an abrupt depart- 
ure. Her sudden flight was never explained — not, at 
least, to the public. 

It exposed the fugitive to the payment of a heavy in- 
demnity, as stipulated in the agreement. But when, 
some years afterward, the opportunity of re-engaging 
Madame Lucca presented itself, the manager, putting 
aside all question of damages and fines, was only too 
glad to profit by it. 

Both Madame Lucca’s husbands were warriors. Both 
served in the Prussian cavalry, and took part in the 
charge of Mars la Tour, delivered August 16th, 1870, 
with the object (duly attained) of arresting the march of 
3azaine’s army toward Paris until German troops should 
have assembled in sufficient force to drive back the 
French up to, and within, the walls of Metz. Moreover, 
in this famous charge both Madame Lucca’s husbands 
were severely wounded; and both were lying in this 
condition at one of the numerous hospitals established 
near Metz, when the intrepid prima donna resolved to 
visit Baron von Rhaden. She is said to have also visited 
his intimate friend and destined successor, when from 
her first husband she had been liberated, not by French 
bullets, but by American lawyers. 
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The German newspapers published long and enthu- 
siastic uccounts of Madame Lucca’s expedition to the 
neighborhood of Metz; and one enterprising writer is- 
sned in pamphlet form what was represented as a com- 
plete narrative of the adventurous journey. The pres- 
ence of a fair prima donna in an occupied district was 
certainly an incident of no ordinary kind. The favorite 
Court singer of the Emperor William, the fascinating art- 
ist who had enjoyed the honor of being photographed to- 
gether with the illustrious Bismarck (the outcome of a 
jocular proposition on the part of the vocalist, jocularly 
accepted by the Minister), had, of course, no trouble in 
obtaining the necessary passes ; and equally as a matter 
of course, she was received wherever she appeared with 
the utmost attention on the part of the military author- 
ities. 

Madame Christine or, rather, Christina Nilsson, the 
second of the ‘‘nightingales” given to us by Sweden, 
with Jenny Lind as first, and Miss Sigrid Arnoldson, it 
may be, as third, was born a child of wonder. Christine 
was born, August 3d, 1843, the same year (it has already 
been said) as Patti and Lucca. 

One day, a singer of distinction, Mademoiselle Valerius, 
afterward Baroness of Leuhusen, visited the house, and 
in the midst of an improvised concert expressed her desire 
to hear the little peasant girl of whose charming voice 
some one had spoken to her. Christine sang ; and then 
nothing would satisfy Mademoiselle Valerius but to take 
her away to her own house and there give her regular 
music-lessons. The little girl made much progress under 
the instruction of Mademoiselle Valerius. The next two 


years she spent at Gottenburg, where she received the 
rudiments of a good general education. 
The reputation left at Stockholm by Jenny Lind is said 


to have stimulated her to great exertions. She, in any 
ease, studied with surprising success ; and already proj- 
ects of a ‘‘ first appearance in public” were entertained. 
Just then a sister of Mademoiselle Valerius, who pos- 
sessed much talent as a portrait painter, was about to 
visit Paris. She suggested that Christine should ac- 
company her, and it was soon arranged that the young 
painter and the still younger singer should go to Paris 
together. 

Christine’s chief object in going to Paris was to place 
herself under a good professor ; and at Madame Colli- 
net’s she made the acquaintance of one of the most suc- 
cessful singing-masters of his time, M. Wartel, teacher 
of Madame Trebelli. 

M. Wartel saw at once that Christine’s talent fitted her 
above all for the operatic stage; but his young pupil 
was timid and had no particular inclination for a theat- 
rical life. One evening, however, she heard Madame 
Miolan-Carvalho, at the ThéAtre Lyrique, in ‘‘ La Reine 
Topaze ”’; and there was something in the performance 
of that charming vocalist which told Christine Nilsson 
that she also was a singer. She informed M. Wartel of 
the change her ideas had undergone ; and now, far from 
hesitating, she was only anxious that the director of the 
ThéAtre Lyrique, M. Carvalho, should give her a hearing. 
Mademoiselle Nilsson came out at the Théftre Lyrique 
as Violetta, in a French translation of Verdi's ‘‘ Traviata”’; 
and she did so without much success. ‘This opera had 
in like manner failed on its first production at Naples. 
At Naples the fiasco was caused by a striking want of 
harmony betweea the representative of Violetta and the 
Viol. ta who should have been represented, The latter 
is dying of consumption. The former was excessively 
robust, so that when the doctor of the piece said, in sor- 
rowful tones, ‘‘ She is fading away !” the audience, seeing 
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that their Violetta was still enormous, could not restrain 
their laughter. 

It was not until Mademoiselle Nilsson appeared in her 
second part, that of As‘rafiummanie, the Queen of Night, 
in Mozart’s ‘“‘ Magic Flute,” that she made a really brill- 
iant success. Her impersonation of Astrafiammante took 
the Parisians by storm, or, to use a more appropriate 
word, enchanted them. 

The next part she now undertook was that of Martha, in 
Flotow’s ever-popular work. Flotow—‘‘ Flotow Magico,” 
as some unscrupulous friend is said to have called him 
—had already put his favorite subject through no less 
than three transformations, when, in 1865, he presented 
‘* Martha” to the manager of the Théatre Lyrique in yet 
a fourth. 

In arranging ‘‘ Martha” for the Italian stage, the com- 
poser added two new airs—one for the contralto, the other 
for the baritone ; and he made some further changes in 
arranging it for the ThéAtre Lyrique, where—thanks in a 
great measure to Mademoiselle Nilsson’s charming im- 
personation of the heroine—it was represented for up- 
ward of 300 nights, 

Mademoiselle Nilsson’s most popular impersonation 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, London, was Margherita, in 
‘**Faust,” a character thoroughly in harmony with her 
poetic temperament. It was observed that in the first 
scenes the new Margherita’s costume was closely copied 
from the well-known figure of Gretchen by Ary Scheffer ; 
and if Scheffer had been alive, and had wished to illus- 
trate the drama throughout, he might in every scene have 
taken Mademoiselle Nilsson for the model of his heroine. 

In some respects Mademoiselle Nilsson’s Margherita 


| resembled the Margherita of Madame Miolan - Carvalho, 


for whom the part was written. But Mademoiselle Nils- 
son’s Margherita was the more natural of the two. 

The only part which Mademoiselle Nilsson has had the 
opportunity of ‘creating’ — though to many she has 
given anew character—is that of Edith, in Balfe’s ‘‘ Tal- 
isman,” or ‘‘ Talismano”; for, composed to an English 
libretto by the late Arthur Matheson, it was produced in 
an Italian, or, rather, <u Italianized, version, with the 
spoken dialogue of the original put into recitative. 

Nilsson has made more than one American tour, and 
always with the greatest possible success. Once, more- 
over, in her life the prima donna, as a rule, gets mar- 
ried ; and Mademoiselle Nilsson, like Madame Patti and 
Madame I.ucca (but in a more regular manner), has been 
married twice. Her first husband was Monsieur Au- 
guste Rouzaud (nephew of Admiral Rouzaud), a capital 
shot and an amiable, gentlemanly person. Stockbroker 
by occupation, and sportsman by taste, he succeeded more 
in the latter than in the former character. He killed large 
game in America, and served with distinction in the army 
of Paris during the siege; but he came to grief on the 
Paris Bourse. It must be mentioned in connection with 
Mademoiselle Nilsson’s first marriage that it was cele- 
brated at Westminster Abbey (1872), Dean Stanley, who 
was a friend of the bride, performing the service. 

Some years after the death of Monsieur Rouzaud, whose 
end was hastened by mental distress consequent on his 
heavy losses, Madame Nilsson married, early in 1887, 
Spanish nobleman, Count de Miranda; and she has not 
since her second marriage appeared either in the concert- 
room or on the stage, except at her brilliant farewell con- 
cert at the Royal Albert Hall, London, in June of the 
year 1887, 

The family name of Madame Albani is, or rather was, 
Lajeunesse ; which would seem to denote that she is not 
of Italian but of French origin. Italian by voice, style, 
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and musical education, this charming singer is by birth a | 
French-Canadian. She is sometimes claimed as belong- 
ing to the United States. But while she is partly Italian, 
partly French, and on the ground of a few years’ residence 
in the United States may be looked upon as in some de- 
gree American, as a Canadian she was born an English 
subject. As the wife of Mr. Ernest Gye, she is an En- 
glish subject by marriage. 

When, in 1870, Mademoiselle Lajeunesse made her dé- 
but, at Messina, in the opera of ‘‘La Sonnambula,” she 
assumed, in memory of the cathedral of Albany, N. Y., 
where she had sung, and of the kind-hearted bishop who 
had given her such good advice, the name of ‘‘ Albani.” 
Mademoiselle Lajeunesse, of Chamblay, Mademoiselle 
Albani, of Albany, has at present an English name, and 
belongs, not as a Canadian subject alone, to England. 
Madame Albani is particularly associated with the hero- 
ines of Wagner’s operas. 

Minnie Hauk, seemingly of German parentage, though 
she herself is American-English—cosmopolitan, in fact— 
sings with equal ease and success in English, Italian, 
French, German and Hungarian. She was born in New 
York, November 16th, 1852, and came out in operatic 
parts when she was but thirteen. Then she retired for 
a time, but meanwhile studied assiduously under Signor 
Errani. After further successes in her native land, she 
crossed the Atlantic, and before many years had made 
the tour of Europe. Beginning her European career at 
Vienna, she next went to London, and in October, 1868, 
made her first appearance at the Royal Italian Opera in 
the character of Amina. The youthful Minnie was, at 
this time, singularly artless ; and in the chamber scene, 
where Amina lies down in bed, she so gave herself up to 
the situation, she fell fast asleep. Fortunately the chorus 
of villagers was given in sufficiently loud tones to awaken 
in due time this by no means genuine somnambulist. 

Minnie Hauk has since sung in many countries, in 
many languages and in many parts, with one and the 
same success. 

At Berlin, some ten years ago, she created the part of 
Katherine, in the opera founded on the ‘‘ Taming of the 
Shrew,” by Goetz, whose fame as a writer of dramatic 


| by reason of his adventures. 
| those being the most famous who have not only sung 


Car- 
Both these composers, each of whom might have 
been expected in his own country to found a new school 
of opera, neither so heavy as that of our laborious com- 
posers nor so light as that of our frivolous ones, died at 
Each of them left a masterpiece, and each 
of these masterpieces was introduced to the London pub- 
lic by Minnie Hauk. 

Minnie Hauk is the wife of the Chevalier Hesse yon 
Wartegg, known by some very interesting works on Tunis 
and Algeria, and other countries. 

That versatile artist, Madame Marie Roze, has also dis- 
tinguished herself, during the last few years, in the part 
of Carmen. Of course she brings forward the gentle side 
of the character. Carmen has something of the playful- 
ness of the cat, something also of the ferocity of the 
tigress ; and the ferocious,side of Carmen’s disposition 
could not find a sympathetic exponent in Marie Roze. 

Carmen, in which so many vocalists have been strik- 
ingly successful, is, strangely enough, the only part in 
which Madame Patti, when she at last undertook it, 
made no very favorable impression—apparently from too 
great desire on her part to be original. 

One of the first prime donne of our time, Gabrielle 
Krauss, may be said to be almost unknown outside of 
France. Until recently she was the principal dramatic 
soprano at the Paris Opera House ; and those who have 
never seen her will be glad to make her acquaintance 
through her portrait. 

Byron is, of modern poets, the best known in the 
whole world, not by reason of his poetry alone, but also 
So with prime donne ; 


, 


music rests on this work, as that of Bizet rests on “ 
men.” 


an early age. 


admirably, but have also played a dramatic part in life. 
Many a prima donna, then, to whom I should have been 
delighted to assign a place here, must be kept out, or 
mentioned in only the most casual way, not from any 
fault of hers, but often from her merits. 


MALIBRAN’S TOMB, AT BRUSSELS, 
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ROSES AND RUBIES. 
By Lucy H, Hoorer. 

Tur warm, bright sunshine of the Summer of 1864 was 
shining with a softened radiance on the rugged coast of 
Brittany. But all its lustre could not shake away the 
gloom that hung about the old Chateau de Rivardee. 


The grim, gray walls that had braved the storms of cent- | 


uries, and even the fiercer tempests of the great French 
Revolution, reared themselves beneath their mantle of 
ivy, as dark, severe and uncompromising as ever. And 


something of the dreariness of the huge edifice hung | 


about its inmates, for the owner of the chateau, and its 
nnistress for nearly half a century, was dying. 

The Countess de Rivardec was dying, and she knew it. 
Vol. XXVII., No, 2—11. 


*““THE FACE, PALE AND WORN AND CHANGED, OF 
THE ONCE RADIANT LEONIE DE RIVARDEC WAS 
KEVEALED TO HER SISTERS.” 


The painful disease that for years past had 

been wearing away her strength and her vi- 

tality was nearing its final crisis, and when 

that crisis arrived she was well aware that 

she would suffer no more. She was grow- 

ing weaker every hour. Yet, like a true 

daughter of that brave old French nobility 
that went to the scaffold without a cry, and met the 
scorn of the rabble and death_jitself without flinching, 
she had never yielded to her suffering or her feebleness 
so far as to keep her bed. Those of her race were wont 
to die standing, like gentlemen and ladies. So, reclin- 
ing in a vast arm-chair, wrapped in a long, loose dress- 
ing-gown of violet brocade, with her gray locks arranged 
in coquettish little curls under the shade of a scarf of 
fine old point lace that was wrapped around her head 
and throat, she preserved the immutable stateliness of 
her bearing, the grace that had once been praised by 
royalty, the charm of her expression, as well as the vague 
sweetness of the smile wherewith the De Rivardecs were 
wont to conceal their thoughts. Her chair was placed 
near to an open window, through which came pleasantly 
the cool breath of the not far distant sea. Before her 
stood a small table, on which was an open jewel-box. 
The slender and ivory-white, though wrinkled, hands of 
the invalid, shaded by ruffles of a costly antique lace, 
hovered amongst the contents of the casket, now touch- 
i> g tenderly a diamond cross, next toying with the strings 
of a necklace of pearls, then holding to the light a brooch 
set with a large and perfect sapphire. At last the ofna- 
ments that the box had contained were arranged in three 
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divisions, aud the countess leaned back for some mo- 
ments, exhausted with her light labors. But speedily ral- 
lying, she drew toward her a small gold bonbonniére, with 
a crown and a fleur-de-lys enameled on the lid, and then 
she rang the small silver hand-bell that stood beside the 
casket. An old Breton woman entered in answer to the 
«summons, 

**My draught, Yvonne, and then tell the young ladies 
to come to me.” 

She drauk the potion, and as she returned the cup to 
the old servant's hands, she answered the wistful, inquir- 
ing glance of the devoted creature with a smile and a 
slight shake of the head. 

“Tt will not be long now, my good Yvonne; and I must 
confess that I am not sorry.” 

** Ah, Madame la Comtesse, and what then will become 
of the Roses of Rivardec ?” 

‘* When the parent stem is dead, the blossoms must be 
scattered ; that is the law of nature. But call them to 
me at once. My medicine has given me temporary ease 
and strength, and I must hasten to profit by these mo- 
ments of respite.” 

In a few minutes the door was thrown open, and the 
three Demoiselles de Rivardee (known far and wide 
thronghout Brittany as the Three Roses, a sobriquet uni- 
versally adopted by themselves as well as by their family 
and friends) came into the room. There was but little 
difference in their ages, yet they were singularly unlike 
each other, though they were all three endowed with a 
considerable amount of beauty. Henriette, the eldest, 
was a tall, imperious-looking brunette, with large, flash- 
ing black eyes and attenuated and aristocratic features. 
Haughty in expression and stately in bearing, she looked 


in every line and movement a true daughter of one of the | 


proudest and oldest families of the French noblesse. Ac- 
cording to a custom in vogue amongst the sisters, she 
wore a single red rose—one of that superb species 
known as the king rose—in the corsage of her plain but 
perfectly fitting morning dress of white cashmere. 


a dazzling complexion in warm, velvety tints of cream and 
roses, and eyes and hair of that beautiful shade of red- 
lighted brown that is at once so exquisite and so rare, 
was decidedly the loveliest of the three. The blush rose 
that she had fastened at the throat of her dress of pale- 
green muslin seemed decidedly her fitting emblem. 


Behind her sisters, pale, timid, and shrinking, came | 


the youngest sister, Mademoiselle Blanche. Her delitate 
features, half vailed beneath a floating cloud of wavy 
golden hair, her large, wistful, azure eyes, and her faintly 
tinted and expressive mouth, all wore a look of sadness 
and depression, the cause for which was not far to seek. 
The loose dress of gray linen that she wore only par- 
tially concealed the defects of her figure. 
was perceptibly higher than the other, and she limped 
slightly in her walk. 
sive face under its shining vail of rippling hair, and so 


Yet so winning was the fair, pen- 


beautiful were the great blue eyes and the delicate skin, 
just touched on cheek and lip with the faintest rose-color, 
that no one could question the claims of the fragile blonde 
to be numbered amongst the Roses of Rivardec. The 
white rose that had been placed in her briglit hair was 
not more pure-looking or more lovely than its wearer, 
Henriette and Leonie at once drew near to their mother, 
in obedience to her slight but imperative sign, while 
Blanche lingered shyly in the background. 
the first to kiss her mother’s cheek, to touch tenderly the 


wasted hand, and to look wistfully into the countenance | 


of the invalid for those tidines respecting that revered 


The | 
second sister, Leonie, faultless in figure and feature, with | 
| to enter a convent. 


One shoulder | 


Yet she was | 
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mother’s health, for which she did not venture to ask. 
The countess gazed intently for a moment into the three 
young faces, 

**T have sent for you, my dear children,” she said, in 
clear, unfaltering tones, ‘“‘to place in your hands my 
jewels, which I have divided amongst you with careful 
choice and fair apportionment. I have not been willing 
to have them sold—according to the laws of our country 
—after my decease, so I present them to you now. Take 
them—they are yours to do with as you please. On you, 
Henriette, I bestow my set of diamonds. You can wear 


| the diadem, which completes it, with perfect fitness here- 


after, when you are the Princess di Palma; and if I live 
but a few weeks longer, my bright Queen Rose, I shall 
place it myself on your dear head, to confine your wed- 
ding-vail. To you, Leonie, I give the parure of sap- 
phires and diamonds that was my father’s gift to me on 
my marriage. Ah, my Blush Rose, if I could but have 
survived to see yor, like your sister, worthily united to 
some chief- of a noble house, the heir of a family of an 
origin sufficiently lofty to aspire to an alliance wit) o 
Demoiselle de Rivardec! But that was not to be. And 
to you, my fragile Blanche, I give the pearls that were 
clasped around my throat by your father on the day that 
our matrriage-contract was signed, and around which it 
has always seemed to me that the perfume of our first 
kiss was lingering. I should have died happy, my palest 
Rose, had I seen you safely sheltered in the seclusion of 
a convent. How will you brave the trials and storms of 
this world, when I am not here to watch over you and to 
protect you ?” 

“‘T have my art,” whispered the young girl. 

** Your art! Art, forsooth—and what has a Demoiselle 
de Rivardec to do with paints and brushes, or with clay 
and modeling-tools ?” The voice of the dying woman, 
till that moment full of a caressing softness, grew sharp 
and imperious in its tone. ‘And it is for such occupa- 
tions as those that you refuse to dedicate yourself to the 
service of religion ? Often have you said to me that you 
felt no vocation for the life of a nun, when I pressed you 
Nay, do not shrink from me, anil 
turn so pale. The gift was bestowed upon you by Provi- 
dence, as was Leonie’s lovely voice and taste for music. 
See that you use it wisely and well. And now, Henri- 
ette- 4 

The noble-looking brunette came and knelt beside ber 
mother’s chair, The countess laid her hand caressingly 
on the dark braids that crowned the proud young head. 

‘*In a few days more the Prince di Palma will come 
from Rome to claim his bride. Remember, Henriette, 
that your wedding - journey is to be to the home of our 
King, ‘your royal godfather, the Count de Chambord, 
as men profanely style Henri V. Bear him the last ex- 
pression of my unshaken loyalty and my respectful hom- 
age.” 

**T shall not fail, mother. 
young girl, rising. 

‘‘And now, my children,” continued the countess, 
drawing toward her and opening the gold box, with 
the fleur -de-lys enameled on the lid, ‘‘ take this, the 
latest and the best of my gifts to you.” She took from 
the little casket, as she spoke, three large, unset rubies, 
each of a perfect oval as to form, and all three of a brill- 
iant crimson hue and of faultless water. ‘To each of 
you I give one of the Rubies of Rivardec. They were 
presented by Louis XVIII. to my mother, the first noble 
bride that came, with her husband, to grace his court 
after the Restoration. With these you must never part. 
Have them set as you will, and wear them as you like, 


I shall remember,” said the 


’ 


but the Roses and the Rubies of Rivardec must never 


be disunited. Ard now, my daughters, take away your 
treasures and put them in some place of safety. Iam 
growing weak and weary. One last embrace, and then 
leave me to rest.” 

The three girls clung around her, fondly but in silence. 
They well knew how close the eternal parting lay to this 
one that was but for an hour. And Leonie, going to the 
piano, poured forth the rich strains of her superb voice 
in an old Breton ballad, ‘‘The Legend of Margarid,” 
which tells how the saints came to console a daughter 
who was weeping in despair over her mother’s grave. 

Before the last days of Summer had waned into Au- 
tumn the grand funeral of the Countess de Rivardec 
had filled the neighborhood with admiration and awe. 
And on the coffin lay, beside the wreath of white lilies 
sent by the Count de Chambord to grace the tomb of the 
impassioned Royalist lady, three garlands of the roses so 
long associated with the daughters of the house. The 
crimson wreath had been sent from Rome by the Prin- 
cess di Palma. The garland of pink roses had been for- 
‘warded, by Mademoiselle Leonie’s desire, from the estab- 
lishment of the chief florist in Paris. But the one in 
white roses had been woven by Mademoiselle Blanche her- 
self, and the dew on their petals were tears that had 
found their source in the heart-felt sorrow of a bereaved 
laughter. 

* * * * * * 

Twenty-five years have passed away since the death of 
che aged countess, The wide windows of the studio of 
Mademoiselle Blanche da Rivardec, known to the art 
world and to the catalogues of the Salon as Madame 
Rose Desrois, are thrown open to admit the warm sun- 
light of an unusually forward May. Situated in the most 
charming quarter of Paris, that of the Pare Moncean, 
and looking out over the trees and verdure of that exqui- 
site park, once the pleasure-garden of a king, the pretty 
hétel of the lady artist had long been the envy of her 
less fortunate comrades. Blanche de Rivardec had never 
married. Painfully sensitive, like the Princess Louise of 
France, daughter of Lonis XV., to her trifling physical 
defects, she had thrown herself with her whole soul into 
the study of art. She painted flowers only ; but her vio- 
lets and lilies, like the dogs of Landseer, had a physiog- 
nomy of their own. She was wont to say, when urged to 
take into consideration some advantageous matrimonial 
alliance, ‘‘ Art is a jealous lover, and to win his favor, I 
must remain faithful to him.” And truly her devotion 
had been well repaid. She was recognized, far and wide, 
as the best flower-painter of France, and the second medal, 
accorded to her at the Salon of the previous year, would 
have been a first prize had it not been for the jolitical 
complications introduced into the question by her well- 
known Royalist convictions. On the bright May morn- 
ing on which our story finds her once more, she was en- 
tertaining at luncheon, in her elegant studio, her sister, 
the Princess di Palma, who was visiting her native land 
for the first time since her marriage. The table, set out 
with its rare Sévres and antique silver-ware, its vast bou- 
quets of violets and crocuses and lilies-of-the-valley, and 
its pyramids of hot-honse strawberries, was in itself a 
picture charming as any that hung upon the walls or 
graced the easels. The hostess herself, in a picturesque 
woilete of dark-blue surah, looked scarce five years older 
than she had done on the day she had looked her last on 
her mother’s face, full a quarter of a century before. She 
had gained in health since then, and had acquired style 
and grace. The rippled gold of her beautiful hair showed 
to advantage in her fashionable coiffure, and her blue 
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eyes and delicately cut lips had lost none of their pen- 
sive sweetness of expression. The Princess Henriette, on 
the contrary, looked older than her years, and had a worn, 
faded aspect, intensified by the discontent imprinted on 
her features. Her complexion was sallow, and her dark 
hair was thickly streaked with gray, while her dress, in 
its awkwardness of cut and absence of style, betrayed 
the lack of a Parisian hand in its fashioning. 

**T tell you, Blanche,” said the princess, trifling with a 
strawberry and glancing at an exquisitely painted group 
of geraniums on the nearest easel, ‘‘the world is being 
turned upside-down. Do you know what has become of 
the Chateau de Rivardec ? It has been bought by a lot 
of speculators, was enlarged, and is turned into a water- 
ing-place hotel. My husband has left the Papal party in 
Rome, and has gone over to that of the King; talked 
over by Queen Margherita, who met him at the Baths of 
Lucca last year, and literally wheedled him out of his 
family principles. It is abominable, when everybody 
knows that he and I were amongst the most steadfast of 
the Papalini when we were first married. And here am 
I, obliged to come to Paris for the marriage of my son— 
our eldest son, the heir to the title—with an American 
girl, the daughter of a man who made his money by in- 
venting a hair tonic —‘ Crowder’s Hair Tonic.’ I have 
used quarts of it, and have seen the name, blown on the 
bottle, hundreds of times. As to Miss Crowder herself, 
she is pretty, to be sure, and educated to the highest pos- 
sible degree, and she is worth millions in her own right. 
And Paolo has quite made up his mind to the match, and 
raves about her perfections ; and the Palazzo di Palma is 
almost in ruins, and it will require a fortune to repair it. 

3ub just fancy the next Princess di Palma having been 
originally Miss Kitty Crowder !” 

‘*Crowder ?—Crowder ?” murmured Blanche de Rivar- 
dec, thoughtfully. ‘‘Is not that the name of the gen- 
tleman that bought my last Salon picture—the one 4 
called ‘Casus Belli,’ representing a cluster of red rose: 
and of white ones lying under the finger-tips of a steel 
gauntlet ? I think that was the name.” 

**T have no doubt it was he. Those Yankees carry off, 
every year, the best works of art from the Paris Salon. It 
is well that our ancestral pictures are entailed in Italy, or 
they would not leave us one of them. To be sure, if we 
could sell our pictures we might be relieved of the neces- 
sity of marrying our sons to their girls.” And the prin- 
cess sighed, remembering a Carlo Dolce and a Guercino, 
the price of which, could she only have disposed of them, 
would have gone far toward paying for the repairs of the 
Palazzo di Palma. ‘I repeat it, Blanche, the world is 
being turned upside-down. Here are you, Blanche de Ri- 
vardec, not only painting pictures for a Mr. Crowder, of 
Onionsville, Connecticut, but actually accepting a prize 
medal from the hands of a Republican Minister, a person 
who could not count back his ancestry for three genera- 
tions, and who holds the most detestable opinions on all 
political subjects. A little more sugar, please ; this cof- 
fee is unusually strong. No, thanks ; I never take liqueur. 
And now, do not forget your engagement to dine at the 
Café des Ambassadeurs with us this evening. Paolo has 
engaged a table in the front row, so that we can see 
everything that is going on upon the stage. There are 
some good singers to be heard, I understand, and the 
Ombres Chincises are really remarkable.” 

‘And my pretty niece that is to be, will she form one 
of the party ?” 

‘“‘No, indeed. You forget that the wedding is to take 
place in five days’ time. Ah! you have had your Ri- 


vardec ruby set in a ring, I perceive? Ihave had ming 
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mounted on a bracelet—they were rather large, I think, 
to be set in rings.” 

**T chose this form, sister, because I could then wear 
my mother’s best gift continually. I wonder—oh, I 
wonder, Henriette, where the third ruby can be ?—our 
Blush Rose—our poor Leonie - 

‘* Never name her to me again !” exclaimed the princess, 
‘ising, and flushing hotly. ‘‘ When she so far forgot her- 
self and her family as to make a run-away match with a 
Polish pianist (her music-teacher, Blanche), she became 
to me as though she were dead. I have never heard of 
ler since, and I never wish to hear of her again.” 

‘* Nor have I had any tidings of her since her marriage, 
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announcement that Monsieur Verelski had gone to South 
America, but nothing was said concerning his wife.”’ 

‘Very likely she went with him, and, at all events, her 
possible movements do not interest me in the least. 
Good-by. Do not forget that we shall call for you at 
seven. What a lovely studio you have, and how you 
seem to enjoy life! I declare, Blanche, I could find it in 
my heart to envy you.” 

And, wife and mother and princess though she were, 
Madame di Palma cast a regretful glance around her. 

The Café des Ambassadeurs that evening was at its 
brightest. The weather was perfect, and not only was 
every table occupied by aristocratic or stylish members 
of Parisian society, but the garden below was thronged as 
well. The Prince Paolo, the future bridegroom, a tall, 
handsome young fellow, with fine, aquiline features and 
superb black eyes, did the honors of a sumptuous repast 


except that once, in the Figuro, some years ago, I saw an | Suddenly she started, and touched her sister's arm. 
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to his mother and aunt, and to his future father-in-law, 
who was much impressed at being introduced to the fa- 


mous painter of flowers. The two ladies occupied the 
seats against the railing, nearest the stage, and as Mr. 
Crowder’s knowledge of French was but limited, and the 
rest of the party spoke no English, a good deal of atten- 
tion was bestowed on the performance. 


It was neither worse nor better than usual. There was 


the usual succession of comic songs, and grotesque dances 
executed by men disguised as women, and finally Made- 
moiselle de Rivardec grew weary of looking on between the 
courses, and when the dessert was placed upon the table, 
she became engaged in a conversation with her nephew. 
A 
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-SEE PAGE 167. 


woman with tawny hair, in a cheap black-lace dress cov- 
ered with pink roses, was singing an old Breton ballad in 
a voice that, though worn and husky, revealed a degree 
of finish and style almost wholly unknown amongst the 
female singers at such places. 

‘* Henriette!’ Blanche murmured ; ‘‘listen—does not 
that voice recall tones that we have heard long ago ? 
And surely the song is the ‘Legend of Margarid,’ the 
ballad that——-” 

‘Say no more, Blanche—I insist. Your head is run- 
ning upon impossibilities. Monsieur Crowder, is our 
dear Catherine content with the Palma pearls, and will 
she wear them or your gift of diamonds on her wedding- 
day ?” 

While the sturdy New Englander was slowly working 
out his answer in the best French at his command, Ma- 
demoiselle de Rivardee leaned forward and gazed at the 
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stage. 
drawn. 


But the song was ended, and the singer had with- 

There was an awkward pause and some confusion 
before the next performer appeared, and the prima donna 
in black lace and roses did not sing again. 


Some time elapsed before coffee was served, and when | 


it was partaken of, the party started to go. They were 
met at the foot of the stair-case by a very pale, startled- 
looking gentleman, in full evening dress. 

‘Excuse mc, ladies,” he said, advancing toward the 
princess. ‘A very strange—a very painful occurrence 
has just taken place, and I have a message to confide to 
you. Iam the staye-manager of the concert of Les Am- 
bassadeurs. One of our singers—her stage name was 
Madame Rivardi—was taken with a fainting-fit, on leav- 
ing the stage after her last song. We sent for a doctor at 
onee, and she recovered consciousness for a little while, 
and she gave me a message and a little parcel for you, 
ladies. I believe Iam addressing the Princess di Palma ?” 

The haughty lady merely gazed at him in lofty silence, 
but Mademoiselle de Rivardec hastily interposed. ‘‘ Yes 
—yes—pray go oa.” 

‘* Well, ladies, it is very sad, but our unfortunate pen- 
sionnaire lapsed into another swoon—and she is dead ! 
Heart-disease, the doctor pronounced it. She could not 
have lived long under any circumstances, he said ; and 
some sudden shock—some unforeseen emotion—brought 
about the ev /. Her real name was, I think, Verelski.” 

‘“‘Where is she? I must see her,” said Blanche, reso- 
lutely. ‘‘ Come, sister—nay, you must come. It is our 


duty,” she whispered, drawing the arm of her sister | 


within her own. ‘‘ The gentlemen can wait for us in the 
carriage.”” And with a decision which was usually foreign 
to her gentle nature, she followed the manager to the 
little dressing-room behind the scenes, where the corpse 
still lay, awaiting the tardy action of the police. 

Yes, the identity of the dead woman could not be mis- 
taken. Half shrouded in the luxuriant, loosened hair, 
the face, pale and worn and changed, of the once radiant 
Leonie de Rivardec, again, after all those years, was re- 
vealed to her sisters. 

With trembling hands Blanche opened the little packet 
that the manager had given to her. It contained a locket, 
on one side of which was set the ruby that matched the 
one on her own finger and that which shone on the wrist 
of the Princess di Palma. Once more, and for the last 
time, the Roses and the Rubies of Rivardec were re- 
united. 


A BIG METEORITE. 

A vistr to the collection of meteorites at the end of the 
mineral-room of the British Museum presents a curious 
commentary on the fact that, until the beginning of the 
present century, the orthodox scientists denied their ex- 
istence, and treated all accounts of their fall as they now 
treat all descriptions of the sea-serpent. They would have 
wise. This, in spite of the actual exhibition in London, 
in 1796, of a stone weighing fifty-six pounds, utterly dif- 
ferent in composition and appearance from any rock 
known to exist on the face of the earth, and the fall of 
which was witnessed and attested by several credible 
witnesses, 

The Royal Society of that date refused to listen to the 
evidence ; but was forced to do so in 1802, and now it 
listens placidly to a theory which builds up the stars, 
and all the other heavenly bodies, of these wandering 
lum)s. 

The National Museum of Brazil has lately secured a 


| feet in length and about a dozen feet in width. 
sacrificed their scientific reputation had they done other- | 


noble specimen, weighing 11,800 pounds. The cost of 
its transport was defrayed by Baron Greahy. The survey 
of its route and preliminary arrangements occupied three 
months ; its journey commenced on November 25th, 1887, 
and it reached the railway by which its journey was com- 
pleted on May 14th of last year. It had to cross above 
a hundred streams, to ascend 870 feet over one mount- 
ain-chain, besides crossing many of smaller elevation, and 
this in a region of mule-paths. The distance from Ben- 
dego Creek, where it was lying, to the railway that finally 
carried it to Rio is seventy-one and a half miles. 


IMPROVED WINE. 


: experiments of Laborde and Ms 0 1@ toxic 
Tue ts of Laborde and Magnan on the t 
or poisoning action of alcohols, and of the artificial bou- 


quets that modern chemical science has supplied to the 
| 


ingenious manufacturers of high-class wines, afford some 
cheerful reading for those who are fond of such beverages, 
merely explaining that the liquors named are some of 
those usually added to champagnes, ete., or which, skill- 
fully applied to fortified vin ordinaire, converts it into 
choice vintage with exquisite bouquet, and raises its price 
five to fifty fold per bottle, according to the label or cob- 
webs. ‘‘Salicaldehyde, which is added to vermuth, bit- 
ter, and essence de reine des prés, produces strong epi- 
leptic convulsions. Methyl salicylate, which is used asa 
substitute for oil of winter-green in vermuth and bitter, 
also produces convulsions, although not of an epileptic 
form. Benzonitrile and benzaldehyde, which are added 


in small quantities to noyau, produce tetanus, and even 
death.” 


ICE-CAVES IN MAINE. 


A party of Norway and Oxford ladies and gentlemen 
visited the ice-caves of Greenwood recently. These nat- 
ural curiosities are about a dozen in number, and are sit- 
uated some three miles from the little village known as 
Greenwood City, relates the Lewiston (Me.) Journal. It 
is a good road from Norway to within a quarter of a mile 
of the caves, and we enjoyed every part of the way. 

The caverns are on land owned by Mr. Eben Went- 
worth, and the entrance to them is about two-thirds of 
the way up Mount Split, as he has named this elevation. 
It is rather a suggestive, if not an appropriate, designa- 
tion. The path to them lies through a heavily wooded 
tract of land where there is no opportunity of seeing the 
surrounding country, and had it not been for Mr. Went- 
worth, who acted as guide, it would have been difficult 
to have followed the trail. Having rested, we moved up 
the mountain, and soon reached the mouth of Walley’s 
Cave, -ne of the largest of the whole lot. It is a double- 
storied cavern, the lower chambers being some 400 or 500 
The exit 
is at the top of the mountain. ‘The upper chamber is 
very much smaller, and is connected with the first by a 
passage large enough for half a dozen to pass abreast. 


| This cave was named by the late Dr. True, of Bethel, 


for Mr. Walley, of Boston, whose daughter was the first 
lady to pass through the entire length of the cavern. 
One of the caves is shaped like a well, and is from 
twenty to thirty feet in depth. There are regular steps 
which wind around the sides to the bottom. Here are 
two chambers running in opposite directions, one of 
which leads nearly to Observation Rock. It is called 
Snake Passage, and to pass through it one is obliged to 
crawl on hands and knees. The other chamber leads into 
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a cavern which is luge and somewhat triangular, haviag 
several chambers, one of which connects with Well Cave. 
The walls of this chamber rise upward some seventy-five 
feet or more. In one of the caves ice is to be seen all the 
year round. Our torches produced a beautiful effect upon 
the glassy surface of the ice and the cavern-walls, en- 


hanced by the total darkness but a short distance from | 


our lights. There is an exit to the cavern on the other 
side of the mountain, and one into Amphitheatre Cave. 
There are two great rifts in the mountains, one running 
northerly and the other in the opposite direction. These 


are great curiosities, and attract the attention of all who 
visit the caves, and probably these rifts gave the name 
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to the mount. Table Rock is the highest of a series of 
ledges «r shelving rock that reach nearly to the foot of 
the mountain. The view from here is magnificent, and 
is only excelled by that at the summit. While a few of 
the party were extended at full length upon it, looking 
down from the rock into the great amphitheatre below, 
they were startled by the exclamation of a gentleman 
who was seated in the ‘‘ pulpit,” a small circular place 
in the ledge: ‘Get off from there. You don’t know 
You are all way out over creation.” 
They drew back to investigate, and found that they had 
been hanging out some fifty or sixty feet in mid-air upon 
a shelf of rock only five or six feet in thickness. 


IN AN OLD BOOK -SHOP, 


By Epwin C, SMALEs, 


A caLM retreat, that breathes of rest 
To toil-worn city mortals ; 

Where e’en the uninvited guest 
May cross its mystic portals. 


Just such a spot I chance to know 
And there I often linger, 

To pass a quiet hour or so, 
With somo forgotten singer. 


There—hid beneath the dust of Time- 
A poet lay reposing; 

Entombed within his ancient rhyme, 
The child of song was dozing. 


He may have sung for Love's sweet sake, 
In wretched, uncouth numbers ; 

If so, ’twere no glad task to wake 
The minstrel from his slumbers, 


Yet, when with careful hand I took 
That volume—vellum-covered— 

It seemed as if around the book 
A subtie iragrance hovered. 


Soft melodies of oaten reeds 
Meandered through its pages; 

God Pan, beside the river-weeds, 
Recalled the mythic ages. 


Coy, graceful nymphs, of birth divine, 
Played in enchanted bowers; 

And Pluto stole fair Proserpine 
From Enna’s field of flowers. 


Ran through the verse a sad refrain, 
An under-tone of sorrow, 

As of a hopeless heart, that fain 
Some ease from song would borrow, 
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Currans have reason to be proud of a capital which en- 
joys one of the most beautiful sites and one of the most 
delightful climates in the world. Santiago lies at the head 
of the great central valley of Chili, just where the giant 
Andes throws out that huge arm that extends, like a sea- 
wall, down the whole line of coast. There is almost a 
perpetual smile over the city. For seven or eight con- 
secutive months there is scarcely anv rain or cloudy sky; 
the Andes provide protection against the east winds, the 
coast range soothes the west winds, and the north winds 
come tempered from the Equator. 

To appreciate the natural charms of Santiago and its 
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By James S. 


I read the faded title-leaf— 
What designation quainter ?— 

‘The Lyries of a Soul-felt Grief, 
By Claude Romano, Painter ?” 


But more to me than goddess fair, 
Or antiquated fable, 

A captive lock of auburn hair 
Athwart some “ Lines to Mabel.” 


A sunbeam glow, it lightly lay 
Upon the grim, black letters; 
A dainty little elfin-fay, 
Fast bound in golden fetters! 


Then swift an airy spirit sped 
From Memory’s deep recesses, 
And broke the bonds: a radiant head 
Rose, crowned by auburn tresses; 


A girlish head, with two blue eyes 
That ope’d in maiden wonder ; 
Two red lips, framed for low replies; 

A dimpled chin thereunder! 


Perchance, in other days that face— 
What limner’s skill could show it ?— 

Had beamed, in all its youthful grace, 
Upon our artist-poet, 


Who sought in vain for Love’s fond smile, 
And then—his passion bringing 

No recompense—had trigd to wile 
The sombre hours with singing! 


Thus Fancy spake; ’twas sure no sin, 
The tear that fell, unbidden, 

As I replaced the book wherein 
A human heart was hidden! 


CAPITAL. 
WHITMAN. 


surroundings, one has but to climb the little hill oy, 
Santa Lucia, that rises up out of the heart of the city. 
You may have been charmed by the view of Rome from 
the Pincio, or of Florence from the Colli, but an hour 
spent on the top of Santa Lucia is something that you 
can never forget. Every thread of the spiral drive-way 
refreshes one with stretches of luxuriant plain and the 
varying panorama of the snow-clad Andes, sloping down 
to form a succession of basin-like valleys with the coast 
range. And what a richness of sky, a balmy sun, and a 
wondrously tonic air! Once sit for a while by the little 
chapel that crowns the height, and you will be tempted 
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to make Santa Lucia the centre of a daily pilgrimage. 
The people of Santiago, at the expense of many millions 
of dollars, have made this rocky hill—once one of Val- 
divia’s forts—a pleasure-retreat of rare attractiveness. 
One may take the spiral road-way to the very top, or me- | 
ander under huge overhanging bowlders, through grot- | 
toes, up picturesque stair-ways, and over little suspension 
bridges, and find charming lookouts from the turrets of | 
a miniature fortress or through frequent openings in the | 
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semi-tropical growth. 

Santa Lucia’s principal attraction for the people, how- 
ever, of 
a Sunday 
night, when 
there is a 
variety open- 
air concert, 
to give them 
the full 
worth of 
their twenty- 
five cents, 
the regu- 
lar entrance- 
fee to the 
grounds. 

Santiago, 
as it is seen 
from this 
hill, has the 
chessboard 
character of 
all Chilian 
towns, with 
its low 
houses and 
rectangular 
streets; but 
here there is 
refreshing 
relief in the 
rich green of 
gardens and 
vineyards, 
and in the 
profusion of 
trees that 
seem fairly 
to hug the 
city in fond 
embrace. 
The constant 
dread of 
earthquakes 
in Santiago 
has kept 
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to gratify an excessive love of display and of luxurious 
habits. The palatial mansion of Madame Consiio, one of 
the richest women in the world, is a marvelous illustra- 
tion of what the wealthy Santiaguian aims to own, and 
of the abundance of money at his disposal. 

The principal houses line the Alameda, a remarkal)ly 
wide avenue, with a central walk bordered with double 
rows of poplars, and set off at frequent intervals with 
fountains, flower-beds and statues of Chili’s great men. 
The Alameda is the fashionable drive-way and promenade 


| at a certain hour of the day, and then there is a wealth of 


sumptuous 
equipages 
and _hand- 
some women 
such as few 
cities any- 
where can 
boast of. 
The Chili- 
an rejoices in 
his power to 
entertain ; no 
more open 
hospitality 
could be met 
with than 
here. This 
fact may ac- 
count, pos- 
sibly, for the 
scarcity of 
hotels, and 
the uninvit- 
ing character 
of such as are 
to be found 
A letter of 
introduction 
is pretty sure 
to result in 
giving you 
the entrée, «/ 
libitum, to 
your friend's 
house and 
table. It may 
be that you 
will have a 
saddle - horse 
brought to 
your 
for your own 
use. This is 
indeed no 
small favor 


door, 


people from 
building 
their houses more than one story high. These, in most 
cases, inclose a neatly paved, flower-bedecked court-yard, 
into which the rooms open, and providing a harbor of 
refuge when earthquakes come. Some of the dwellings 
have elaborate facades and windows and gate-ways set off 
with iron-work of fantastic design and intricate tracery. 

It is the wealthy Chilian’s pride to own a house in 
Santiago, and a house of the most sumptuous kind. He 
will have rich marbles, stones of foreign importation, de- 
signs and decorations of the finest workmanship, fur- 
nishings of the best French make, and whatever is fitted | 
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for his horses 
are among 
the Santiaguian’s most cherished and conspicuous be- 
The stable is well stocked with thorough- 
breds, and his equipages are of a variety and make to 
show them off to full advantage. In fact, no city of its 
size can boast of so many and such splendid private 
carriages as the Chilian capital. A drive to Consiiic 
Park—the Central Park of Santiago —of an afternoon 
during the season, will very soon convince one of this. 

Santiaguians love to imitate the French in everything, 
and particularly in their way of living. Coffee and rolls 
satisfy them until the hour for the déjeiner, anywhere 


longings. 
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MUNICIPAL PABK, SANTIAGO. 
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between ten and twelve o’clock, when they sit down to 
a profusion of food, and highly seasoned, that might be 
expected to tax the stomach of the most experienced 


cazuela, & sort of soup, properly of chicken, but more 
often of mutton and vegetables ; then follow some kind 
of fish, an entrée, beefsteak and eggs, sugared pancakes, 


and other sweetened preparations of which Chilians are | 


ravenously fond. From this, one ought to be ready to 
imagine on what scale the Santiaguian dines, Wine is 
drunk at each meal, and more often of home production. 
There is an abundance and every variety of this. Most 
of those who live in fine houses in Santiago are the 
owners of vineyards that yield, in the aggregate, more 
than seven million bottles of wine of different qualities. 
There are generally several kinds of wine on the table, 
and dinner is ended up with a thimble of whisky, neat, or 
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| together. 
“high-liver.” The bill of fare opens with the invariable | 


tattle over the ill-paved streets tempts one to question 
within himself how long horse and team are going to hold 
Occasionally a third horse is hitched on, and 
at times even four may be seen abreast, tearing along at 
breakneck speed, as if an earthquake were threatening to 
ingulf the half-mile of ground ahead. It costs very little 
indeed to ride in one of these cabs. The charge from the 
railway-station to the centre of the city—two to three 
miles—is only fifteen cents; but then, the cabman re- 


| serves the right to fill up his carriage to satisfy himself, 


a glass of pas-o—a kind of brandy, greatly prized, made | 


from the crushed grape after the juice has been extracted 
for wine. No table is without fruit, and this is to be 
seen in all the variety that one finds in the Sacramento 
Valley, but even more extraordinary in size and quality. 

If one smokes, it is very seldom the cigar, but the 
cigarette, made with a covering of corn-husk. The hojas, 
as these are called, are something that one sees at every 
turn in Santiago. A friend deems it his duty to pull out 
his cigarette-case so soon as he greets you ; clerks in the 
shops will ‘light up ” while waiting on their customers, 
and the invariable accompaniment of the huaro’s ontfit is 
the corn-husk and his pouch of tobacco. Aman must be 
pretty hard up who can’t afford the hojas, and so the say- 
ing goes, ‘‘ He’s too poor to smoke a cigarette.” 

If there is anything to make one feel uncomfortable in 
a Santiaguian’s house, it is the complete absence of fires. 
During the Winter months, the evenings are decidedly 
chilly, but all you can do is to follow custom—mufile 
yourself in your wrapper or coat, sit over a brasero, or 
pan of hot charcoal, or nurse your feet in the decorative 
llama slippers that are at your service. It is certainly 
not for want of coal that the people do not have fires, 
for that is something that Chili supplies in abundance, 
and there are forests, too, within easy reach, of an extent 
that would lead one to suppose that wood ought to be 
the cheapest commodity in the country. 

The streets of Santiago show about as much life and 
movement as one sees in any one of the larger New Eng- 
land towns. The principal stir is at certain hours, and 
is confined to certain localities. Horse-cars run through 
the main thoroughfares to the four quarters of the city. 
What gives a unique attractiveness to these are the girl 
conductors, though the latter appear thoroughly uncon- 
scious of the fact. They are all pretty and picturesquely 


ret off with bright-colored dresses, Panama hats, a shawl | 


slung gracefully over the shoulders, and a daintily trim- 
med apron, the pockets of which serve as money-bags, 
and becoming resting-places for the hands. Their pas- 
sengers are very considerate ; those who ride on top stop 
to pay their fare before mounting, and those ‘ first-class ” 
passengers who ride inside are unsparing of sympathetic 
smiles. The girls, however, are proof against all such in- 
fluences, even against the persistent showers of admira- 
tion with which the young men seek to win their favor. 
They stand sedately on the platform, with the stolid in- 
difference to all that is going on about them that their 
half-Spanish, half-Indian blood gives them, and if they 
are happy, it would seem to be rather with the thought 
that each day’s work is a dollar to their credit. 

The cabs in Santiago are broken-down four-wheelers, 
and the speed with which they are invariably made to 


| seen something of the life of the ‘*Gay Capital.” 


and, moreover, if he sees a chance to get a dollar out of 
you for a fifteen-cent ride, he will push it with all the 
pertinacity of one of his calling. 

Everything that comes from France finds special favor 
in Santiago. Houses are furnished after the French 
style ; French goods give the principal attractiveness to 
the shops; French fiction is the absorbing literature. 
The soldier’s uniform is cut @ la Frangaise; Govern- 
ment sends her promising young men to Paris to study, 
and most of those who claim any »vosition in society have 
The 
shop-keepers are for the most part foreigners—French or 
German. Their windows and counters are decked out in 
a way fitted to meet the tastes and open the purses of a 
people extremely fond of dress and of all kinds of finery, 
and with the means to gratify the same. They do not 
open until late in the morning, and close from five to 
seven o’clock, when the after-dinner promenade brings 
the tide of trade. 

Santiago shares with all the towns in Chili in having a 
plaza, or public square, with its tree-bordered walks and 
prettily laid-out beds of shrubbery and of flowers ; and 
here, as on the Alameda, there is the bi-weekly music to 
give additional attractions. This isjone of the favorite 
resorts of an evening, but, for all that, it never seems to 
thin the throngs along the line of the more attractive 
shop-fronts and under the great Arcade, brilliantly illu- 
minated, as most of the shops are, with the electric light. 
These nightly promenades are all the more popular owing 
to the fact that public entertainments or amusements of 
any kind are so few. The city indeed boasts of having 
one of the largest and finest opera-houses in the world, 
but this is open only during the season, and then is mo- 
nopolized by the wealthy. 

The streets of Santiago of a morning are full of women, 
their pretty features winsomely set off by the manta, a 
large cashmere shawl, often very richly embroidered, and 
edged with a lace frill that hangs gracefully about tho 
forehead. They carry a little decorated knee-carpet and 
a prayer-book. They are the only active support of the 
clergy. The men, as a rule, are thoroughly indifferent in 
the matter of church-going. Even those who may close 
their stores on Sunday pass the priest with a skeptical 
sneer. 

The informal call is one of the delightful features of 
society at the capital. One ‘‘drops in,” so to speak, 
after dinner ; others are pretty sure to do likewise, and 
the evening seldom passes without the usual installment 
of feasting, music and dancing. Though society at the 
capital is almost altogether confined to the wealthy, 
wealth is by no means the criterion of one’s social stand- 
ing. Of course, in a country where rapidly made fortunes 
are frequent, and where one’s highest ambition is to re- 
joice in the possession of a big house in the capital, it is 
not surprising that the old fanilies should retain all the 
exclusiveness and pride characteristic of their ancestors, 
and that they should keep so much to themselves. They 
are a strong, influential body in the country. It would 
almost seem that Santiago existed for them. They fill 
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the prominent public offices, have their seats in the Sen- 
ate and in Congress, control the boxes at the only place of 
public amusement, monopolize the park ; even the shops 
have their prices based upon what the hacendddo is will- 
ing to pay. 

In Santiago, as throughout Chili, the people are thor- 


oughly easy-going and conservative, and although very | 


imitative, have little sympathy with the ways of the for- 
eigner, unless it may be with the Frenchman. The for- 
eigner is gladly welcomed, but if he has come to stay, or 
to show enterprise, he will have to struggle pretty hard 
in the face of native dilatoriness and prejudices. They 
will put him off with Hasta mafiind (Tll see you to-mor- 
row), and will throw all sorts of difficulties in his way, 
before they will allow themselves to be convinced that 
what he can do for them is in any way to their advantage. 
There are comparatively few foreigners in Santiago ;— 
probably not more than 2,000 can be counted among its 
population of 200,000; yet throughout the country they 
are numerous, and their influence is felt in every direc- 
tion. They have opened up rich sections ; they have 
given a wonderful impetus to the growth of cities ; they 
have introduced some of the principal industries ; the 
administration of the mines is in their hands ; commerce 
owes its development almost entirely to them ; the Gov- 
ernment railroads have been built, and are more or less 
worked, by foreign enterprise and skill. The foreigner is 
respected in Santiago, but he experiences much to make 
him feel what an almost impassable gulf lies between him 
and one who can call himself a Chilian of the capital. 

Chilians are most ardent lovers of thew country, and 
Santiago furnishes evidences of their patriotic zeal at 
every turn. Every house, it would seem, has its flag- 
pole, reaching out from the first story to the street, se 
that on public holidays—and these are very numerous— 
to walk along the sidewalk on either side of the thorough- 
fares is to walk under a waving roof of the national tri- 
color. Santiago has innumerable statues and street names, 
and monumental relics of various kinds, to remind her 
of the country’s great men and the great deeds they have 
done. Anything that savors of heroic endeavor thrills 
the Chilian with enthusiasm. I saw a youngster, one day, 
triumphantly lifted from his feet by an admiring crowd 
of spectators, who had been watching him in his rather 
perilous efforts up a tree to catch an escaped bird ; and I 
once came across an old fellow, who had formerly been a 
boot-black, but had been set up in business for himself 
by the sympathetic few who saw him jump into the water 
after a dog swimming away with a piece of stolen meat. 

It is no wonder, then, that the Fire Department finds 
such ready voluntary support. Young men of good fam- 
ilies take pride in counting themselyes members of a fire- 
brigade. You will often see them of a Sunday, in their 
big water-proof hats, and with their white trousers tucked 
into high Hessian boots, going through their drill and 
imanceuvres as exactly as if the safety of the city were at 
stake. The people are too careful of fires to give them 
many opportunities for real practice. 
occurred since that memorable one of twenty-five years 
ago, when the great church of the Jesuits was burned to 
the ground, and its worshipers, to the number of 2,000 or 
more, perished in the flames. The city is provided with 
most of the modern accompaniments of a well-equipped 
fire- department, with the exception of the fire - alarm, 
Probably this would be of little service in a city where 
the church-bells are put to such continuous service. A 
lofty, cone-shaped tower in the central part of the city 
serves as a lookout, from which a fire may be located, 
after it has got sufficiently under way. 


No serious fire has | 
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It is nt strange, from what has /een said, that tho 
Chilian soldier should regard himself, aud that his fellow 
countrymen should look upcn him, as no ordinary being. 
As a rule, however, tne soldiers are not of a very imposing 
make-up. They are small, ill-built men, with the uni- 
form and the chic of the French soldier. ‘rey v ill flinch 
at nothing, and are as brave, patriotic and har.ly a lot of 
men as could be found in any country. Every page in 
the history of the late war gives striking illustrations of 
this. Government supports a Military Academy, where 
education and board and military training are given en- 
tirely free. The number of students is limited to fifty, 
and there is seldom a vacancy. The Government build- 
ings, and the necessary demands of the capital, call for a 
considerable number of soldiers ; and these, along with 
the large force employed on the frontier, guarding against 
encroachments of the Araucanian Indians, serve as a dis- 
ciplined base for the organization of quite a little army. 
At the cutbreak of the war with Peru this numbered 
45,000, and was soon augmented by more than 30,000 by 
the national militia. 

The police are by no means formidable-looking men, 
Their chief boast is their uniform, which looks, however, 
as if it had been made years ago, in anticipation of a 
marked physical development in the men. Apparently, 
the police have very little ‘‘running-in” to do. They 
stroll loungingly up and down their beat, blowing a shrill 
whistle at intervals of every two minutes or so, in the 
hope, it would seem, that all malefactors will take warn- 
ing to get out of their way. Their movements are super- 
vised by a higher order of police, mounted, whose horses 
are to be seen standing motionless at the street-corners, 
as if paralyzed by the incessant whistling that their riders 
keep up. 

Chili has of late years made rapid strides in the di- 
rection of public education. The public-school systems 
of other countries have all been carefully studied and 
balanced, foreign teachers and educators have been in- 
troduced into the country, and most effective work has 
already been done toward the educational development 
of a population nearly one-half of whom, but a few 
years ago, could not read or write. Education is entirely 
free, from the primary school to the university, the ex- 
penses being defrayed, partly by appropriations made 
yearly by Congress, and partly by local taxes. The ele- 
mentary schools, in 1882, numbered 703, with 54,470 
scholars. Girls do not go beyond this grade, but in ad- 
dition to the ordinary branches they are taught needle- 
work, fancy-work of different kinds, and domestic econ- 
omy. Secondary education is provided for by seventeen 
lyceums, or high-schools, at the head of which is the 
National Institute at Santiago, with its 1,000 pupils, 
which is almost one-third of the total number enrolled in 
the middle-class schools. The University at Santiago 
confers degrees in law, medicine, civil and mining en- 
gineering, theology, and belles-lettres. Its books showed 
recently a list of 920 names, almost one-half of which 
were of those studying medicine. The Government also 
sustains two establishments of professional and scientific 
instruction, as applied principally to manual labor, and 


| to the producible industries and the agriculture of the 
| country. These are the Technical School, which has sup- 


plied all the engineers of the Chilian Navy, and the 
Quinta Normal, or model farm, both at Santiago. In 
addition, free instruction is offered at an Academy of 
Fine Arts, a Conservatory of Music, a Military Academy, 
and a Naval School. 

The Quinta Normal, by the way, is a very creditable 
institution. Its purpose, from the first, has been to 
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assist the culture of indigenous and foreign trees, plants | illustrate the marvelous fertility of the soil. The rich de- 
and vegetables, and the varied luxuriant growth within | posits brought down by the Mapocho and Maipu Rivers, 
its inclosures is an evidence of what has been done to | and distributed by irrigating canals, have done marvels 
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CHURCH OF SAN FRANCISCO, SANTIAGO, MONUMENT COMMEMORATING THE FATAL CHURCH-FIRE, 


for the land about 
the capital. Wher- 
ever these are not 
made to do service, 
the land is dry, bar- 
ren, burnt up, and 
fairly split asunder 
by the sun's heat. 
In those places, 
however, where the 
water rans, there is 
the most luxuriant 
vegetation. One 
may see to-day, near 
Santiago, a beautiful 
garden of tall trees, 
vines, flowers, and 
rich green grass, 
where but five years 
ago there was a bar- 
ren spot. The pop- 
lars, that form such 
effective fences and 
so prettily line the 
avenues, grow amaz- 
ingly fast, and not 
less so all foreign 
trees —the English 
oak and the cedar 
particularly. Corn 
reaches to a great 
height, even from 
twelve to fifteen 
feet, and fruits of 
all kinds grow to 


double the size of ours. 
villas just upon the outskirts of Santiago, and they are, 
of course, doubly attractive after the bad roads and the | pitality of the owners. 
ocean of dust that one has to travel over to reach them. 
In these quintas, so called, a picturesque house lies 
nestled amid a rich growth of trees and shrubbery ; 
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winding patlis, lined 
with flower - beds, 
and roofed here and 
there with trained 
vines, lead to ro- 
mantic little nooks, 
from which one may 
catch glimpses of 
an artificial lake, 
vine-covered fields, 
and the stretches of 
culivated inclosures 
that reach to the 
base of the tower- 
ing Andine peaks 
in the background. 
Some of these es- 
tates are more than 
mere Summer resi- 
dences, and partic- 
ularly those which, 
for their greater 
size and value, are 
distinguished as 
chacras. These, in 
addition to orchard, 
garden and _ vine- 
yards, have large 
stretehes of arable 
and grazing land, 
extensively irrigat- 
ed, Each, however, 
furnishes a lavish 
yield of wines and 
fruits, and every- 


There are some charming little , thing good to the eye as to the taste, and the winsome- 
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| ness of the surroundings is only surpassed by the hos- 


If the wealthy Santiaguian has not a quinta or a chacra, 
he can boast of his hacienda. 
corn-growing, and wine-producing estates of enormous 


These are stock-raising, 
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extent, covering, it may be, wide ranges of Andine slopes, 
and vast reaches of virgin forest and of plain and valley, 
irrigated by means of the perennial streams that are fed 
by the snows of the Cordillera. 

If the Santiaguian is not at the capital, or on his haci- 
enda, chacra or quinta, he is likely sniffing the sea-air at 
Vina del Mar—the Newport of Chili, near Valparaiso, or 
seeking relaxation, health and amusement at the Baths of 
Apoquimbo, by the capital, or the still more fashionable 
Baths of Canquenes, a few hours’ journey by rail and 
coach, far up in a gorge of the lower Andes. There he 
Sinds the best hotel accommodation, and all sorts of 
means offered to enable him to enjoy the wild, rocky 
scenery, and get the benefit of the hot mineral-springs. 
if Cauquenes were even 1,000, instead of 10,000, miles 
away, no place of its kind in the world could surpass it 
in wealth of patronage, 

Chili combines almost all varieties of climate and soil, 
First 
is the northerly zone, including the deserts of Atacama 
and Tarapaca, with their immense mineral deposits. Here 


and these naturally divide it into sections or zones. 


are to be found the nitrate of soda, guano and silver 
which make this region, despite its sterility, the richest 
in the world. In this zone rain never falls. The second 
zone is a rich agricultural district, where rain falls only 
in Winter. The soil owes its fertility to the rich alluvial 
deposits brought down from the Andes by the rivers, and 
utilized by the system of irrigation in vogue, creating 
vegetation as luxuriant as that in the Nile delta. The 
climate here resembles that of Italy, and all the large 
towns of Chili are situated within it. The third zone in- 
cludes the beautiful province of Araucania, a country per- 
haps as favored by nature as any portion of the carth’s 
surface. Until within two or three years ago, this region 
was practically in possession of the brave Indian tribes 
who long succeeded in keeping tlie Chilian forces at bay. 
They are now, however, completely subdued. 
try is peculiarly adapted for wheat-growing. The fourth 
zone includes the vast forests and lands extending to the 
Straits of Magellan. This portion is more adapted to 
cattle-rearing than to agriculture. 


dent and Legislature, or National Congress, composed 
of an Upper and a Lower House, the former renewed 
one-third every three years, the latter elected triennially. 
The President is elected every five years by the people, 
and is not eligible for re-election, except after an inter- 
val of one term. Under him are five Ministers and a 
Council of State, composed of eleven members, five of 
whom are chosen by the President himself, under certain 
regulations, and the other six elected by the Congress, 
their term of office being for three years. The salary of 
the President of Chili is $18,000 a year. The Ministers 
receive $6,000 a year, and the members of the Council 
of State give their services gratuitously. The various 
provinees are ruled by Intendentes (governors) named 
by the President, and removable at his will. 

The Departments are administered by governors ap- 
pointed in the same way, and there are sub-delegates, 
who are unpaid, corresponding to the unpaid magis- 
tracy of England. The Members of Congress, of whom 37 
belong to the Senate and 108 to the Lower House, are, 
like the Members of the British Parliament, chosen from 
among the richest and most influential men in the 
country. 

Although Chili is called a republic, it is governed in a 
very conservative rianner. The change of parties means 
simply the retirement from office of one set of rich men 
to be succeeded by another set of rich men ; both parties 


The coun- | 


of the falls again. 
The political constitution of Chili consists of the Presi- 


NIAGARA’S RETROCESSION. 


holding much the same views, and being absolutely in 
accord as to the paramount necessity of peace and order, 
Chili is the only South American country possessing an 
unpaid national legislature, and to this must be attrib- 
uted in no small degree her singular immunity from cor- 
ruption. In no other South American country are the 
members of the legislature of higher standing and posi- 
tion than those of Chili, and in no other country is prop- 
erty safer, the people more orderly or the standard of 
patriotism higher than in this one. The fact that political 
services are unpaid is a great damper to the professional 
politician, who—a familiar figure in most of the other 
American communities—is ready to support anybody or 
anything so long as t! e result of his election is so much 
a year to himself during the sitting of the legislature. 


NIAGARA’S RETROCESSION. 


Dr. Pontman, in an address before the Society of Nat- 
ural Science of Buffalo, on ‘‘ Recent Changes in the Falls 
of Niagara,” said : ‘‘ The first scientific survey of the falls 
was made in 1842, by Prof. Hall, State Geologist of New 
York, and all our exact knowledge dates from his maps. 
Prof. Hall gives the height of the American Fall as 1(7 
feet, and of the Horseshoe Fall as 158 feet, counting tle 
elevations from the water’s edge on October 4th, 1842— 
and he admits that this starting-point can vary from 4 
to 20 feet with the rise and fall of the water in the river 
below the falls ; width of American Fall, 600 feet, and of 
Horseshoe Fall, 1,800 feet. The Lake Survey went over 
the ground again in 1875, and in those 33 years the south- 
ernmost point of the Horseshoe Fall had receded 160 feet, 
while in the brink of the American Fall differences of 40 
feet were apparent. ” 

** When the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science met at the City of Buffalo, in 1886, the Section 
of Geology decided to make Niagara the problem of the 
session ; and for that purpose, Professor Woodward, of 
Washington, and some of his assistants surveyed the brink 
He found an average retrocession for 
the whole face of the falls of about 2} feet per annum ; 
bnt as the central parts of the curve, where the water is 
deepest, retreated faster than the edges, for the southern- 
most point of the Horseshoe Fall it was found that it had 
traveled south 275 feet since 1875, or 435 feet since 1842, 
or about 9 feet every year. In view of such rapid changes, 
it seems highly probable that the older pictures of the 
falls, which always place the Horseshoe Fall consideral ly 
nearer than we find it to-day, are practically correct. If 
the rate of retrocession remains during the next 500 years 
as it has been for the past 45 years, the inner edge of tlio 
Horseshoe Fall will have passed to the west of Goat I:!- 
and; and as the line of deepest water is near the Cana- 
dian shore, all the waters of the river will pass over the 
Horseshoe Fall, obliterating the American Fall entirely, 
and transforming Goat Island into a peninsula. 

** The fall will then, perhaps, be higher than to-day, be- 
cause the present descent of 50 feet over the rapids will 
then be added to the height of the cataract minus tho 
number of feet necessary to give the necessary current to 
the river below, which at present is 15 feet to the mile. 
At that rate it will need about 5 miles before the Niagara 
shale, which now occupies the lower half of the face of tle 
fall, is under water, and the retrocession by means of un- 
dermining is stopped. Then the changes will be accom- 
plished simply by the eroding power of the water, and the 
falls will remain near the foot of Grand Island for a prac- 
tically unlimited time. The hope of finally having the 


AMBER-HUNTING 


Falls of Niagara at Buffalo must be abandoned, for from 
the foot of Grand Island to the city only can rapids exist, 
never a fall, on accornt of the nature of the underlying 
rock, which is soft. 

** As the retrocession of the Falls of Niagara commenced 
in what we may call, geologically, the most recent period, 
the time necessary for it to arrive at its present site has 
had a very important bearing upon the question of the 
age of man on the American Continent. As long as it 
was considered necessary to claim several thousand years 
for the age of Niagara alone, the age of the human race 
had to be computed at perhaps 500,000 years ; no matter 
how little such high figures agreed with other discov- 
eries, the rocky gorge of the Niagara always presented an 
insurmountable obstacle against any reduction of time. 
But since we have discovered that, after all, the work of 
excavation could have been done in perhaps 3,000 or 
4,000 years, our computation of the age of the human 
race has settled down to reasonable figures, which gives 
to the beds in which the oldest human implements have 
been found an age of perhaps 40,000 or 60,000 years ; and 
anthropologists claim that all the facts collected so far 
agree well with the latter figure. 

“The future surveys of' the falls, perhaps every ten 


years, will help to settle definitely this very important | 


question, for we are all more or less interested in the his- 
tory of the human race ; and as far as we know to-day, the 
Fal's of Niagara represent the most reliable measure of 
time on the face of the globe.” 


THE WORD GOD IN NAMES. 


Names compounded with one or other of the words | 


which express the Deity had been common, indeed, with 


ognis, Theodorus, Theophanes, Timotheus, and others ; 
but after the rise of Christianity they became both com- 
moner and more significant. From the Biography we 
glean the following as deserving of notice : In Greek we 
find Theopemptus, sent by God ; Theosthenes, strength 
of God ; Theoctistus, God-made ; Theodulus, servant of 
God ; Theognostus, known of God ; Theophylact, guarded 
by God ; Theotimus, honored by God. Both Greek and 
Latin express God given in various forms, as Theodo- 
retus, Theodorus, Theodotus, Adeodatus, Deusdedit ; the 
last peculiar form had, it seems, become common in the 
sixth and seventh centuries, and was borne by the sixth 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the first Saxon occupant of 
the primatial See. Of Latin names of the same class 
may be noted Deicolus, worshiper of God; Deiferus, 
bearer of God ; Deogratias, thanks be to God ; Quodvult- 
deus, what God wills—the last being a common African 
name, under which nine entries are given. The Redeem- 
er’s name originated Christianus and Christinus, with 
their feminine forms, Christopher and Christa. From re- 
demption and salvation we have Redemptus, Repara- 
tus, Salvius, Salvianus, Soter and Soteris ; from baptism, 
Renatus and Restitutus ; from immortality, Athanasius ; 
from the Resurrection, Anastasius and Anastasia, Of 
the festivals, Easter supplies Paschalis and Paschasius ; 
Christmas, Natalis and Natalia ; the Epiphany, Epipha- 
nius and Epiphania. The three cardinal graces of the 
Gospel have not been barren, even in this sense: Faith 
brought forth such offspring as Pistus, Fidelis, Fiden- 
tius ; Hope, as Elipdius, Elipdophorus, Spes, Spesina, 
Spesindeo ; Charity, as Agape, Charito, Charitina, Cari- 
tas. To Christianity may be referred also many names 
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j expressing happinesss or joy, as Exhilaratus, Ganden- 
tius, Gaudiosus, Hilarius, Beatus, Celestine; and al- 
though Felix antedated the Gospel, it doubtless was 
indebted to the new religion for a subsequent popu- 
larity, second only to that of John. 


HARVESTING IRISH MOsS. 

Ir is believel by the thirsty mortals who drink lager- 
beer in Summer that a sure evidence of a superior article 
is that as they empty their glasses the froth sticks to them, 
and a ‘‘remainder” of the beer, as Mr. Arnold might have 
said, slides slowly to the bottom of the ‘‘schooner,” as if 
it were possessed of some of the characteristics of liquid 


| glue. 


But that propensity to linger on the glass that is sup- 
posed to mark good beer is not a property of the malt. 
It is due to the use of Irish moss. This moss is taken 
from the sea, and large quantities of it, in the rough, are 
gathered every year from May until September, along the 
Cape Cod shore of Massachusetts Bay, the best ground 
being off the Scituate beaches from Minot’s Ledge to Old 
Scituate Harbor. There are several hundred men en- 
gaged in the work, and the value of the crop averages 
$75,000 annually. 

The outSt of a moss-gatherer is a dory and a steel rake 
having a handle as long as the longest spruce pole will 
make, fifteen to twenty feet. The teeth of the rake are al- 
most as close as the teeth of a comb, and, in fact, the proc- 
ess of gathering moss is much the same as if the workmen 
were combing the hair of the rocks beneath the water. 
The moss is as tender as Kalamazoo celery, is easily torn 
off and deftly lifted into the boat. When the mossback 
has loaded his boat, she is tided to high water, the moss 


| ii i he baske above reac se ‘ 
the Hebrews, and to a small extent had been adopted by | ia carried by the basketfal above reach of the sea, and 


yaganism, where we find Theocritus, Theophilus, The- | ; 
! : I : | carefully cleaned of all weeds, drift and stones. 


spread evenly upon a patch of sandy beach that has been 
A few 
days’ exposure to the sun bleaches the upper surface of 
the moss. It is turned and dried and turned again, until 
the moistare is thoroughly evaporated. Then it is stored 
until the crop is in, and lastly packed in barrels and sold 
to jobbers, who sell again. Eventually it gets into the 
hands of the brewers, and from them goes forth to en- 
hance the value of their beer and save malt. 


AMBER-HUNTING IN THE BALTIC. 


Between Dantzic and Memel is the home of ./1e amber- 
fishers of the Baltic. Germans call it the California of 
East Prussia; and, standing under the shadow of the 
light-house at Bristerort, where the peninsula juts out 
into the sea, one can see with the naked eye, on a moder- 
ately fine day, the entire stretch of coast from which, for 
more than 3,000 years, the bulk of the amber-supply of 
the world has been obtained. Twenty, thirty feet deep 
and more, beneath the sand-dunes that extend for miles 
around and form the ocean-floor, here are the veins of 
‘‘blue earth,” as it is termed locally, in which the petri- 
fied yellow and yellowy-brown masses are found imbed- 


| ded ; and a little way out beyond the light-house on the 


Fox Point, where a fleet of black boats generally rides 
at anchor on the gray-green water, is one of the great 
amber-reefs of the ‘‘ Bernstein-Kiiste,” a veritable layer 
of amber cropping from the sea-bed, and heaped up by 


the ceaseless action of wind and water. The ‘‘ blue earth” 
formation runs far back inland, so that amber can be 
mined as well as fished—as it in fact is in some places 
in the district. But as the deposit is so much nearer the 
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ONE WHO UNDERSTOOD BROWNING’S POETRY. 


surface under water, where it is being constantly exposed ; from the fact that, when the six years for which they had 
| tendered expired, they offered 200 thalers per working 


by a gradual sinking of the sea-level, while the ebb and 
flow of the tide and the frequent storms that occur along 
the coast help to free the amber from the sand and weeds 
in which it is hidden, it is found more profitable, as well 
as easier, to “fish” than to ‘‘dig” it. A few years ago, 
digging was largely carried on in the Samland, and as- 
sumed almost the proportions of a regular industry. 
Five or six peasants, not possessing the right to “fish,” 
would combine, and obtain permission to excavate in 
likely spots on the estates of private persons. The result 


was profitable, but in the end the “digging” proved a | 


sonree of unmixed evil to the locality. The ‘‘ diggers” 
legan to cheat the proprietors of their proportion of the 
yield, and invariably concealed a good find. Dealers, 


| 
| 


day, instead of the original twentv-five. The take of 
amber at Schwarzort, where the dredging is carried on, 
was estimated at $375,000 for the working year of about 
thirty weeks. 


ONE WHO UNDERSTOOD BROWNING’S 
POETRY. 

Tue following Browning story is told regarding the 
ready comprehension that some people profess for every- 
thing that Browning has written : One lady was talking 
about the matter with another, a profound Browningite. 
‘“‘T am sure,” said the latter, ‘‘ that I understand without 
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who crowded into the district in the hope of picking up 
bargains, cheated the ‘ diggers.” 
digging in parts forbidden to them, making what were 
termed ‘‘ moonlight” expeditions to promising grounds. 
Fights with inspectors were of constant occurrence ; when 
disturbed, the “diggers ” had no hesitation in having re- 
sort to fire-arms, and murders became quite common, so 
that the Government was obliged to prohibit this form of 
amber-getting. The right to ‘‘ fish” belongs to the coast 
villages and communities, and, in parts, to the State. The 
latter farms out the grounds belonging to it to certain 
Kinigsberg and Memel firms. One of these, Messrs. 
Stantien & Becker, agreed, in 1862, to keep open the 


Then people began | 


| diffienlty anything that Browning wrote.” 


water-way of the Frisches Haff—which needs constant | 


dredging 


they were allowed to dredge there for amber. That the 


and pay twenty-five thalers a day besides, if | 


*‘And on the 
first reading ?” asked the other. ‘‘ Certainly.” The first 
lady took down her ‘ Browning,’ turned gravely to one of 
the most mystical of the poems, and began to read it 
wrong end first; that is to say, she read the last line 
first, and then the next to the last line, and kept on till 
she had read the whole, finishing, in an animated delivery, 
with the first line of the poem. She lent to the rhyme, 
more or less dubious, of the poet, the music, quite un- 
deniable, of her voice ; and the new disciple of Brown- 
ing drank it all in with eagerears. ‘‘ There !”’ the reader 
said, when she had finished, ‘‘ do you mean to say that 
you understood that ?” ‘‘ Perfectly,” replied the other ; 
“‘nothing could be more luminous than those glorious 
lines, which march from their introductory statement to 
their irresistible conclusion like the gleaming advance 


contract proved not unprofitable to them may be inferred ' of a splendid army,” 
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. ‘SURELY INSANITY NEVER TOOK ON 


A FAIRER GUISE,” ... “‘‘I PRAYED THE GOOD GOD TO HELP ME EVERY NIGHT,’” 


THE MYSTERIOUS ROOM. 
A STORY OF OLD PARIS. 
By Mary A. Denison. 


“Herp, monsieur! Oh! save me !—save me!” 
Young Ormsby turned at the sound of a voice full of 
terror. He had been walking very leisurely through one 
of the narrow, historical thoroughfares of lower Paris. 
A brilliant moon shone on the uneven pavement, the 
broken sidewalks, the grim walls on either hand; and 
one great iron-studded gate on his right suggested a pri- 
vate bastile. 
Now, however, as he stood there quite motionless, held 
Vol. XXVIII, No, 2—12. : 


by the sudden ery, a young girl, hardly more than a 
child, came flying toward him like a spirit. Unearthly 
beantiful she seemed, her great blue eyes shining, her 
gold-bronzed hair floating like a vail about her neck and 
shoulders. Catching him by the arm, she clung desper- 
ately to him, her tearful, beseeching eyes appealing for 
pity and protection. 

“What can I do for you? I am a stranger in Paris, 
What is the matter ?” he asked. 
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“Take me with you, anywhere—even to the gens-d’armes 
—any place where I can claim protection. My grand- 
father will kill me. Oh, fly ! monsieur—he is coming !” 

The young man, thus adjured, knew not what course 
to pursue. 
public streets, though beautiful as an angel, was not ex- 
actly what he cared to do. Where should he take her, 
stranger as he was? He had but one friend in all Paris, 
his chum and fellow-traveler, Hal Bentley, a cynical fel- 
low, who laughed at all his romantic schemes, and kept 
him from going into a good many of them. 

By this time a tall old man, with a grand head from 
which the white hair hung in clusters of curls, emerged 
from the gate. He was bare-headed, and in figure and 
mien singularly graceful, as he came toward Ormsby, one 
hand outstretched—otherwise calm and courteous, 

“*T am exceedingly sorry, monsieur, the child has given 
you uneasiness,” he said, in soft, musical tones. 
girl must be pardoned—she does not know what she is 
doing at times. Monsieur can see the wildness of her 
eyes ; he notices the abaxdvn of her manner; he must 
observe that she has taken no care of her toilet. The 


child is deranged—a clouded intellect,” and he put his | 


forefinger to his forehead. ‘‘I do not permit her to be 
carried to the hospital, but prefer myself to care for her 
—the child of a beloved daughter. 
good-night.” 

Ormsby stood speechless and bewildered. 

**Oh, monsieur !” cried the girl, as the old man caught 


Permit me to say 


**Tt is as I told 
He will kill me in 
Oh, 


bling from head to foot, toward him. 
you. Help !—will no one help me ? 
his terribie experiments. 
save me!”’ 

**T cannot take you from your rightful protector,” said 
Ormsby, in as good French as he could muster. ‘‘I am 
sorry for you, but you had better go with him. 
not harm you, I am sure.” 

“Oh, you don’t know him—I can’t make you under- 
stand—but you will not forget,” cried the girl, despair- 
ingly, as she went, struggling, by the old man’s side. 
** He will kill me—all for science! I am sane, as Heaven 
hears me! Iam unfortunate ; but you will remember.” 

Then the massive gate shut with a loud clang, leaving 
Ormsby alone —dazed, wondering and irresolute. It all 
seemed like a bad dream ; but some one coming by stared 
at him, standing watching the gate, so, recollecting him- 
self, he started on, and, after a little aimless wandering, 
found his hotel. 

This was not one of the best, neither of the poorest. 
The two friends had joined expenses, and had taken two 
parlors. One of these they had converted into a bed- 
room ; the other, on the sunny side of the street, and 
whose oriel window overlooked all the passers-by, they 
called parlor, library, smoking and reception room, which- 
ever way they liked to consider it. 

Bentley was writing a book. Ormsby found him bend- 
ing over the fire. Manuscript covered the table and the 
floor ; the window was open. 

**T have had an adventure,” 


IT am too young to die ! 


said Ormsby, as, having 
put aside coat and hat, he threw himself into a chair. 
“What ! so soon? What a wonderful fellow you are! 
Adventures are as plentiful with you as blackberries in 
July, while I might traverse the length of Paris, and none 


of them would happen to me. 
are rich and good-looking.” 
Ormsby laughed, but soon grew grave again, and re- 
lated what had occurred. 
“Upon my soul, that is rather curious,” said Bentley, 


It must be because you 


To run away with a girl not dressed for the | 


“The | 


| to it. 
her—not roughly—by both hands, and drew her, trem- | 


He will | 
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looking up questioningly. ‘‘I should have been tempted 
to investigate.” 

“How could I? One can’t force himself into another 
man’s house. Besides, if that old fellow was a rascal, he 
was one of the most saintly and gentlemanly sort I ever | 
met.” 

‘Oh, you can’t tell a rascal here from the outside,” 
said Bentley. ‘‘ All the grades are polished to the finger- 
tips, and the bigger the knave the more courtly. The 
girl was pretty, you say ?” 

‘Beautiful ! exquisitely lovely !’ said Ormsby. 

‘Hit !” said the other, with a laugh. 

‘* Hit or not, she was the prettiest thing I ever saw,” 
said Ormsby. ‘‘ The moonlight may have bewitched me, 
and heightened her charms, but I never saw a sweeter 
face. I confess her piteous glances haunt me yet.” 

**Do you know where you met her ?” 

‘**Not the name of the street, but I could go to it again 
—one of those short thoroughfares where, here and there, 
the buildings look like prisons. When the gate was open 
I caught a glimpse of a garden and a long court-yard 
that is all I saw ; but I shouldn’t wonder if there is some- 
thing wrong behind the gloomy old wall.” 

**T should say so, if the girl is demented,” said Bentley. 

“Tt may be the girl is all right, and the old man is 
crazy,” was Ormsby’s rejoinder. 

‘Possibly. Well, don’t let it disturb your appetite. 
I've ordered some fresh fish, and we must both do justice 
Here it comes,” he added, as a high-nosed, white- 
aproned waiter made his appearance. ‘‘ We'll forget tle 
pretty maniac to-night, and recall her, if convenient, to- 
morrow ; only, I give you this piece of advice —don't 
give way to any of your quixotic notions unless I am by.” 

They finished dinner, smoked, and went to the theatre. 
Curiously enough, the plot ofthe play hinged upon the 
imprisonment of a young girl for the sake of getting her 
fortune, and thus served to keep up the interest whic’. 
Ormsby felt in the incident of the afternoon. On the 
day following, both young men went round to the street 
in question, to take a more leisurely survey of the house ; 
but nothing presented itself by which they might have 
been able to judge who lived there. The building was 
very old, and an ancient coat-of-arms was carved midway 
on the dingy stone wall. The old estate had, no doubt, 
once been the residence of some noble family. A few 
shuttered windows met their gaze upon the street side. 
Opposite was a small variety-shop. A few gaudy bonnets, 
some faded hose, ribbons, pins and needles, odd nun- 
bers of books and magazines, yellow strips of embroidery 
and cheap handkerchiefs filled the narrow, bluish win- 
dow-panes, and in their midst sat a sleek Angora cat that 
blinked and nodded and now and then caught a fly. 

** We'll go in here and buy some pins,” said Bentley. 

A shriveled old lady, with black eyes as bright as di- 
amonds, answered the call. Bentley bought several arti- 
cles of which he was in no immediate need. 

**Do you know who lives opposite ?” he asked of the 
spry little shop-keeper. 

**Ts it the tall, gray house ?” 

‘* Just there,” and Ormsby pointed it out. 

‘Ah! the old Adtel of the D’Aubines. It was once a 
noble house. No, monsieur, I do not know. A lone 
man, I'should think. He goes out but occasionally—a 
tall old gentleman, with a beautiful beard, very stately. 
I have but once or twice seen him. No, monsieur, I do 
not know.” 

*« There is a young lady there, I believe ?” said Bentley. 

‘‘That I know not. I never saw one. We are here 
only in the daytime. We shut up early, my husband and 
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I—we are so old—and go to our home on another street. 
My daughter once saw some people go in over there, and 
carriages used to come, but none of late. The house is 
never lighted up now. It is a lonesome place—only one 
oll man and no servant.” 

That was all they could learn. The great gate shut 
out all beyond. On the street the windows were dark. 

‘Very strange,” muttered Ormsby, as they left the 
shop. ‘I certainly saw tie young girl, and she was 
taken through that gate. It is a mystery which I should 
like to solve. I believe there is something wrong about 
the business, but of course there’s no use trying to get at 
it. Paris, like all other great cities, has its secrets.” 

‘* Yes ; and I should be very careful how I tried to un- 
ravel them,” said his friend. ‘It is quite as true that a 
meddler comes to harm as that listeners hear no good of 
themselves. Better forget the thing altogether.” 

This was good advice, and Ormsby tried to forget ; but 
it seemed to him that the incident reappeared and en- 
acted itself a hundred times a day. 

One moonlight evening, nearly a month afterward, he 
concluded to go down the same street. His friend de- 
clined to accompany him. He had been sight-seeing, 
and was, besides, in a mood for writing. Slippers, book 
and fire proved too great a temptation, and Ormsby went 
alone. 

“Tf I’m not home by ten o'clock, old fellow, summon 
the police,” said Ormsby, laughing, as he left him. 

‘Don’t, for Heaven's sake, find any more adventures,” 
sail Bentley. ‘‘If Iam not with you, you run naturally 


into scrapes—pray be careful, It’s a moonlight night. 


Leave your pocket-book at home, and then you can turn | 


” 


a cold shoulder to the beggars. 
Ormsby laughed heartily, as he left the houso and 
turned his footsteps toward the lower part of the city. 
He knew he should be besieged by beggars and that he 
should give them money. No one happened to molest 
him, however, and he turned his footsteps in the direc- 
tion of the little old shop. Something seemed to impel 
him there. Arriving opposite the strange old house, he 
noticed that the great gate was open. He crossed over, 
and went cautiously into the open space behind it. How 
vast and dismal it seemed! A few flowers languished in 
neglected garden-plots. A stone image at the farther end 
grinned ghastly, or seemed to, in the moonlight. On either 
hand, the walls of tall houses stood black against the sky. 
He could make out the face of a clock without hands at 
the kitechen-end of the house. Three or four trees, im- 
mense in size, cast heavy shadows on the moonlighted 
pavement, but in all the wilderness of stone there was 
no light save that of the moon, which made circles and 
quavering lines in the windows. A cat ran like a fright- 
ened thing along the base of the wall and disappeared in 
the darkness, for the moon went under acloud. Presently 
the cloud vanished, and everything passed out of shadow 
into a white light that brightened the rock-work in the 
garden, the curious figures—like gargoyles on a church 
—along the second and third stories on the right, giving 
a weird, uncanny blue whiteness to the massive structure. 
Suddenly a window opened. It was one that let out on 
a little stone baleony, and as Ormsby checked his foot- 
steps, he looked up, and there, outside the window, stood 
the young girl, the moonlight making her delicate beauty 
more ethereal than before, and the soft breeze lifting her 
curling locks, which, eseaped from comb or ribbon, fell 
all over her shoulders. 
** Oh! monsieur:!” she cried, in a low; strained voice, 
“for the love of Heaven, help! I am starving!” 
‘How ‘can I help you?” asked Ormsby, his nature 
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stirred to its depths by her terrible confession. 
is impossible to reach you.” 

‘* Monsieur, stand aside. I am locked in here; but I 
have a key which I found on the ledge of the wall down- 
stairs some time ago. It is large ; I will throw it down. 
Heaven grant it may open some door. My grandfathes 
went away early yesterday morning. He has not re- 
turned. Try all the doors; there is not a living soul in 
the house.” 

A sharp, ringing sound on the pavement! The key had 
falien at his feet. Ormsby stooped, picked it up, and 
looked round irresolutely. If the girl was mad, surely 
insanity never took on a fairer guise. She stood with her 
hands pressed together, her eyes lifted to heaven, the fair 
oval of her face distinctly defined against the rough back- 
ground, and though for a moment irresolute, the young 
man felt that he had courage enough to save her, if only 
he could assure himself that her grandfather was-away. 

**There are five doors,” said the girl ; ‘‘the key may 
fit some one of them; three on this side, two on tk» 
kitchen-end. All the rooms communicate, and more than 
half of them are unfurnished. Pray—pray try the key !” 

He began at what was usually considered the porter’s 
lodge. The key entered easily enough, but turned with- 
out resistance, and was of no use. In like manner he 
tried the other doors, but only at the last one—the ont- 
house, or outer kitchen—was his effort successful. 

All was dark on the inside, and the smell of damp and 
mold was something appalling. Luckily, he always car- 
ried a box of small wax matches, and had newly supplied 
himself that day. Carefully closing the door, he drew 
one of the matches across the rough side of the little 
brass box, and after his eyes grew accustomed to the 
semi-darkness, looked about him. He was in a larga 
rough kitchen, probably the outer one of all, where in 
former years the cooking had been done. A black cavity 
yawned in the chimney-place, beside which were stone 
slabs for tins and kettles; a broad shelf hung above. 
The floor was black, broken, and swarmed with beetles, 
who scampered, however, as he moved forward. The 
rough walls were bare and discolored. Nota stick of fur- 
niture was visible. Ina corner of the shelf, glucd to the 
board, was an inch or two of dirty wax candle. This he 
appropriated, lighted, and went through a door hang- 
ing by one hinge into a second room, larger and blacker 
than the last, one side of which was filled with hanging: 
shelves, the other with bare, brown tables, over which 
hooks and nails were ranged, as if to hold meats or uten- 
sils. Then came a smaller room, showing two or three 
sinks and cupboards. Out of this he emerged into a nar- 
row entry, where stairs led to what had probably been the 
servants’ quarters. . 

Every step he took sounded with horrible reverberation 
through the house, or so it seemed to Ormsby’s excited 
fancy. Now he entered a small room dismantled of fur- 
niture, great pieces of damp paper fluttering from the 
walls ; now a room richly frescoed, here and there a 
cracked mirror set in the panels—in some cases all the 
glass had gone; then in a saloon of long-departed splen- 
dor; and then came a wide hall, running the whole 
length of the house. His bit of candle still served, and 
he tried the doors, one after another, that led into the 
front of the house, but they were locked. It must be 
this part of the house, he thought, in which the young 
girl is imprisoned. With fiendish deliberation, or lunatic 
cunning, the old man had locked her in, so that there 
could be no possible escape for her. He went to the end 
of the hall and looked out of the narrow window. Like 
all the others, it had a small stone balcony. Opening the 
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window, he stepped out cautiously. To the next bal- 


cony on range the distance was fully seven feet, perhaps 


more. Where to find a board that would bear his weight 
from window to window! The distance below to the 
moonlighted pavement made him shudder. 
and the plants made great blotches of shadow; the whole 
space was empty; no one had entered. It was evident 
the old man had deserted the premises, either through 
fear of detection or to rid himself of existence. 


Ormsby went back to the door of the first room. It 


was heavy and elaborately carved, yet age and damp had | 


weakened it. Trying his strength against it, he noticed 
that it gave a little. At the same moment a faint cry 
sounded not far 

off. The girl had 

probably heard the 

assault upon the 

door, and had 

therefore cried out 

for joy. Or could 

it be that the old 

man had returned ? 

He listened. All 

was quiet. He had 

no weapon except 

a delicate clasp- 

knife, with a long, 

keen blade, and his 

cane, which was 

loaded. 

An athlete by 
training, the sup- 
position that the 
old man had come 
back rather nerved 
him. Again and 


again he applied 


The trees | 


his shoulder to the 
panel, and on the 
third assault broke 
it in, and with the 
aid of his knife and 
cane made room 
enough to enter ; 
taking his 
candle and grasp- 
ing his cane, that 
he might be ready 
for an emergency, 
he crawled through. 

For a moment he 
stood breathless, 
and then began 
slowly to perceive 
that he was not 
alone. Horror of 
horrors! a man’s 
eyes encountered 
his, with a steady 
stare—another, and 
yet another. Great 
heaven ! where was 
he ?— in what 
lent, ghastly com- 
pany 4 There was 
a tabiefull, and yet 
not one of them 
moved —no eyes 
fell beneath his 
| gaze, no hand stirred, no lash quivered. He stood like 
| one turned to stone, as they seemed to be —stood and 
felt his strength desert him, his legs give way under 
him, and his whole body sway like a leaf. 

Gradually he recovered from this fright, and as there 
were neither sound nor motion, he began to look about 
him. The walls were covered with moth-eaten tapestry. 
The chairs were faded, and of an old, old fashion. The 
table was set as if for supper ; fruits, flowers, dishes of 
cold meat, stood upon it. One man had a knife in his 
hand outstretched toward the butter-dish ; another held 
an orange ; still another lifted to his lips a goblet of ex- 
quisitely cut glass ; two were turned face to face, as if 
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in conversation ; and all had been made to assume the 
most natural positions. Was the whole thing a weird | 
and unconscious dream ? 

Mustering up his courage, seeing that they were ut- | 
terly motionless, reasoning that the figures might be 
made of wax, as also the food and fruit, the conception, 
perhaps, of that strange old man, he resisted his first in- 
clination to retreat at once from the place, and cautiously 
going forward, he touched one of the company. It was 
as cold as stone. Candles stood on the table, as if ready 
to light. He applied his matches, but the wicks would 
not catch. Examining them, he found that they did not 
yield to pressure, Everything was in the same condi- 
tion, though not exactly petrified. 

Of one thing he was certain: all this company, so 
strangely preserved, had once been living people. In 
utter amazement he walked the rounds, The man whose 
eyes had seemed to turn to him was very handsome—a 
younger edition of the crazy old grandfather. There were 
five figures in all. The table was an old-fashioned one, 
with a marble top. Every face was painted to simulate 
life. The eyes shone, the lips had a living, dewy look. 
It could be no hallucination. A slow, cold terror crept 
over him. How to get out of this chamber of horrors, 
into the room beyond? Or was the whole thing witch- 
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craft, girl and 
all—she luring 
him to his death ? 
Such deadly 
deeds had been 
done here in old 
Paris ! 

At last, under 
a wWorm- eaten 
porticre, which 
shook off flakes 
of its rotten 
‘color and fabric 
all over him as 
he moved it, he 
founda door. It 
was unfastened, 
but had a strong 
black key hang- 
ing to its handle 
by a string. 

‘‘The old fel- 
low forgot to 
take the key,” he 
muttered, as, 
opening the 
door, he emerged 
into a grand hall, 
hung here and 


‘there with moldy. ela poriraits. A handsome flight of 
stairs led to the story above, wut he stood still, opposite 


the door facing that through which he had just come. 
Then he rapped. <A glad cry reassured him. 
‘* How shall I get in ?” he asked. 


comp 


here is a 


‘‘T don’t know,” was the instant reply. 
key that unlocks all these rooms, but my grandfather 


probably took it with him. If I were not so hungry, I 
could wait till you go and get help.” 

‘‘Tthink I can find the key,” he said, and hurried back 
the way he had come ; bought wine and food from a shop 
near by, and returned with candles and a covered basket. 
The key he found fitted the lock of her prison, and in a 
short space of time he was in the presence of the girl. 

His first glance awakened all the pity and sympathy of 
his nature. Her eyes were hollow ; her cheeks, white to 
ghastliness. She looked, indeed, with that great mass 


| of brown-gold hair floating about her shoulders, like a 


spirit risen from the dead. 
‘‘How long have you been here ?” he asked, after she 
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had partaken of the food and wine, in such quantities as | grieved that the wonderful secrets of such marvelous 


he allowed her. 


“‘I have counted three nights,” she answered. ‘He 


gave me a little bread and water—that was all gone yes- 


terday morning. When he left me, he said, through the 
key-hole, with that terrible laugh of his : ‘Good-by, grand- 
daughter. I shall not have the pleasure of using my 
great preservative fluid on you. I have done enough for 
science—science has done nothing for me.’ Then he said 
something more about solids and fluids, and I heard him 
go down the stairs. I had been praying for release, but 
did not think he would leave me all alone to starve till I 
saw him go through the gate, then I realized it all—that 
I could get no aid, and should die imprisoned in this 
frightful house. Everything here was solidly fastened, 
but I worked at the window every day and prayed the 
good God to help me every night, and I had just suc- 
ceeded in opening it, when you came in at the gate. 
Then I knew that the good God had heard my prayers 
and sent you to liberate me.” 

**And those people in the room across the hall ?” said 
Ormsby. 


““What people ?” she asked. ‘‘There have been none | 
peo} 


here save grandfather and I.” 

‘‘The people seated at table ;” and Ormsby shuddered 
as he spoke. 

‘*T don’t know what you mean,” she said. ‘‘ There are 
some rooms I have never been in. They were always 
locked, and grandfather kept the key.” 

‘‘ We must leave the house by that way, I suppose,” he 
said, half aloud. ‘‘It will try your courage 

“‘Grandpapa always said the rooms on the opposite 
side were haunted, but then, his mind ran on such things. 
If we are to go that way, I don’t mind, with you. I shall 
not be frightened. Only take me out of this house, 
where I have spent such terrible days! The laboratory 
up-stairs must Le worth something—enough, perhaps, to 
pay you for your trouble. As for me, I am not afraid, 
once I am out in the world, but that I can make my own 
living.” 

** We will see to all that,” said Ormsby, and led her to 
the door, opened it, and then came another surprise. 

‘** Mother ! father !’ shrieked the girl ; ‘‘ how came they 
here ? Oh! he has tried his terrible experiments on them ! 
Oh, Heaven ! and he told me they had died, at home !” 

It was all the young man could do to soothe her. He, 
too, was trembling with horror. , 

*‘They are—oh ! what are they? Yes, certainly they 
are dead! They do not move. See—here is one place, 
one plate left—for me!” 


Ormsby noticed that there was an empty plate—a va- 


cant chair to the left of the mother. 

“We must hurry,” he said, to the half-fainting girl. 
“Tt is almost midnight. My only wonder is that he left 
you alive.” 

‘** We was frightened. 
have the place searched for me. 
I shall lose my reason.” 

Ormsby hurried her through the door, which he had 
opened, down the stairs, and out into the fresh air. Tien 
it seemed, as he looked up at the frightful walls, as if he 
heard a faint laugh echoing all over the old house. At 
last they had safely crossed the threshold of the old gate. 
Ormsby found a cab and drove directly home, trusting to 
the tender mercies of his landlady, who was still up, and 
who, on hearing the girl’s story, consented to take her 
under her roof. 

The police were notified, and for weeks the old house 
was the objective point for savants and scientists, who 


I told him you would come and | 
Oh! take me away, or | 


preservation had not been left behind for the benefit of 
the world. The matter was kept as secret as possible, 
though it finally got into the papers, in a modified form, 
and was a nine-days wonder. 

No tidings were ever heard of the old chemist, and it 
was generally supposed that either he had loft the country 
or destroyed himself. 

Ormsby became very much in love with the pretty girl, 
whose name was Marie, and would have married her at 
once but for the counsel of his friend, who persuaded 
him to place her first at a good “school ; whieh he did, 
and at the expiration of two years carried her to America 
as his bride. 

The old house has been deserted for years, and as the 
talk is of making a boulevard in that section of the city, 
it will probably be torn down. What disposition was 
made of the personages who figured at the round-table 
was never divulged. 


DRY. 
A LEGEND or ArRTz ISLAND. 
Drip! drip! It is six long hours since the sound on her senses 
burst, 


| Yet the bright brown floor shows blank and dry as when sho 


heard it first ; 

In the solemn hush of the midnight rings, steadily, drip! drip! 
drip! 

To the woman who lies with wide, frightened eyes, and a prayer 
on her quivering lip. 


The sea ’neath the cottage-lattices heaves sullenly in the dark, 

And the eall of the rising breakers knells the doom of many a 
bark ; ' 

But worse than wind and wave can be is the bode for the absent 
ship 

In the omen that speaks to the home in Artz, in that ominous 
drip! drip! drip! 


The babe sleeps on in its mother’s arms, with flushed cheek and, 
tossed gold hair; 

She would wake it an sho rose in her bed to look at the win- 
dow there; 

She lies and tries to cheat her heart: she hal cut awry the chip 

She rounded for the cider-cask ? her can was spilt ?—drip! drip! 


| Yet she knows on the boards she polished is never a sign of damp; 


She knows what she would see an she dared to light the old 
oil-lamp. 


| Pierre laughed when he said her floor would make the steadiest 


footstep slip, 
And ‘‘she’d need to keep her windows tight.” 
listen! drip! 


She did; yet 


And when the reluctant morni _ broke over the Breton seas, 

And when o’er the glittering gorse on Artz swept the wild west- 
ern breeze, 

A corpse washed up mid the sea-weed wreathed, round the wreck- 
age of a ship, 

And the widow knelt by its side and owned the warning of the 
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AUSTRALIAN FRUITS. 


In the southern portion of Australia there are few in- 
digenous fruits. A miserable little cherry, with the seed 
outside, a diminutive wild grape in the mountains, and a 
few unimportant nuts, form the list of native fruits of the 
southern part of the great island continent. In the north, 
however, the case is altogether different, for the pinc- 
apple, banana, cocoanut, and many other kinds of fruits, 
are found to be indigenous. 

Southern Australia was not originally destitute of fruit, 
and Mr. James Harrold accounts for its disappearance 


SNAKES AND 


through the neglect of the aboriginal inhabitants who 
represent the lowest forms of human life on the earth. 
He says that ‘‘They made their appearance after the 
creation of the vegetable kingdom, and as their intellects 
were of very feeble order, they could not understand the 
propagation or cultivation of fruit.” 

Almost all the European fruits that have been intro- 
duced grow extremely well, and there is reason for the 
belief that in the near future the cultivation of fruit 
will become one of the most important industries of 
Australia. 

With the exception of the grape, the orange is the most 
profitable fruit cultivated in New South Wales, and it is 
said on high authority that the orange-trees of the Para- 
matta district are the largest and finest in the world. 
They appear to have been planted there soon after the 
foundation of the colony. Some of the trees are known 
to be over sixty years of age, and they are still in the full 
vigor of life, and look as if they would last a century 
longer. They are certainly not less than forty or fifty 
feet in height, and measure nearly six feet in cireumfer- 
ence. Some idea of their productiveness can be formed 
from a recent statement that over 10,000 oranges had been 
gathered from a single tree in one season. 

The principal variety of oranges grown in Australia is 
known as the Parramatta, or Poor Man’s Orange. 


MANDRAGORA. 


Tue use of anesthetics for annulling pain in surgical 
operations is but a revival of an ancient practice, and the 
mandrake (Aéropa mandrajora) was one of the most pop- 
ular agents. 

**Give me to drink mandragora, 
That I might sleep out this great gap of time,? 


exclaims Cleopatra, during the absence of Mark Antony; 
and Iago says, when he had duly poisoned the mind of 
his confiding master : 


‘* Not poppy nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday.” 


Dr. Richardson, who has recently been experimenting, 
with some difficulty obtained a specimen of the root, 
and from it prepared the “Wine of Mandragora,”’ ac- 
cording to the ancient recipe. His experiments show 
that the ancient reputation of this preparation was well 
founded, as far as its anesthetic properties are con- 
cerned ; that it is ‘‘a general anesthetic of the most 
potent quality,” and he has no doubt its active principle, 
if isolated, would be ‘‘ one of the most powerful anzes- 
theties we have yet discovered.” 
dragora possesses the valuable property of producing 
long-continued local insensibility. Dr. Richardson found 
that on applying the tincture to his lips the insensibility 
was very decided, and lasted for more than an hour. 

Some of our very numerous aspirants in organic chem- 
istry will do well in separating the alkaloid, or whatever 
else the active principle of the mandrake may be, and 
studying its compounds. 


Ir it is a happiness to be nobly descended, it is no less 
to have so much merit that nobody inquires whether you 
are so or not. 

Opportunity, sooner or later, comes to all who work 
and wish. 


This is not all; man- | 


} who can at a glance distinguish a snake from the 
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SNAKES AND THEIR USES. 


Tuat snakes should be dreaded is not unnatural—they 
crawl on their bellies, and carry poison in their heads— 
but that snakes should be generally hated, and held up 
to opprobrium as emblems of evil, made in the devils 
image, seems rather unreasonable. To urge on the snake's 
behalf that he cannot help being a snake is, perhaps, 
not to the purpose ; every creature must accept the re- 
sponsibilities of its position ; but he is really one of the 
most helpless and inoffensive of animals, and, unlike the 
great felide and many insects, he does not prey on man. 
A blow that would not harm a child kills him instantly; 
and there is nothing he so much desires as to be let 
alone, Itis true that when you tread on him he turns ; 
so does the worm, the difference being that the snake, 
after turning, generally bites, and if he bites effectually, 
then the aggressor is likely to pass a very mauvais quart 
Vheure. Yet, save when hurt or otherwise provok.d, 
the snake seldom or never strikes an animal which he 
does not mean to eat, and being small himself, he must 
needs prey on such ‘‘small deer” as he can kill at a 
stroke ; for, being a slow mover, he is unable to run 
down a wounded victim. To be of any use to him, it 
must die instantly, and for this reason the trigonacepha- 
lus is provided with a poison so potent that it kills creat- 
ures of the vermin class (on which the snake mostly 
feeds) like a flash of lightning. Men who have studied 
the snake closely say that he is slow to anger, and would 
always much rather run away than fight. M. Coutance, 
who has recently written a remarkably interesting and 
instructive book on the subject, tells a story of a West 
Indian negro affected with elephantiasis, who, being ad- 
vised that a snake-bite might cure him, put his hand 
into a cage of rattlesnakes, which, however, heeded him 
so little that he had to tease and provoke one of them 
for several minutes before it could be prevailed upon te 
render him the service which he desired. It was so effect- 
ually rendered that the experimenter died within twenty- 
four hours. There can be no question, moreover, that 
even in the countries where he is most redoubtable the 
trigonacephalus has his uses; he helps to preserve the 
balance of nature, and destroys creatures who are more 
dreaded or more noxious than himself. The French 
island of Martinique and the English island of St. Lucia 


| are infested by a snake known as the fer de lance, which 
| has acquired an almost world-tvide repute. 


Its bite is 
not of necessity fatal ; but the limb which it strikes soon 
gangrenes, and unless it be amputated, the patient dies. 
Strangely enough, the fer de lance is found nowhere else, 
not even in the neighboring islands of Guadeloupe an: 
St. Vincent ; and it seems incapable of living anywhere 
else —-why, is a mystery, all the islands of the Antilles 
being as nearly as possible identical in soil, climate and 
vegetation. ers de lances are so numerous in Mart- 
nique that it is not safe to venture far into the “ high 
woods” or ‘‘ czne-pieces’’ unaccompanied by a guide, 
foliage 
and fallen leaves in which he often reposes ; and after 
dark the: highways are as dangerous as the high woods. 
Nevertheless, the people of Martinique set great store by 
the fer de lance; he is so much thought of, indeed, that 
the planters of Guadeloupe have made several unsuccess- 
ful attempts to acclimatize him in that island. For this 
snake isa great devourer of rats, and rats are great de- 
vourers of sugar-cane. Were there no destructive ro- 
dents in Martinique, the planters would probably be glad 
to dispense with the fer de lance; but believing that it is 
better for a few coolies and negroes to be occasionally 
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Every animal, 
even the tiniest, 
is surrounded by 
hosts of enemies, 
apparently bent 
on its destruc- 
tion; and the 
most terrible de- 
stroyer is man. 
Every new 
means of killing, 
every new weap- 
on, everything 
that facilitates 
travel and en- 
ables men to 
reach hunting- 
grounds, adds to 
the slaughter of 
animals. * 
Mang creat- 
ures, familiar to 
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sacrificed than for the entire population to be eaten out 
of the island by rats, they hold him in respect. Nature 
generally knows what she is about. If it were possible 
to destroy the fer de lance, the result would probably 
be more calamitous for Martinique and St. Vincent than 
the introduction of rabbits has been for Australia and 
New Zealand. But such an enterprise is neither pos- 
sible nor likely to be attempted, and M. Coutance (who 
spent four years in the Antilles) tells us, and the fact 
is very significant, that the trigonavephalus increases with 
cultivation, and abounds more in the cane-fields than 
the forests. The same rule probably obtains in India ; 
for Bengal, where poisonous snakes are the most numer- 
ous, is also the most thickly populated part of the 
country, and the majority of their victims are bitten 
while working in the fields, 
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In the great book of Nature, as we turn its leaves—the 
successive layers of rock and strata of earth formed by 
decay or deposit—we come upon remains of animals that 
once lived and moved on our planet. Scientific men, by 
collecting, arranging and classifying these relics of earth’s 
early centuries, have been enabled to give us some idea 
of the strange and monstrous creatures that once had 
their existence here, but of whom no human annals re- 
cord a syllable. 

Other animals came, some to pass away, some to per- 
petuate their race to our own times. Yet the work of 
destruction goes on. Many animals, doubtless, have per- 
ished utterly, and left no trace ; others are passing away. THE MOUNTAIN SHEEP AND PRONG-HORN, 
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people in this cen- 
tury, will be known 
in the coming cen- 
tary only by de- 
scriptions and pict- 
ures in books, 
We purpose 
treating of a few 
of these rapidly 
vanishing animals, 
Time was when 
land and sea re- 
echoed with the 
croakings of the 
Batrachia, and the 
Ichthyosaurus and 
other creatures, with equally fearful, unpronounceable 
names. Mighty mastodons, gigantic lions, colossal deers, 
reigned supreme. The vast Continent of Europe was at 
first but a few scattered islands, next was luxuriating in 
a tropical climate exuberant with animal and vegetable 
life, and again was congealed by the biting blasts of an 
Arctic frost. 


THE BEAVER, 


was to be found still later in Hungary and in Transyl- 
vania, where it inhabited the Szelker Mountains, To- 
day it is to be met only in the forests of Bialowikzar, 
in Lithuania, or in the pine forests of the Caucasus, 
where it is under the protection of the Russian Govern- 
ment. Here in these vast forests, uninhabited save by 


|a few foresters, sheltered by the giant pines, which 


Less than 200 years ago, the Dodo, now completely | are safe from the woodman’s ax, a herd of about a 
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THE BROWN RAT. 


extinct, is 

known to 

have existed; 

and every 

day num- 
bers of beasts of prey, and useful animals as well, are 
being exterminated by man, impelled by motives of se- 
curity or excited by the greed of gain. 

In Europe, the struggle has been one of life or death, 
and pursued by their merciless enemy, man, the Bear, 
the Wolf, the Wild 
Boar, find their on- 
ly safety in retreat 
to some place in- 
accessible to their 
common foe, 

The Euro pean 
Buffalo {( Bos bison), 
which must not be 
confounded with 
the Aurochs (Bos 
urus), for that 
creature became 
extinct in prebhis- 
toric times, _ still 
lived in the eight- 
eenth century in 
Eastern Prussia, 
where the last 
specimen was shot 
by a poacher. It 


hundred buffaloes 
roam, a miserable 
remnant, gradually 
nearing an end. 

The Elk (Alces 
palmatus) has fared 
little better than 
the Buffalo in Eu- 
rope, especially in 
Germany. But it 
is still to be classed 
among the living 
animals, for in the 
forest of Ebenhor- 
ster nearly a hundred of these noble creatures exist, un- 
der government protection. 

But the wild life of the Elk in the forests of Germany 
is a thing of the past, for what are the few specimens that 
are preserved only with difficulty to the great number 
that formerly existed! It still exists in large numbers in 
the densely wooded districts of Northern Europe and 
Northern Asia. In Sweden, Norway, and some parts of 
Russia, large herds are still to be found, as well as in the 
great forests of Asia as far as the Umar River. Here, 
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during Summer, it seeks the loftiest points, returning 
to the valleys when Winter sets in. In fine weather it 
roams the leafy woods, but in the stormy season wanders 
through the pine forests, choosing the deep quiet of the 
heavy trees as its favorite haunt. Despite its strength, 
and apart from the pursuit of men, it suffers from the 
continual attack of beasts of prey. Let an Elk stray 
from his companions, he is sure to fall a victim to the 
bear, the lynx, or the wolverine. At times, even whole 
herds, hemmed in by the snow in some narrow spot, are 
surrounded by a pack of famished wolves, and their fate 
is then soon sealed. 

In America, the destruction of animals began with the 
white settlements, and was carried out with great energy. 
The fur trade was the first great commerce. The Indians 
were induced by offers of liquor, trinkets and European 
goods to bring in furs. Where previously comparatively 
few animals were killed, in order to use their flesh as food, 
thousands were hunted down, and their carcasses thrown 
away, in order to carry the skins to the traders. As the 
Indians obtained fire-arms the slanghter of animals in- 
creased, till some tribes found themselves on the verge of 
starvation, and resorted to war in order to secure new ter- 
ritory. The American Elk, once common in many of the 
northern districts, has almost entirely disappeared. 


As forests were cleared away by the progress of settle- 
ments, some animals that lurked there to prowl on other 
creatures have been exterminated, or driven to remote 
woods and mountains. Thus the Wild Cat has become 
rare. Its favorite haunts are the gloomy pine forests, es- 
pecially when in rocky regions. 

As the shadows of night begin to fall, it sets out in 
search of prey. The rat, the weasel, the ermine, the mar- 
ten, are all fair game for this voracious beast. Failing to 
find these, it plunders the hen-roost and dove-cote, and 
will even attack the calf of the deer and roe. The Wild 
Cat is of some service, however, as it preys on many small 
animals that are destructive to the grain and other crops. 

The Lynx, which existed in great numbers at one time 
in Germany, and was looked upon as most dangerous, 
has almost entirely disappeared. It is still found in the 
forests of this country, in Siberia and Switzerland. In | 
the Maine woods it is called Lucervee, a corruption of 
the French Loupcervier. It chooses for its abode places 
of difficult approach, and it is within these limits that it 
seeks its food. This includes every living creature from 
the mouse to the moose, the sparrow to the wild tur- 
key, with a decided preference, however, for the larger | 
game. 

The Wolf (Canis lupus), once a dreaded inhabitant of 
all Europe, has been so systematically and vigorously 
hunted down, that it is now almost confined to Russia, 
Poland, Sweden, Norway, and Central and Northeastern 
Asia. Iv some sparsely settled districts, especially south 
of the Danube, this terrible beast has greatly increased 
in number during the last few years, owing, no doubt, 
to the wars which devastated the country. The thick 
forests, the barren steppes, the noisome fens, are his 
abode. There, with two or three companions, he passes 
the Summer, but in Winter he travels in packs of hun- 
dreds, and woe to whatever crosses his path ! 
ot Wolf are still found in this country, especially in the 
Western prairies, where the coyotes hunt in packs. 
Large and smali game, rabbits, deer, fowls, and even the | 
most dangerous animals, fall beneath his terrible fangs. 

With the disappearance of the large forests, the Brown 
Bear (Uranus arctos) has ceased to exist in England, Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium and Germany, and is seldom 
secn in France. At times one is found in the Tyrol and | 


Varieties 


in Switzerland. It is quite common in Transylvanin, 
along the Danube, in Russia, Sweden, Norway, Turkey 
and Greece, and is found in great numbers in Spain, 
Italy and Asia. We have varieties in the United States, 
the most formidable being the terrible Grizzly Bear of the 
Rocky Mountains. The Bear seeks the quiet woodlands, 
and makes his home in the trunks of decayed trees, or 
some cave, whence it seldom goes, except to search for 
food. 

The Wild Boar, which in appearance is very like the 
common pig, is no quiet, lazy dweller in a sty; his 
home, too, is the great, gloomy forest, where he sleeps 
during the day in some thicket, and at twilight goes 
abroad in quest of food. Sometimes he helps himself to 
the farmers’ corn, treading it down and doing much dam- 
age in a single night. The Wild Boar is still found in 
France, Germany, and other parts of Europe, and in Asia 
and Africa, although it has disappeared from the forests 
of England, where it was once so common. It makesa 
fierce fight when attacked, and stories are told of in- 
stances in which it routed an entire party of mounted 
hunters. The Wild Boar was not found in America, the 
only animal of the kind being the Peceary. 

There are other animals—not beasts of prey—which 
are fast becoming extinct. The common Stag, once to 
be found in all the forests of Europe, is now scarcely to 
be seen in thickly populated countries. The stag-chase, 
the mere mention of which stirs the heart of the true 
huntsman, is now a thing of the past. The animal is 
still met with in Poland, Bohemia, and other parts of 
Continental Europe, and in the forests of Asia. There it 
goes about in little troops, ever watching for its two 
most dangerous foes, the lynx and the wolf. The Deer 
(Cervus capreolus) is now very scarce, and in some coun- 
tries—as ee instance—is nearly extinct. In 
other places, protected by the forest laws, it still thrives, 
and roams restlessly through the woods of the mountain 
and plain. The Virginia Deer is still common in this 
country, but is gradually disappearing. In some State: 
it has been utterly exterminated. Fortunately, the ganx 
laws are at last extending the hand to save the Deer anc 
other animals. Of all animals, the Chamois (Capella ru 


picapra) and the Steinbok (Capra ihe) may be considered 


the huntsman’s true ideal of the chase. But the time i; 
past when, as in the days of ancient Rome, 200 steinbok 
could be brought together for staughter. The anime! 
ean now be found only in a few valleys of the Mont 
Blane region, where it lives under_the special protection 
of the Italian Government. The Chamois, too, has be- 
come rare in the Tyrol and the Alps, where it formerly 
abounded, but still appears in large numbers in tl» 
mountains of Upper Bavaria, the Pyrenees, Abruzzi, and 
other places. 

Another animal whose days are numbered is the Magot, 
or Barbary Ape (Simia inuus), This is the only wild ayo 
to be found in Europe. A few of them live on the Roc 
of Gibraltar, protected by the English Government, 1» t 
they are gradually dropping off, one by one, and when 
the last of these expires, the race will be extinct. 

The Monufllon (Ovis musimox), the only wild sheep cf 
Europe, was formerly common in many parts of Southern 
Europe. According to one account, nearly 5,000 of these 
were destroyed in one great hunt. Now they are seldom 
seen, and, as they are never met with outside of Sardini 
and Corsica, they may be said to be extinct. The Bighorn 
or Wild Sheep of the Rocky Mountains is rradually Ccis- 
appearing before the hunter, or seeks the most inacces:i- 
ble parts of the lofty ranges. 

Another creature hard pressed to preserve its existence 
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is the Black Rat (Mus rattus). Until the early part of 
the last century, it was free to prey upon the larder of 
the housewife, but now it is gradually but surely giving 
way to the Brown Rat, or Norway Rat, a more enterpris- 
ing and stronger species, which is fast overrunning Eu- 
rope and America. 

Among the animals of Africa that are being driven from 
their haunts by the advance of civilization is the Lion. 
The lordly spirit of the king of beasts does not har- 
monize with the quiet pursuits of the husbandman and 
the shepherd. Exterminated in Europe, and even in Af- 
rica wherever the white man, with his far-reaching rifle, 
appears, he is forced to retreat to the heart of the latter 
country, where he can more easily resist the cruder weap- 
ons of the natives. But with the nearer approach of the 
European, and the cultivation of the soil, the wild, free 
life of thousands of animals disappears, and the smaller 
become the chances of existence for the king of the for- 
est ; and the day will soon be at hand when he will be 
forced to surrender to his master, man. 

The Elephant, that colossal beast which once held un- 
disputed dominion over whole forests, is now giving way, 
not to the march of civilization, but to the greed for gain. 
So incessant and cruel is the war waged against the poor 
creature in the hunt for ivory that our manhood rebels at 
many of the barbarous deeds! Listen to this story told 
by an English elephant-hunter: ‘It was on tho 31st of 
August that I spied the largest elephant it was ever my 
good-fortune to meet. He was standing about 150 paces 
from me, with his side turned toward me. I at once 
halted, and taking aim, fired. My shot struck him high 
in the shoulder-blade, and so lamed him that he was 
completely at my merey. I decided to watch him for a 
while, and to test his endurance before putting an end to 
his agony. It was a grand sight, and one that impressed 
me with a sense of man’s supremacy ! After a short time, 
Iwent nearer to my captive, and fire] repeatedly into dif- 
ferent paris of his huge head. ‘At each shot he bowed his 
head as if saluting his conqueror, and then, with a curious 
and peculiar tenderness, touched the wound with the end 
of his trunk. I was surprised and almost moved to pity at 
the resignation with which this gigantic beast accepted his 
fate. Determined at last to relieve him from his misery, 
I fired six’ successive shots at him behind the shoulder ; 
but as none of these proved at once fatal, I discharged 
three balls from’ my Dutch six-pounder. At this, great 
tears gushed from his eyes, which he slowly opened and 
then almost immediately closed. His huge body shook 
convulsively, he slowly sunk to the gronnd, then toppled 
over on one side, and was dead.” And this from a repre- 
sentative of civilization! What savage could be more 
barbarous ! 

Irom ancient Egyptian inscriptions and hieroglyphics 
we learn that the Hippopotamus was common in early 
days. To-day we search in vain for this animal along the 
borders of the Nile, for it has entirely disappeared from 
Egypt and Nubia, and we must seek it in the heart of 
Africa, where its thick hide saves it from the lance of the 
native. Like the Elephant, the Hippopotamus is of a so- 
cial disposition and lives in herds. It inhabits the larger 
rivers, whence it emerges to wallow in the swampy marsh, 
or to sun itself on the sandy bank. Its principal food 
consists of the plants that grow by the rivgr-side. 

To all the beasts of prey, as well as to the native popu- 
lation of Africa, the great family of Antelopes serve as 
fool. The Wild Cat makes great havoc among these de- 
fenseless animals, but that is nothing compared to the 
numbers, sometimes reaching a thousand a day, that are 
butchered by men. Many species that were common not 


many years ago are now extremely rare. The Hartbeest 
(Bubalis caama), of the Antelope family, cnce very numer- 
ous in South Africa, is now nearly exterminated in the 
Cape Colony, and is driven into the interior of Africa. 
The Gnu (Catodblepas gnu) has also disappeared before 
the approach of the white man, and many others of ‘the 
Antelope family are becoming extinct. 

Coming nearer home, many of us can recall a time when 
the mere mention of the prairie would conjure up visions 
of great herds of bisons, moving in thousands from place 
to place, and trampling down everything in their resist- 
less march. Now they, along with the native Indian, 
have nearly, if not entirely, died out. The ‘‘ Wild West” 
is a thing of the past. When the first settlers reached 
our shores, the Bison inhabited the entire Atlantic Coast, 
and less than a century ago they could be found any- 
where west of the Alleghanies. To-day, probably not a 
hundred are to be found in the whole country. They 
have succumbed to indiscriminate butchery at the hands 
of tho ‘‘sportsman,” who has proved more relentless 
than their natural enemy, the wolf. 

The Puma, or Panther (Puma concolor), which once 
roamed from South America to Canada, is fast being 
hunted down, and will soon be extinct in both Central 
America and North America. The Puma is at home alike 
in the forest as in the pampas. During the day he sleeps 
in some tree, or hides in the rank grass, and at night 
goes out in quest of smaller animals for food. 

Formerly numerous from the eastern coast as far as 
the Gulf of Mexico, and along the line of the Rocky 
Mountains, the Stag and Deer have little by little been 
driven into the mountain forests. Like its brother, the 
common Stag, it lives in herds, and becomes greatly 
attached to its place of abode. 

The fur-bearing animals are more persistently hunted 
than any other, since many people depend for a living on 
their capture. When we learn that in one year there are 
brought to the market the fur of 180,000 pine-martens, 
400,000 stone-martens, 600,000 polecats, 400,000 ermines, 
160,000 minx, 55,000 otters, and from America alone 
150,000 beavers and 100,000 chinchillas, it will be seen 
that their extermination is a question of a very short 
time. The Sea Otter is now to be found only in the 
Northern Pacific, on the northern coast of California, and 
thence along the coast of America and of Asia. To-day 
less than 2,000 sea-otter furs are sent to the market. 

The Raccoon (Procyon lotor) ig so much sought after, 
for both its fur and its meat, that it is nearly extinct in 
the more populated districts of North America. 

From the swamps of Buenos Ayres and Montevideo, 
no less than 50,000 skins of the Coypu Rat (Myopotamus 
coypu) have been sent to the market in a single year. At 
this rate it would naturally be soon exterminated, had 
not steps been taken to protect it in Buenos Ayres. The 
Chinchilla (Eriomys chinchilla), which belongs to the fam- 
ily of the Java Rabbit, formerly inhabited the whole of 
the Andes as far down as the sea. But the snares and 
eun of the trapper have driven it to the mountainous 
districts. 

The fur-bearing animals of Asia fare no better. The 
Sable, once met with from the Ural River to Behring 
Strait, and from the southern frontier of Asia to 68° 
North, and also in the northwestern parts of America, 
has been driven to the mountain forests of Northern 
Asia, and is now very rare. 

The Wolverine, or Glutton ((@ulo borealis), once com- 
mon in the Alps and in Lithuania, and found, only a few 
years ago, in the forests of Bialowikzar, is now confined 
to Norway, Sweden, and other northern countries. 
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only a question of 
a very short time, 
and now he is only 
found in the moun- 
tain forests. 

The Kangaroo, a 
nae remarkable and in- 
- pe teresting as well as 

4 - inoffensive animal, 
SRB TAG has also been so 


coe J sis. an. 
Z \ aes now it exists only 


as 
Sy 
sey 


in sparsely settled 
or altogether un- 
inhabited districts, 

The Dingo (Ciunis 
dingo), % shepherd 
dog that is living 
in a perfectly wild 
state, is the only 
really rapacious 
animal of Australia 
It is found in every 
part of the conti 
nent and in great 
numbers: but, 
thanks to the evs 
tematic and regu 


THE ELEPHANT. lar warfare it 
tuted by the catth 
The Kangaroo, the Dingo, the ) breeders against this the greatest enemy of the shee 
Tasmanian Wolf, and the Tas- | fold, it will undoubtedly be soon exterminated, 
manian Devil, are among the Just as the aborigines of the country are dying out, so 
| ; largest animals of Australia. | are the animals giving way to the hostile influence of a 
That country can boast so few | civilization which will, before long replace them with the 
large creatures that their disappearance is more notice- | strange intruder and his animal favorites. 
able. When the first colonists settled there, the Tas- The Elephant Seal (Cystophora elephantina) at one time 
manian Wolf (Puracyon cynocphalus) infested every part | inhabited all the islands in the southern part of America, 
of Van Diemen’s Land, but the weapons of the European | in Tasmania, New Zealand, and many neighboring islands. 
soon drove him into the interior. At first the Tasmanian | Thousands might be seen sleeping in the mud or among 
Devil (Diabolus ursinus) caused great trouble by his | the reeds, or cooling themselves, on the damp sand, or 
moving in great bands north or south. To-day none are 
to be seen. It is the same with its northern brother, the 
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Walrus (Trichechus rosmarus), which at one time existed 
in such large numbers on the coast of Scotland that, as 
inroads on the hen-roosts, ; late as the fifteenth century, the waters there were navl- 
but in so doing he excited | gable only after a severe battle with this marine monster. 
the ire of the farmers, and | It has been driven north, and at present is confined 
when, shortly after, it was | mainly to the waters of the polar regrons. ° 

discovered that his flesh | That total extinction threatens the Greenland Whale 
formed a not unpalatable | may be judged from the number of whale-boats that are 
food, his extermination was ' fitted out annually, and from the fact that American 
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whalemen alone 
have captured no 
less than 290,000 
whales in thirty - 
eight years ! Dur- 
ing the last twen- 
ty years, however, 
the whale-fisheries 
have greatly de- 
creased, and now 
bid fair to be total- 
ly abandoned ; so 
it may be that this 
interesting and 
harmless creature 
may be spared, 

The Beaver was 
formerly abundant 
ou all the streams 
and lakes of this 
country, and many 
a place by its name 
recalls the labors of the industrious creature. It has 
been exterminated in most parts of the country, and is 
found only in almost inaccessible and, therefore, unfre- 
jnented woods. 

The Opossum and the Raccoon are also vanishing ; and 
sinee the skunk-skin—under the name of Alaska sable— 
fiuds fair purchasers, even that animal is pursued with 
new ardor. 


COCA. 


Sivce the days of the Incas this coca has been in com- 


mon use in Peru. To-day it is the preferred stimulant 
and intoxicant of the descendants of the original inhab- 
itants of all these tropical countries, though its consump- 
tion is greatest in the equatorial regions of South Amer- 
ica. It is deemed indispensable to his well-being by 
every Peruvian. Recently the medical profession in all 
countries has been induced to study the strange and 
unique properties and effects of coca. A peculiar force, 
producing nervous insensibility, distinguishes coca when 
used as a kaloid. It is administered freely to infants, 
and is the chief intoxicant of men and women. Youths 
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through many days are intrusted with the care of valu- 
able flocks of llamas, having no other sustenance than 
that to be found in little leathern purses containing coca 
and its compounds. Indians chew it constantly. Their 
maxillary movements are incessant. From thirty to fifty 
graumas are consumed daily, serving, unlike tobacco, 
both as food and stimulant. Without coca habitual chew- 
ers cannot digest food ; without it they are unable to as- 
cend mountains, with long, rapid strides, never slacking 
their wonderful speed through the livelong day. They 
will not toil without it ; without it they enjoy nothing ; 
without it, practically, they cease to live. A traveler who 
has explored the mountains of Bolivia and Peru, in search 
of gold and silver mines, tells me that Indian postilions, 
using coca freely when driving pack- mules over the 
roughest roads along the Sierras, even when the sorocho 
prevails, outstrip well-mounted horsemen. 

Most learned gentlemen, as well as miners from the 
United States and Europe, who have employed habitual 
coca-chewers in all descriptions of menial service, as well 
as in the mines of Central and South America, give un- 
limited credence to most wonderful stories told of the 
physical and nervous force and endurance supplied by 
coca. When, be- 
neath a burden of 
200 pounds, he 
must accompany a 
caballero 100 
leagues ; when he 
must watch many 
hours after fatigue 
and exhaustion ; 
when an extraor- 
dinary expenditure 
of abnormal 
strength is requir- 
ed, the Indian only 
augments the 
quantity of coca 
that he consumes. 

Its principal ele- 
ment is the alka- 
loid cocoéna. The 
quantity evolved 
from a given vol- 
ume, by weight, of 
leaves of the plant 
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varies with the grade of development and with the state 
of dryness and mode of curing the leaves. It seems 


that more than 0.3 per cent. has never been obtained | 


from leaves recently dried. 

Its preparation for use is a very simple process. The 
leaves of the plant are dried rapidly in the sunlight, and 
then subjected to moderate compression in the purses 
carried by the natives. 

The delicacy of the leaves of this plant is almost ab- 
normal, and in this consists the difficulty of preserving 
and curing them. In its brief harvest-time, during the 
few hours the leaves are exposed to the sun, if rain falls 


; . . ° | 
ou them they decay instantly, losing at once their volatile | 
Then it is rejected by the Indians as valueless ; 


virtues. 
and even after it is properly cured, if it become humid, 
it ferments in hot latitudes and becomes useless. Even 
in driest regions many precautions and infinite care are 
required to preserve it perfectly and render it acceptable 
to the Indians. It is not strange, therefore, that Europeans 
experimenting with coca have uniformly failed to give it 
effects produced in its native hubitat. It follows that the 


coca and cocaine of commerce are comparatively value- | 


less. It is best preserved in a double case of wood or 
tin, after being securely wrapped in tin-foil, a quantity of 
quick-lime filling the space between the interior and the 
exterior cases. Fresh and well preserved, it has a color 
anil taste sui generis. 


and its odors are nauseating. When coca, a few years 
ago, was used by the Indians alone, 10,000,000 kilograms 
wore produced annually. 

The immediate effect of chewing coca is perfect insen- 
sibility of the interior of the mouth. The immediate 
sensation is that which one would experience when find- 
ing that his mouth had become a great void in somebody 
else’s head. T had a dentist apply it when extracting the 
roots of a molar tooth, and the effect was as described. 
Indians constantly using coca finally lose the senses of 
taste and smell. They can eat, without repugnance, most 
disgusting food, and drink most nauseating drafts. The 
sensitiveness of the mucous de- 
stroyed. 

When one goes further, and swallows the saliva im- 
pregnated with the juice of the coca-leaf, a delicious 
sensation of warmth and of perfect blessedness pervades 
one’s whole being, intellectual, nervous, and physical, 
and he is lapped in the joys of an elysium. 

Taken into the stomach, it certainly retards digestion, 
but begets no inflammation, not even when used con- 
stantly. Its action, it seems, is restricted to the nervous 
system. 

To this healthful action of coca upon the organs of 
assimilation of food or beverage, and to the chemical 
and nervous or electrical action of coca, physicians here 
ascribe the perfect soundness of the teeth of the Indian 
coqueros. The oldest coca-eaters have perfect teeth. 
Sadly worn away they may be, but caries, of which 
dentists prate so volubly, is unknown. 

The Indian coquero’s (coca-eater’s) capacity to endure 
hunger, vr, rather, the want of food, when furnished with 
coca properly prepared, is surely extraordinary. Per- 
haps it neither supplies nourishment nor appeases hun- 
ger. It seems rather, as a scientist states, to ‘‘ silence 
the voice of hunger” and still the yearnings of the 
stomach. The nerves conveying to the brain sensations 
of hunger or of emptiness are stilled to perfect repose. 
The hollow voice of the void within is silenced ; it is 
made inaudible. Dr. Morens observes: ‘‘ Coca deceives 


membrane has been 


| lightful intoxication. 


It is then deliciously aromatic, and 
delightful in odors it exudes ; but when its life, its elec- | 
trical force, perhaps, departs, it is horrible to the taste, | 


AUTHORS AND THEIR WAYS. 


—— 


hunger. If the toiling coguero does not eat, it is because he 
thinks he eats.” In fact, as soon as the influence of coca 
is exhausted, and the supply wholly withdrawn, the In- 
dian eats ravenously. His stomach, unlike that of the 
sober drunkard after a terrible debauch, at once dis- 
charges its proper functions perfectly. Coca, it seems, 
only retards digestion and organic combustion. 

In doses of fifteen to sixty grains, coca produces de- 
Its joys transcend in perfect bless- 
eduess all known human delights. A sensation of light- 
ness first supervenes ; the air inhaled is zephyrs from 
angels’ wings; there are wild imaginings and fantastic 
hallucinations and gorgeous visions, and then complete 
insensibility. It is intoxication without drowsiness, with- 
out congestion of the brain, involving a sense of perfect 
rest. The law of gravitation is suspended, and the co- 
quero drifts bodily among the stars. Meanwhile the 


| muscular system is stimulated to an extraordinary de- 
| gree ; an intellectual excitement supervenes, enabling 

the ** possessed” of this demon to watch and toil through 
| 


sleepless days and nights. No dreadful headache or 
more intolerable nervous prostration follows. The dis- 
covery of these facts has induced a few Americans—wlite 
people—to test the virtues of coca as a substitute for 
whisky, and they like it. In at least one instance when 
taken in very large quantities, there followed great accel- 
eration of pulse-beats and of respiration. There were 
convulsion of the muscles, persistent insomnia, sup- 
pression of thirst and hunger, and diminution of secre- 
tions of the skin and kidneys, When larger doses were 
administered, painful sensations in the muscles ensued, 
itching of the skin, and feverish elevation of temper- 
ature. 


AUTHORS’ AND THEIR WAYS, 


Ix the course of an address which he delivered at h’s 
chapel, in June, 1882, Mr. Moncure Conway related a 
touching incident in the life of Longfellow. It seems 
that many years ago, while on a visit to London, the 
poet, who had no friends in the metropolis, felt all the 
depression which ‘‘solitude amid a crowd” engenders, 
With this feeling weighing at his heart, he strolled into 
South Place Chapel, and as he entered, the congregation 
was singing his own hymn, the “‘ Psalm of Life.” Imme- 
diately his sense of loneliness left him, for he felt that he 
was at least among those who knew him ; and he says he 
experienced a “thrill of joy” which was afterward re- 
newed whenever the incident recurred to his mind. 

Longfellow wrote his first poetic composition when he 
was quite a little fellow. Mr. Finney, his school-master, 
noticing that he was rather diffident about making the 
attempt, suggested that he should go out behind the 
barn, and write upon whatever he might find there to in- 
spire him. The embryo poet followed his master's ad- 
viee with an effusion of five verses, commencing : 


‘*Mr. Finney had a turnip, 
And it grew, and it grew, 
And it grew behind the barn, 
And the turnip did no harm, 


* And it grew, and it grew, 
Till it could grow no taller; 
Then Mr, Finney took it up 
And put it in the cellar.” 


Carlyle was one of the most painstaking of writers, al- 
most every other.word he wrote being erased and anothet 
put in its place. One day he went to the printer to urge 
him to push on with the work. 
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“Why, sir,” said the printer, ‘‘you really are so very 
hard upon us with your corrections. They take up so 
much time, you see.” 

Carlyle replied that he was accustomed to that sort 
of thing; that he had had works printed in Scotland, 
and —— 


‘Yes, indeed, sir,” interrupted the printer; ‘‘ we are | 
| Sir Richard : 


aware of that. We have a man here from Edinburgh ; 
and when he took up a bit of your copy, he dropped it 
like a red-hot cinder, and cried out, ‘Oh, preserve us ! 
have you really got that terrible man to print for? Why, 
goodness only knows when we shall be done with all his 
corrections.’ ”’ 

The callousness of Thomson, the author of ‘‘ The Sea- 
sons,” about money matters, was truly wonderful, even 
fora poet. One day, while paying a brewer’s bill, he in- 
advertently handed the man two bank-notes rolled to- 
gether instead of one. The brewer did not discover the 
error until next day, when he honestly returned the sec- 
ond note. As may be supposed, the worthy tradesman 
was considerably astonished at seeing Thom3on pocket 
the note with supreme indifference, and with the cool 
remark that he ‘‘could have gone on without it.” 

On another occasion Thomson was robbed of a valuable 
gold watch, and one of his friends, on hearing of it, ex- 
pressed regret at his loss. 

‘‘Pshaw !” said the poet ; ‘‘ I’m glad they took it ; twas 
never good for anything.” 

Samuel Rogers, the poet, was a very slow writer. One 
uay several of his friends were talking about him, and one 
asked whether he had written anything lately. 

‘‘Only a couplet,” was the reply (this couplet being 
his celebrated epigram on Lord Dudley). 

‘** Only a couplet ! exclaimed Sidney Smith, who was 
one of the party. ‘‘ Pray, tell me what would you have ? 
When Rogers produces a couplet, he goes to bed, and 
the knocker is tied, and straw is laid down, and candle 
is made, and the answer to inquiries is that Mr. Rogers is 
as well as can be expected.” 

Washington Irving was one of the most erratic writers 
that ever lived. While residing in Paris, he went an un- 
usually long period without being able to write. He 
yays: ‘1 cat down repeatedly with pen and ink, but 
could invent nothing worth putting on paper. At length 
I told my friend Tom Moore, who dropped in one morn- 
ing, that now, after long waiting, I had the mood, and 
would keep it and would work it out as long as it would 
last, until I had wrung my brain dry. So I began to 
write shortly after breakfast, and continued, without no- 
ticing how the time was passing, until Moore came in 
again at four in the afternoon, when I had completely 
covered the table with freshly written sheets. I kept the 
mood, almost without interruption, for six weeks.’”’ The 
result of this sudden writing fit was ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall.” 
Irving wrote his ‘‘ Biography of Goldsmith” in a similar 
manner. While engaged upon some of his: works, he often 
wrote for fourteen or fifteen hours a day for weeks to- 
gether ; and during the time he was under the influence 
of these writing frenzies he was frequently obliged to 
rise during the night and work away for an hour or so in 
order to “ ease his mind.” 

An acquaintance of Bret Harte, who knew him during 
his younger days, thus humorously describes the author 
of “The Luck of Roaring Camp”: “ His hair is white, 
and his face is red enough to enrage the tamest bull in 
the world. He wears a section of a window-pane in one 
eye, and talks with a la-de-da accent that would infinitely 
amuse the friends of the Harte we used to know.” 

Sir Richard Steele ene day persuaded his very sedate 


friend, the Bishop of Bangor, to accompany him to a 
festival in celebration of King William's anniversary. As 
the fun waxed fast and. furious, the good bishop began 
to look rather glum, when all at once Steele turned to 
him, and whispered in his ear, ‘Do laugh. It’s human- 
ity to laugh.” For his compliance with this request the 
divine next morning received the following couplet from 


“Virtue with so much ease on Bangor sits, 
All faults he pardons, though he none commits.” 


No author has been made the subject of more amusing 
anecdotes than Dumas the elder. {The following is char- 
acteristic: On the morning of his daughter’s wedding- 
day, Dumas said to his futrre son-in-law, with all the 
habitual affability for which he was famous: ‘Yes, I 
guarantee my daughter an income of 18,000 francs a 
year.” The bridegroom, who was qtte indifferent on 
the subject, his marriage being one entirely of affection, 
began protesting that his generous father-in-law was tak- 
ing too much upon himself, when he was interrupted by 
his fiancée whispering, ‘Oh! let him be, let him be. He 
can well afford to pay the first month’s installment.” The 
comanent of his daughter is very suggestive of the wide 
margin between promise and performance which charac- 
tsrized Dumas in money matters. 


“HURRAH!” 

Waar was the origin of the exclamation ‘‘ Hurrah”? 
There are few words still in use which can boast such 
remote and widely extended prevalence as this. It is one 
of those interjections in which sound so echoes sense 
that men seem to have adopted it almost instinctively. 
In India and Ceylon the mahouts and attendants of bag- 
gage elephants cheer them on by perpetual repetitions of 
‘*Ur-re-re !” The Arabs and camel-drivers in Turkey, 
Palestine and Egypt encourage their animals to speed by 
shouting ‘‘ Ar-re, ar-re !” The Moors in Spain drive their 
mules and jiorses with cries of “‘Arre!” In Franee the 
sportsman excites the hounds by his shouts of ‘ Hare, 
hare !” and wagoners turn their horses by crying ‘“ Har- 
bant!” The herdsmen of Ireland and Seotland shout 
‘*Hurrish ! hurrish !” to the cattle they are driving. It 
is evidently an exclamation common to many nations, 
and is probably a corruption of*‘‘ Tur aie” (Thor aid), a 
battle-cry of the ancient Norsemen. 
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In the excellent ‘‘ Dictionary of Photography,” now 
being published weekly in the Amateur Photographer, Mr. 
E. J. Wall says: ‘‘Of late years the possibility of taking 
passable negatives without the use of au ordinary camera 
and lens has become an established fact. For this purpose 
any rectangular box which is absolutely light-tight will 
do. In one end make a minute hole with the point of a 
needle, and at the other end place the sensitive plate, 
keeping it in its place by means of a clip or other simple 
arrangement. A prolonged exposure is required—about 
twenty or thirty times the ordinary one for any given 
subject. No focusing is required, as the image is always 
fairly sharp, no matter what distance the plate is from 
the hole. The larger the plate, the wider the angle ; and 
the greater the distance, the larger the image. As an ex- 
periment it should be tried by every amateur, as the ma- 
terials are always at his command in the shape of an 
empty plate-box.” 
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THE DEATH OF ARTHUR. 


IRMA. 


A FRANCO-RUSSIAN STORY. 


By LAWRENCE GORDON, 


CHartreR XXV. 


‘*THosE wretches have killed her!” groaned Philippe, 
in anguish, when he felt the slight form of his wife sink 
helplessly in his arms. 

‘**No, no,” said the duke, seizing one of the cold hands 
of Irma, and chafing it in his own tremulous fingers. 
“‘She has but fainted, Philippe; though,” faltered the 
old man, ‘‘she had better die than live, if what these 
people claim be true.” 

‘Tt is not true ; it is a foul conspiracy,” said Philippe ; 
but his heart sank within him as he noticed the triumph- 
ant bearing of Jeanne and Gaspard. ‘‘ Duke,” continued 
he, ‘‘ will you dismiss this man and woman, while I bear 
my wife to her own room ?” 

‘Let the duke accompany you, Count d’Hauteville,” 
said the baron. ‘‘I will take charge of these people ;” and 
there was a significance in his tone which did not escape 
either of the accomplices. 

Without another word, Philippe raised the slender 
form of Irma in his arms, and, closely followed by the 
duke, strode across the grounds toward the house. 

Within the last few minutes masses of angry-lookiug 
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clouds had appeared, and were now drifting rapidly 
across the sky. The wind, too, had risen, and as the 
duke listened to its melancholy wailing, the words of 
D’Arcet rushed to his mind. 5 

He repeated them over and over in a mechanical way, 
and shuddered as he did so. 

‘*The sound of the wind is like the sobbing of a woman 


| over her lost happiness.” 


Were they prophetic ?—was his idolized Irma’s happi- 
ness lost for ever? ‘*God forbid !” prayed the old noble- 
man, with a sore heart, as he followed the hasty footsteps 
of Philippe. 

It was not possible for the young man to carry his still 
insensible wife to their own apartments without the fact 
becoming known. 

Scarcely had the Countess d’Hauteville made her way 
to the side of her daughter-in-law ere it was rumored 
throughout the vast mansion that the beautiful young 
bride had been taken seriously ill. In an instant all wae 
confusion and alarm. 

The music ceased abruptly, and a few moments latex 
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the brilliant throng who had assembled in honor of the 
young wedded pair were leaving the house silently, so- 
berly, as was befitting the occasion. 

Though the duke endeavored to receive the parting 
courtesies of his guests with composure, his face clearly 
revealed his intense grief and anxiety. 


His relief was unspeakable when he was at length free | 


to return to the bedside of Irma. 

What he learned there did not lessen the apprehension 
he felt. 

Irma had indeed recovered from her swoon long enough 
to look around her, and recognized those standing near 
her bedside. Then, with a cry of wild terror, she had 
partially raised herself, and, grasping the hands of Phi- 
lippe, convulsively shrieked, ‘‘ Don’t let them take me 
away !—don’t let them take me away!’ and again re- 
lapsed into unconsciousness. 


This was repeated several times at in. ‘vals, notwith- | 


standing the utmost efforts of her physicians. Finally, 
when daybreak dawned, the poor girl was lying in a heavy 
stupor, unconscious alike of her own suffering and that 
of those around her. 

An hour later, the duke noiselessly quitted the silent, 
darkened chamber of the stricken girl. A servant was 
just opening the shutters of a window at one end of the 
long, velvet-carpeted corridor. . 

The window faced the east, and as the shutters were 
unclosed, the sunshine streamed in joyously. Its golden 


glow fell upon the pale, sunken features and red, swollen 
eyelids of the old nobleman. His step, usually so steady, 
was now slow and feeble, and his head was bent forward 
upon his breast in an attitude of the deepest dejection. 

A pair of dark, piercing eyes had rested upon him 


from the moment he had issued from Irma’s room. 

A look of exultation and triumph shone in them as 
they marked the ravages which grief and anxiety had 
made in the appearance of the old man, but it was re- 


placed almost instantly by an expression of the deepest | 


sympathy. 


The duke saw nothing, heard nothing, until his hands | 


were grasped in those of D’Arcet, and his smooth voice 
was saying, almost tenderly : 

‘*My poor friend, how you suffer !” 

The duke raised his tear-dimmed eyes to the face of 
D’Arcet, and said, simply : 

“Yes ; a heavy blow has fallen upon me, D’Arcet.” 

“T knew of the sudden illness of the young couytess, 
but as yet have not heard its cause. 


**T know I have your sympathy, my dear D’Arcet, but 
even that cannot lighten my load at present. 
should die——” 

“Is there danger of that ?” asked D’Arcet, quickly. 
*‘But she must not die!—she must live !” 

There was such fervor, such passion, in his tone, that 
the old duke looked up quickly into his face. 

‘“‘ My friend,” said he, gravely, ‘‘I would not dare say 
that I have committed my child into the hands of One 
who knows what is best for her. If He should choose to 
remove her from our care, I would bow my head,though 
—though it broke—my—heart.” ‘ 

Here the tears which the duke coull not restrain 
gushed afresh from his eyes. 

An impatient look crossed the face of D’Arceé. 

**Am Ito be balked thus ?” thought he. ‘‘ The death 
of this girl would defeat everything ! 
shall not be!” Then he said, aloud : ‘‘ Pray—pray that 


she may live, duke. I could not give her up were she my 
child !” 


It was impossible | 
for me to sleep while your heart was torn with anguish.” | 


If Irma | 


It must not—it | 


IRMA. 
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A look of anguish came into the duke’s face. 

“She might live to curse the hour that gave her back 
tous. I, too, might rebel against my Maker !” 

**What do you mean ?” asked D’Arcet, rather hastily. 
** Would anything cause you to do that?” 

**D’Arcet !”— here the duke grasped the arm of D’Arcet 
with unconscious force —‘‘I might be tried beyond my 
| strength. The pride which I have felt in the stainless 
name I bear may be a sinful one—but I—I could not en- 
dure to see it tarnished.” 

**And is it threatened ?” 

**Yes—yes—with disgrace. Oh, my friend, should it 
fall upon me, pray that neither I nor my poor child may 
survive it !” 

His voice died away to a whisper, his head sank lower 
and lower upon his breast, his features grew still more 
waxen, and his eyes became so dim that D’Arcet thought 
for a moment the frail cord was about to be snapped. 

He threw his arm around the sinking figure, and ecar- 
ried, rather than led, him into his own room, which was 
but a few steps distant. There, had the duke been his 
own father, he could not have worked more eagerly for 
his restoration. He poured brandy into a glass and al- 
most forced it between the pale lips of the old man ; then 
he chafed the limp white hands in his own vigorous ones 
until they reddened beneath his touch. 

Again and again he felt the feeble pulse, and watched 
with intense anxiety for signs of returning strength. 

Only after the duke had fallen into a comfortable, nat- 
ural sleep upon the couch, where he had placed him, 
was D’Arcet satisfied. 

Then he went upon tiptoe into his dressing-room, and 
after swallowing hastily a cup of strong coffee, sent a 
| message to the physician, who was still in Irma’s room. 

He came immediately in response to the summons he 
had received, and, after making a careful examination of 
the duke’s condition, commended strongly the energetic 
measures that had been taken by D’Arcet. 

‘*No; he is in no immediate danger,” the doctor said, 
in answer to D’Arcet’s anxious inquiries. ‘‘ His heart is 
greatly enfeebled, however, and, without excessive care, 
he would not long survive any heavy blow.” 

‘*But, with very great care, he may live some time 
yet ?” 

**Yes ; and should all cause for anxiety be removed, 
he might live for years.” 

“Ah! And the young countess ?” 

**Though not robust, she has a constitution of un- 
usual vigor. She has received a terrible shock of some 
kind, but will, I think, recover from the effect of it.” 

When, some hours later, the duke awoke, he found 
| D’Arcet seated beside him and watching him with an air 
of the deepest solicitude. 

‘Irma ?” said he, feebly. 

**She is better,” answered D’Arcet, ‘‘and will recover 
if no agitating subject is alluded to in her presence. The 
doctor has given the strictest orders to that effect, and 
they are to apply to you, too, my friend.” 

**But, my dear D’Arcet, there are some questions I 
would put to you concerning those—people—who 

**You are forbidden to ask them, or I to answer them. 
The doctor’s orders are strict upon this point,” said 
D’Arcet, firmly. 

‘*Tell me one thing, D’Arcet,” said the duke, implor- 
| ingly. ‘‘Indeed, I must know it! Will—will they keep 
silent for the present? If I thought the matter would 
be noised around, I should never be able to hold my 
head up again.” 

**Be content upon that point. 


Baron Liitke has seen 


IRMA. 


them. They refuse utterly to speak to him upon the 
subject that brought them here, and have withdrawn 
their application for—for the arrest of the young count- 
ess, They will await .her recovery and yours, and have 
promised perfect silence upon the subject in the mean- 
time.” 

‘‘And then ?” asked the duke, anxiously. 

“Then,” answered D’Arcet, with a reassuring smile, 
“you will find that it is money they want. You will 
probably pay them a heavy sum, and afterward discover 
that they have no case at all.” 

‘You have given me unspeakable comfort, my dear 
D’Arcet,” said the duke, gratefully. 

“Then, if I have, promise me that you will not allude 
to the subject again until you are quite recovered,” 

‘I promise,” said the duke. 

The same injunction had been laid upon Irma. When 
her anxious eyes mutely questioned Philippe and the 
Countess d’Hauteville, she was told, soothingly, that she 
had nothing whatever to fear from the wretches who had 
so rudely broken in upon her happiness. They told her, 
moreover, that she must not even think upon the subject 
until she was entirely well. 

She promised to obey, if she could, but her filling eyes 
proved to her loving attendants that a great fear lay heav- 
ily upon her heart. 

She did not allude to Jeanne or Gaspard again, but her 
anxious friends knew they were often in her mind, for her 
face grew thinner and paler, and her large eyes more sad 
and tearful, day by day. 

Thus matters rested for nearly two weeks. 

At length, after a long interview with Baron Liitke, 
Philippe carefully broached to Irma the subject which 
had been uppermost in the minds of all. 

With infinite caution she was told that her persecutors 
were still in the city, that they had not yet abandoned 
their claim upon her, and that, after careful reflection, it 
was decided that as soon as she felt herself strong enough 
to bear the excitement, a preliminary examination of the 
case should be held, and that her presence was considered 
necessary. 

‘‘T—I knew this was coming, 


” 


eT 


said she, sadly. 
felt convinced of it, though you all tried to reassure me. 


Oh, Philippe, my heart sinks. 
am not—your wife !” 

She threw herself upon Philippo’s breast, and convul- 
sive sobs shook her from head to foot. 

By and by, when she had grown calm, she whispered : 

‘Do not delay, Philippe ; let it be as soon as possible. 
This suspense is killing me.” 

It was finally decided that the interview should take 
place the following day. 


I fear they will prove I 


Cuarter XXVI. 

Tue next morning, shortly before noon, Baron Litke 
was announced. 

He was at once shown into the library, where the duke 
and Philippe were awaiting him. 

After they had greeted him with grave courtesy, the 
baron turned to the duke. 

‘May I inquire if your daughter is well enough to 
be present this morning ? Her testimony is most neces- 
sary.” 

‘She will be present,” said the duke, ‘‘ though she is 
scarcely able. The shoek has shattered her fearfully.” 

“Baron,” said Philippe, excitedly, ‘‘ unless you would 
have her die of a broken heart, you must prove the claim 
of these people to be invalid.” 

“You wish to know the truth, I presume, Monsieur 
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d’Hauteville ?” asked the baron, gravely, at the same 
time regaling his nostrils with a pinch of snuff. 

‘* By all means,” answered the young man. ‘Heaven 
grant that it may be favorable !” ejaculated he, fervently. 

‘* Are the witnesses ready ?”’ asked the baron. ‘If so, 
we will lose no time.” 

‘*They are.” Philippe rang a bell, which was answered 
immediately. ‘‘ Alain, let the persons who are waiting in 
the next room be shown in here.” 

Alain bowed and disappeared. 

‘**T will bring my mother and—and my wife,” Philippe 
said, and he quitted the apartment. 

‘*My dear baron,” said the duke, when they were left 
alone together, ‘‘can you give me any hope ?” 

**T do not yet know the circumstances of the case,” re- 
plied he, rather evasively, ‘‘and therefore cannot venture 
an opinion as to the way it will terminate.” 

The duke had no chance to reply, for at that moment 
Alain re-entered the room, followed by Jeanne and Gas- 
pard. He placed seats for them, then withdrew. 

Gaspard’s first words struck a chill to the heart of the 
duke. 

‘*We are here,” he said, in an easy, confident manner, 
‘to satisfy the most skeptical that our claim is a just 
one. We intend, moreover, to have it recognized.” 

‘**Silence !” said the baron, sternly. ‘‘ You are here to 
answer the questions which will be put to you.” 

Gaspard replied to these words only by a shrug of the 
shoulders and a careless smile. 

The next moment the door was opened, and a little 
group entered the room. It was composed of Philippe, 
his mother and Irma. The latter, who was deathly pale, 
and apparently very weak, was supported tenderly be- 
tween her husband and the countess. They assisted her 
to a sofa, and placed themselves upon either side of her, 
comforting and reassuring her by their presence and 
sympathy. 

Hardly were they seated, when a knock was heard upon 
the door. 

‘Come in,” said the duke. iA 

All eyes were turned expectantly toward the door. It 
opened quietly, and D’Arcet appeared upon the thresh- 
old. 

In an instant the attention of every one in the room was 
riveted upon him. 

His face was as pale as marble, and his features were 
set and composed, but his eyes shone with such wonder- 
ful brilliance that every one felt instinctively the compos- 
ure of his manner was but a mask that covered strong in- 
ward excitement. 

He advanced into the room in the midst of a profound 
silence. 

After bowing respectfully, and with an air of deep sym- 
pathy, to Irma and the countess, and gravely saluting the 
gentlemen, he turned toward a chair which stood a little 
upuart from the seats of the rest. 

Whe duke, whose courtesy never failed him under any 
circumstances, had arisen upon the entrance of D’Arcet. 
He now advanced a step toward him, with outstretched 
hand, and said: . 

‘*My friend, your presence alone was wanting.” 

‘‘Had my presence not been absolutely necossary 
duke, I should not have intruded on a scene like this.” 

He spoke quietly, and seated himself without seeming 
to see tho offered hand of his host. 

Then he folded his arms across his breast, and contin- 
ued, with his gleaming eyes resting upon the duke’s face : 

‘* Believe me, I feel a far deeper interest in the situation 
than even you imagine.” 
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Along, shuddering sigh escaped the countess, and Phi- 
lippe, who turned to look at her, saw, to his surprise, 
that her eyes were fixed upon D'Arcet with an expression 
of suspicion and dislike. 

The duke, too, had remarked the peculiar expression 
of Madame d’Hauteville, and for the first time a doubt of 
I)’ Arcet’s sincerity crossed his mind. 

This little by-play had not escaped the observation of 


jaron Liitke, though he had not appeared to take any | 


note of it. 
He coughed once or twice significantly, then, after con- 


sulting a slip of paper which he held in his hand, spoke | 


abruptly. 

“You call yourself Gaspard Duret, I believe ?” said 
he, looking attentively at the individual whom he ad- 
dressed. 

‘* Yes.” 

“Ts it your real name ?” 

«IT may say so, I suppose, since I have never borne any 
other.” 

‘** How old are you ?” 

** Thirty years old.” 

** What is your occupation ?” 

‘*T have had so many that I can scarcely lay claim to 
any one in particular.” 

‘*Name a few of them.” 

“‘T have been gamekeeper, under- steward, a sailor, 
have worked in a printing-office, have kept books, was 
private secretary for a short time—in fact, have tried 
almost everything.” 

‘‘Ah! You claim that you were married to this lady, 
do you not?” 

“Yes; she is my wife.” 

Irma shuddered, and a flush of shame swept over her 
fair face. 

**Do not mind what he says, dearest,” whispered Phi- 
lippe. ‘‘I am confident that we will prove this fellow 
to be a villain, and to have no claim whatever upon 
you.” 

‘*God grant it!” said Irma, fervently. 

The baron resumed. 

‘**T understand that the Countess d’Hauteville utterly 
denies that any ceremony of marriage ever took place be- 
tween herself and you.” 

**That cannot alter the fact. 


‘That remains to be seen. 
for marrying her, as you claim you have ?” 

*“‘T had two—the most important of which is, that I 
love her.” 

A low moan of anguish broke from Irma. Philippe 
pressed her hand tenderly, but did not trust himself to 
speak. 

‘*When did you see her first ?” continued the baron. 

**Two or three weeks before she was brought to our 
house by my mother. 
companions in the convent-grounds, and I watched her 
from the window of a house which commanded a view of 
them. I feasted my eyes daily upon her for more than a 
week, and became more deeply in love with her contin- 
ually. 

“ F.ually, after learning her name, I confided my secret 
to my mother. 

“To my great joy and delight, I was informed that 
nothing could be easier than the accomplishment of my 
desires. 


She is my wife, and the | 
law must pronounce her to be such.” 


What were your reasons | 


She was walking with one of her | 


My mother was her guardian, and could, of course, select 
a husband for her. We matured our plans, and made 
our arrangements accordingly. Mademoiselle Irma was 
removed from the convent, and installed in our humble 
home. This she chose to resent as an indignity, and 
when I was presented to her as her future husband, she 
turned from me with scorn and indignation. I was not 
dismayed, however, but pressed my suit upon her per- 
sistently. 

‘‘ Finally, she ceased her tears and entreaties, and upon 


| the arrival of the priest and witnesses, the marriage took 


place without any further objection upon her part.” 

‘Ah !” exclaimed Irma, springing to her feet with a 
cry of horror —‘‘I see it all now! I became ill—uncon- 
scious. You took advantage of my helplessness and- 
and married me then !” 

‘** Exactly,” said Gaspard. 

“Oh, Philippe, it is true—true !” 

She threw up her white arms despairingly, and before 
he could prevent her, sank upon the floor and moaned in 
tearless misery. Philippe would have raised her in his 
arms and tried to comfort her, but she shrank from him, 
saying, shudderingly : 

**No, no!—I am not your wife— not your wife !” 

‘*My God, this is terrible !” said the duke, raising his 
eyes to heaven. ‘‘ It is worse—far worse—than death !” 

Sinking helplessly into a chair, he buried his face in his 
hands and groaned aloud in anguish. 

‘**You see, the lady admits my claim upon her,” said 
Gaspard, rising to his feet and making a motion as if he 
would approach Irma, 

**Do not dare to touch her, or to speak to her !” said 
Philippe, threateningly, ‘‘or I will not answer for the 
consequences.” 

**You can afford to be patient, Gaspard, since you are 
sure to triumph in the end,” said Jeanne, speaking for the 
first time since she had entered the room. 

At length, Irma suffered herself to be raised from the 
floor and placed upon the sofa. Then, with her head 
upon the breast of the countess and encircled lovingly 
by her arm, she lay back, pale and tearless—the image of 
despair. 

Then, while Philippe and the baron held a hurried 
consultation in one corner of the room, Jeanne and Gas- 
pard conversed together in whispers, and D’Arcet re- 
tained his seat—a watchful, but thus far quiet, spectator 
of the scene. 
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Ar length, Philippe and the baron approached the 
duke with slow, reluctant steps. 

He tottered to his feet as they went toward him, and 
turned his eyes imploringly upon the face of the baron. 

‘What comfort can you give me?” he asked. ‘ Tell 
me, baron, you do not think that wretch has any claim 
upon my child ?” 

‘My friend,” said Baron Liitke, very gently, ‘‘ we can 
now scarcely doubt that a ceremony of marriage was per- 
formed. My own opinion is that such a marriage could 
not be regarded as binding, but that is a question to be 
determined by the court before which the case must be 
tried.” 

The duke gazed, incredulously, into the face of the 
baron for an instant. 


“The court!” gasped he—‘‘tried! Must—must the 


_matter be made public ?” 


“The young girl whom I loved had been left in my | 


mother’s care when a mere infant, and by her was placed 
in the convent, where she had received her education. 


‘‘ My dear duke, there is no help for it,” said the baron, 
gravely. ‘‘ Remember, the honor of the young countess 
is at stake.” 
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The duke staggered back, as though he had received a 
mortal blow. A deep-red flush mounted to his face, the 
swollen veins stood out like cords upon his forehead and 
neck, and his eyes had a fixed, agonized stare that was 
more expressive than words could have been. 

Fearing that he was about to have an attack of apo- 
plexy, Philippe and the baron grasped him and seated 
him with gentle force in the chair from which he had 
just risen. j 

The next moment, however, the breast of the duke 
heaved convulsively, terrible sobs shook his frame from 
head to foot, and great scalding tears gushed from his 
eyes. 


from the sofa where she had been reclining, with her face 
buried upon the shoulder of Madame d’Hauteville. 

There was a look of dreadful despair upon her face, 
but no tears came to her relief. 

‘« Grandfather !” she cried, in a tone of great agony— 
“Philippe! It is I—the unfortunate! the accused one! 
—who have brought this upon you! Oh, God! let me 
die !” 

With a sudden movement she threw herself upon her 
knees beside the chair of the duke, seized one of the 
tear-moistened hands which lay in his lap, and bowed 
her head upon it. 

At the sound of her despairing cry, a spasm of terrible 
agony contracted the old man’s face. A long, shudder- 
ing sob rent his breast, then he groped about like a blind 
person, partially raised the drooping form of Irma in his 
arms, and bending forward, rested his head upon hers. 

Both faces were hidden—one by snowy locks, the other 
by waving golden hair. 


With his arms clasped closely around the slight form 
of the stricken girl, he whispered : 


** Yes—let us die! 
broken-hearted !" 

There was silence for an instant. 
broken. 

‘** Now, at last, am I revenged ! 
waited thirty long years !” 

These words were uttered in tones of intense triumph, 
and were spoken near the spot where the duke and Irma 
were locked in that sorrowful embrace. 

Every one in the room turned to look at the speaker. 

It was D’Arcet. 

His tall, fine figure was drawn up proudly, his’arms 
were folded upon his breast, and his face was almost 
transfigured by the joy and triumph which shone in his 
eyes. 

No words can express the amazement with which he 
was regarded by all present save Jeanne and Gaspard. 

**What do you mean ?” gasped the duke. 

D’Arcet took a step or two nearer the old nobleman. 

*Do you not know me, Adrien de’ St. Aulaire? Nor 
you, madame ?” continued he, turning to the countess, 
who, pale and agitated, had risen hastily to her feet. 

For an instant the duke gazed at D’Arcet as though he 
were spell-bound, then a change swept across his face, 
and he recoiled violently. 

** George Fauvel !” he said. 

“Yes; George Fauvel! Oh, you were blind not to 
recognize me! Know, duke and countess, in whose 
power I was helpless thirty years ago, that it is to me 
you owe the shame, the disgrace, which now falls upon 
you |!” 

“‘We owe this to you ?” said the duke, gazing at him in 
amazement and incredulity. 


For this hour I have 


* Yes,” said D’Arcet, triumphantly ; ‘‘ this is my work. | 


tween me and my confederates. 


We are both disgraced !—ruined ! | 


Suddenly it was | 
You forced me into a marriage with a menial whose hated 


| from the face of the earth. 
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These people were my tools—they were my puppets. I 
pulled the wires which directed their movements.” 
‘You? Yet when I was ill you cared for me tenderly 


|—your hand nursed me back to life,” said the duke. 


**Yes ; your death would have spoiled my plans. [I 
wished you to live, that I might know you to be what a 
moment ago you said you were — disgraced — ruined— 


| broken-hearted.” 


He laughed aloud in the glee of his heart. 
‘Monsieur D’Arcet,” said Irma, who had risen to her 
feet, and was regarding him with an air of bewilderment, 


| ‘can it be that you have played so base a part? Yet 
| you appeared to be my friend and protector !” 
At the sound of those agonized sobs, Irma rose slowly | 


‘**Yes—appeared !” said he, turning upon her and meet- 
ing her reproachful gaze with one of fiendish triumph. 
“T hated you because my enemy’s blood ran in your 
veins. My appearance as your rescuer was arranged be- 
Their arrest was a sham; 
they were removed to comfortable quarters, where they 
awaited the summons for their appearance here.” 

**You infamous wretch !”’ said the duke. 

The terrible shock which he had received upon learn- 


| ing the identity of D’Arcet had had the effect of restoring 


his composure in a great degree, and he now rose to his 
feet and confronted his declared enemy with an air of 
stern dignity. 

D’Arcet smiled scornfully. 

**Call me what you will,” he replied. ‘‘ Know, proud 
duke, that your granddaughter, the last representative of 
your noble race, has been, through my work, the mistress 
of the young count here.” 

At these words, Philippe sprang toward D’Arcet with 
clinched hand. 

‘* By Heaven !” said he, ‘‘ if you use that word again in 
this house, I will make it your last.” 

** Come, come, no violence, count,” said D’Arcet, coolly. 
Then he turned again to the duke. ‘‘ Such a fate as you 
meted out to me I have measured unto one of your race. 


presence I left the next hour. I have never troubled 
myself to inquire what became of her. I swore revenge 
upon you; bnt years passed, and I saw no means of ac- 
complishing my vow.. George Fauvel had disappeared 
In his stead a man calling 
himself André d’Arcet throve and prospered. All that 
he touched turned into gold. 

‘*He was accounted the richest man in the city in 
which he dwelt, and was held in such esteem that he 
several times declined the honor of becoming its mayor. 
He did not lose siglit of the two families upon whom he 
had sworn to be revenged. When you, madame ’— here 
he glanced toward the countess —‘‘ became impoverished 
through the speculations of your husband, I rejoiced. 
My heart was gladdened when you became a widow, and 
again when death claimed your only daughter. 

**T rejoiced, duke, when your son fell in battle, and 
was happy in the belief that you were childless and alone 
in your old age. 

“A blow was struck at my heart when I learned, 
through a strange chance, that you had a grandchild liv- 
ing, and I could not bear the thought of your happiness 
when she should be restored to you. 

** Suddenly it occurred to me howI might have the 
revenge for which { still thirsted, and I gave myself up 
wholly to the accomplishment of what had been deferred 
solong. It is attained. You gave me a servant for & 
wife—I have given your child an ex-galley slave for a 
husband. We are even at last !” 

All eyes were riveted upon D’Arcet, and no ene had 


IRMA. 


observed the violent agitation which was apparent in the 
manner of Jeanne while he spoke. 

Scarcely had he finished when she approached the 
countess, hurriedly, and said to her: 

‘I beg you, madame, to tell me the name of the girl 
to whom this man was forcibly married ?” 

‘‘Her name ?” repeated the countess, glancing in sur- 
prise at the agitated countenance of Jeanne. ‘It was 
Francine Dubois !” 

A sharp, Litter ery rang suddenly from the lips of the 
wretched woman. 

‘*My God! what have I done ?” and she fell upon her 
knees and rocked her body to and fro like one in the ex- 
tremity of anguish. 

Every one, even D’Arcet, turned to look at her in sur- 
prise. Gaspard seemed too amazed to speak, and looked 
from the crouching woman upon the floor to D’Arcet, 
with the air of one upon whom some startling idea is 
just beginning to dawn. 

The Countess d’Hauteville stooped down and touched 
Jeanne gently upon the shoulder. 

‘What does this mean ?” she asked. 

Jeanne sprang suddenly to her feet, and revealed her 
face, quivering and distorted with anguish. 

‘It seems,” she cried, despairingly, ‘‘ that I, the sister 
of that Francine Dubois—that I, who loved her so, have 
aided the man who broke her heart, in bringing misery 
and disgrace upon her protectors !” 

Then she turned upon D’Arcet with an air of inde- 
scribable ferocity. 

‘*So you were the villain who wrecked the life of my 
sister !” 


Cuartrer XXVIII. 

An intense silence followed her last werds. 

Then D’Arcet spoke, drawing his breath hard. 

‘*T knew nothing of the relationship between you until 
now—but I care not !” he said. ‘* My purpose is accom- 
plished ; it matters nothing to me by what means.” 

‘“‘ But you will care, though,” rejoined Jeanne, very vio- 
lently, “‘ to know that you have a son—a lawful son, who 
has been twice in the galleys! Behold him !—a forger 
and a thief !” 

She pointed with outstretched and trembling hand to 
Gaspard. 

D’Arcet recoiled violently, and turned pale, even to the 
lips. 

‘‘Impossible !” he gasped. ‘It cannot be that he, that 
low-born, low-bred wretch, is my son !” 

‘It is true,” said Jeanne, her wrathful eyes fixed full 
upon the dismayed countenance of D’Arcet. ‘He is 
your son and that of my sister Frangine. She fled to my 
humble home, to hide her grief from the eyes of the 
world. Eight months after, when her child—your law- 
ful son—was born, her unhappy life ended !” 

“So the secret of my birth is revealed at last, eh ?” 
said Gaspard, with a careless laugh. ‘‘Come, papa, shake 
hands with your hopeful son !” And he offered his hand 
to D’Arcet. 

‘‘Do not approach me !” said D’Arcet, with a shudder. 
“*T will never acknowledge you !” 

“T’ll acknowledge you, then, and it'll amount to the 
same thing in the end. TI say, papa, I'll help you spend 
your money !” 

** Silence, you wretch !”’ said D’Arcet, a deep-red flush 
mounting even to his brow. ‘‘ Our paths lie apart from 
this very day.” 

“Don’t you believe it, Monsieur Papa! I can track 
you wherever you go. My training in Toulon has taught 
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me many tricks.” And Gaspard laughed heartily in an- 
ticipation of the annoyance he expected to cause his 
newly found parent. 

‘* We will prolong this scene no further,” said D’Arcet, 
after a pause. ‘I will now take my leave of you all for- 
ever.” And as he spoke he turned toward the door, with- 
out glancing at any one in the room. 

Jeanne rushed suddenly-toward Baron Liitke. 

‘Monsieur, do not allow him to go!” she cried, agi- 
tatedly. ‘‘He must not escape the punishment he de- 
serves! Duke, your granddaughter was drugged by the 
orders of that man! The priest was deceived—was made 
to believe that the girl was dying, and that the marriage 
was her earnest wish! Tell ine, was not this a crime ?” 

‘*A very grave one,” replied the baron. ‘‘ Monsieur 
D’Arcet, consider yourself under arrest. You need not 
try to escape—my agents surround the house.” 

A terrible change came across the face of D’Arcet at 
these words. 

He paused, irresolutely, for an instant or two, then 
moved his hand in the direction of his breast-pocket. 

A gleam of polished metal was seen, but before he 
could raise and fire the pisto), as he had intended, it was 
wrenched from his hand by Gaspard, who had sprung to- 
ward him with the rapidity of a tiger pouncing upon its 
prey. 

**None of that!” he said, coolly. ‘I have just discov- 
ered the existence of my respected father, and am not 
prepared to give him up so soon.” 

‘* Fool !” said D’Arcet, passionately. ‘‘Do you not see 
that——” And he paused suddenly, unwilling to com- 
plete the sentence that had sprung to his lips. 

‘*Oh, yes,” responded Gaspard, with a careless laugh ; 


**T see that in all probability all three of us will serve 


out a term in the galleys. ’Twill not matter to me, as I 
shall meet many old acquaintances, and my mother (or 
aunt, rather,) will no doubt go to prison willingly, since 
she will have the satisfaction of knowing that you will 
bear us company.” 

D’Arcet’s eyes met thosc of Gaspard for a moment with 
a look of intense hatred, then he slowly withdrew them 
and sank into the nearest chair, with the air of one whose 
strength had suddenly deserted him. 

Gaspard smiled, and took his station near him, as 
though determined not again to lose sight of him. 

Jeanne, who had watched .every movement upon the 
part of D’Arcet and Gaspard, now turned suddenly to 
Irma. Her countenance was still flushed and agitated, 
but the fierce look which it had worn for the last few 
moments had given place to a different expression. 

Her eyes rested remorsefully upon the pale face of the 
innocent girl upon whom she had brought such terrible 
suffering, and she said, with a groan: 

‘‘Oh, that I could undo the bitter wrong I have done 
you! But have no fears. Gaspard shall renovace his 
claim upon you—the law will free you from the bond 
that binds you to him.” 

At this instant the heavy portiére hanging across one of 
the tall doorways was drawn partially aside, and the rus- 
tle of a woman’s dress was heard. The attention of every 
one was fixed upon Irma and Jeanne, however, and the 
white, eager face of the woman who had paused under 
the shelter of the velvet hangings was unnoticed. 

Jeanne went on, in softened, pleading tones : 

*‘ Tf we are allowed, he shall return to France with me, 
and you will never hear from us again.” 

A groan of despair escaped the lips of the unhappy 

irl. 
ore But I am not Thilippe’s lawful wife!” she cried, 
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wringing her hands in agony. ‘‘ Though unintention- 
ally so, I have been guilty of a crime.” 

‘*You are mistaken, madame,” said a clear, musical 
voice. 

Every one turned in the direction of the person who 
spoke, and to the intense astonishment of all, the Prin- 
cess Olga stepped forward from the doorway. 

** You are the legal wife of the Count d’Hauteville, and 
Iam here to prove it. Gaspard, look at me ; who am I ?” 

Here she turned her white, beautiful face toward Gas- 
pard, who had stood like one spell-bound from the mo- 
ment the first sound of her voice had fallen upon his ear. 

‘Valentine !” he gasped, in a voice scarcely above a 
whisper. ‘I thought you drowned! I saw your dead 
ody at the morgue.” 

“You saw what you thought to be my dead body. 
The face was unrecognizable, but in size and general ap- 
pearance the unfortunate creature resembled me strongly. 
As I had left the house and returned to it no more, the 
inference was natural that I had taken my life. I read 
an account of my death in the papers, and determined 
that Valentine Duret should be dead. I appeared in Rus- 


sia as Olga Ogareff, was seen by Prince Schuvaloff—and | 
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—the rest is well know.’ 

‘*Great Heaven! what mystery is this ?” cried Phi- 
lippe. ‘ Princess, what does this mean ?” 

Olga turned toward Philippe. Her eyes met his eager 
calmly, steadily, and her voice was only slightly 
tremulous when she replied to his hurried question. 

“Tt means that I, the child of a noted French actress, 
at the age of fifteen was foolish enough to marry that 
man—Gaspard Duret. His coarseness and brutality 
killed my caprice for him in less than three months.” 

‘** You are, then, his wife ?” asked Philippe, now deathly 
pale, and quivering from head to foot under the strong 
excitement that pervaded him. 

“Yes ; conseyuently he can have no claim whatever 
mpon 

A shriek of joy cut Olga’s words short. 
Irma. 

‘Upon me !"’she panted breathlessly. ‘‘Oh, Philippe, 
I am your wife!” and with her face transfigured with 
rapture, she held out her arms to her young husband. 

** My own, my adored, my lawful wife !” said Philippe, 
as he clasped her to his breast in a fervent embrace. 
‘Tears which did not disgrace his manhood streamed from 
his eyes, while his lips met those of his now blissfully 
happy bride, and in the almost dreadful joy of that mo- 
ment, when he knew her to be again his own, he felt re- 
paid for all the suffering he had so recently undergone. 

“My God, I thank Thee! I thank Thee!” said the 
duke, solemnly, and he raised his tearful eyes to heaven, 
“‘Now, if it be Thy will to take me, I am ready to go !” 

A look of ineffable joy illumined his venerable face, 
‘and his lips continued to move as though in prayer. 

D’Arcet, who had watched this scene with inexpress- 
ible bitterness, now groand aloud in his despair. 

«¢ And I have failed, after all, in obtaining my revenge ! 
Shame and disgrace are my portion, instead of theirs !” 

The duke turred his now serene face toward him. His 
eyes rested without bitterness or anger upon the man 
who had striven to ruin his life, and he said, gravely : 

‘*George Fanvel, you are receiving the consequences 
of your own evi! acts. You are reaping what you have 
sown. The remembrance of your failure to harm me 
and mine will be vour most fitting punishment. You 
and your confederates are free to go where you will.” 

Ha2 pointed toward the door as he concluded. D’Arcet 
opened his lips as though about to speak, then a look of 


gaze 


It came from 


’ 
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terrible despair crossed his face, his head sank upon his 
breast, and without a word he turned toward the door, 

*‘Come !” said Gaspard to Jeanne, and he seized her 
hand in his own. ‘‘ He shall not escape us; as long as 
his pockets are lined with gold, he’ll find me more faith- 
ful to him than his shadow.” 

As Jeanne went toward the door she cast an appealing 
look upon Irma, as though to implore her pardon, then 
she and her two accomplices passed out of the presence 
of those they had tried to injure, never again to enter it. 

Every one in the room breathed more freely when the 
door liad closed upon Jeanne and the two men. 

The Countess d’Hauteville turned toward Olga and 
took her hand in her own. She gave it a long, fervent 
pressure, then said, her eyes swimming in tears : 

** And it was this generous hand, dear princess, which 
has lifted the cloud of shame and sorrow that hung over 
our household. But how can we ever sufficiently thank 
you ?” 

‘*Madame,” said Olga, gently, ‘I have but partially 
requited the debt I owe your son.” 

‘Partially requited the debt you owe me, princess 
said Philippe, looking at her in amazement. 

‘Yes; I can never fully repay you all I owe you. 
Your hand tore away the vail that hid my soul from my 
I saw all its hideous deformity. I shuddered 
at the sight, and out of the agony I endured was awak- 
ened the determination to lead a new life. All that I 
possessed I have bequeathed to the poor. To-morrow 
I enter the Convent of St. Catherine—shall be known no 
longer as the Princess Schuvaloff, but as an humble Sis- 
ter of Charity.” 

**4 convent ?” said Philippe, in amazement and in- 
credulity —‘‘ you ?” 

‘*Do not fear that I shall repent my resolve, count. I 
would not resign the peace‘and happiness that have beeu 
mine since making it for all the world could give me.” 

She raised her glorious eyes to heaven, and though 
they were filled with tears, and her lip was slightly trem- 
ulous, a serene smile overspread her face. She was more 
beautiful at that moment than she had ever been in her 
life, and there was such a thrilling sweetness to her voice 
that it caused the hearts of her hearers to throb with a 
feeling of exquisite pain. 

Suddenly, and with a movement full of grace, Olga 
turned to the countess. 

‘* Madame,” said she, in a voice that melted all who 
heard it to tears, ‘‘I have no mother ; will you not, for 
one moment, imagine me your daughter, and give mea 
mother’s blessing ?”’ + 

She was about to kneel, but before she could do so 
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own view. 


| she was caught in the arms of the countess and clasped 
| closely to her breast in a warm, loving embrace. 


**T give it to you, dear Olga,” she said, smiling through 
her tears, ‘‘ with a mother’s love, which shall be yours 
while I live.” She drew her more closely to her heart, 
and kissed the beautiful white brow again and again. 
‘*Be happy, dear child,” she said, tenderly ; ‘‘ your re- 
solve has caused joy in heaven.” 


‘‘ Why, dear countess ?” asked Olga, turning her great 
dark eyes, now shining through tears, upon the face of 
| the lady. 
| Tt is said, ‘ There is more joy in heaven over one sin- 
| ner that repenteth than over ninety and nine just persons 
' that need no repentance,’” was the answer. 


THE END. 


InpvuLGE no doubts—they are traitors. 
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TEARS. 


LmE Kiss, 
By E, NEsBIT. 


THE snows are white on wood and wold, 
The wind is in the firs; 
So dead my heart is with the cold, 
No pulse within it stirs, 
Even to see your face, my dear, 
Your face that was my sun: 
The ice enshrouds the buried year, 
And Summer’s dreams are done, 


The snakes that lie about my heart 
Are in their wintry sleep: 
Their fangs no more deal sting and smart, 
No more they curl and creep. 
Love with the rose has ceased to be, 
The frost is firm and fast; 
Oh! keep the Summer far from me, 
And let the snakes’ sleep last! 


Touch of your hand could not suffice 
To waken them once more, 

Nor could the sunshine of your eyes 
A ruined Spring restore. 

But ah! your lips! You know the rest: 
The snows are Summer rain; 

My eyes are wet, and in my breast 
The snakes’ fangs meet again. 


TEARS. 


By AusBURN TOWNER, 


THERE are a number of words in the English language, 
and of every-day use, that, by their mere sound, clearly 
express the idea that is sought to be conveyed ; others, 


whose origin is lost in the far past, but connected with 
the idea within so strongly by ancient and constant usage, 
that the utterance of them brings up a train of thoughts 
only allied avd associated with them. There are still 


others, that, whatever may be their original or inherent | 


meaning, by certain associations make different impres- 
sions, when seen or heard, on different persons. This is 


tian or surnames. 

Every one must be able to illustrate this for himself, 
and certify to its truth. 

Take the names of Hannah, Mary, Eliza, for instance ; 
neither of them, by their sound or construction, seem- 
ing very attractive or pretty. But I know thgse who 
regard them as being the most beautiful names that 
could be bestowed on a human being. This simply be- 
cause those they designate possess to them supremely 
lovable and admirable qualities. 

So, on the other hand, the names Ethel, Alice, Eme- 
line, that slip so smoothly and sweetly over the tongue 
and lips, to some are the reverse of the beauty and charm 
they have inherently, and only because they are associ- 
ated with those possessing to them repellent or repulsive 
characteristics. 

In a broader view, and more generally, who would 
think of calling a child Delilah, Jezebel, or Ishmael ? 


Any one of them would seem to carry a curse with it, as 


they are intimately associated with what is, at least, un- 
fortunate, although in themselves they are very musical, 
and their meanings not objectionable, the first being “a 
head of hair”; the second, only “‘an isle of habitation ”; 
and the third, far from meaning that “his hand is against 
every man, and every man’s hand against him,” is, ‘‘ God 
has heard,” or, ‘‘ one whom God hears.” 

Most of the first kind of words alluded to are of home 
growth or Saxon origin, like ‘‘ whir,” for example, which 


is very plainly the approximate sound made by certain 
objects in nature or art, expressive to us of the result of 
a certain action ; or ‘‘ grating ”— does not that, indeed, in. 
stantly suggest to us what happens on the movement of 
a rusty hinge or of teeth rough, hard and uneven ? 

Many of the second kind of words mentioned are im. 
portations incorporated into the English language from 
other tongues. ‘‘ Beautiful,” for instance, which has 
been said to be the most beautiful word in the English 
language; or ‘‘ home,” the liquid semi-vowel dwelling 
long on our lips, even as the memory of the place desig. 
nated lingers long in our recollection, wherever our lot 
may be cast. 

Or, still further, the word ‘‘ tears ”— a most suggestive 
term, enveloping within its five letters volumes of mean- 
ing. Coupling with it no other word, binding it into no 
sentence, but allowing it to stand by itself, it appeals to 
every one with its own sense and signification—to some 
in one way, to others in other ways, but always in con- 
nection with sorrow, unhappiness or misfortune. 

Tears of joy, tears of gladness and rejoicing, may be 
heard of and experienced, and are heard of and experi- 
enced, but the term itself must be qualified, to take away 
from it the clear association that belongs to it and always 
goes with it when it stands alone. 

Tears! Who has not shed them, or caused them to be 
shed ? And happy the person who has no recollection 
of being the occasion of them to those who love him or 
those whom he loves. 

Thoughtfully considered and examined, it is rather pe- 
culiar that by tears a method should be provided by nat- 
ure as an outward manifestation of emotion, They are, 
practically and honestly, for far different purposes ; but, 
like many another operation, their primal and every-day 
work is overlooked, and their real use but little consid- 
ered, being overshadowed by the occasional and infre- 
quent, but more open, exhibition they make of thow- 
selves in supreme moments of our lives. 

All of us, who are in a healthy condition, have tears all 


| the time, although we are not always prepared to shed 
especially true as regards proper names, whether Chris- | 


them—except, perhaps, some extremely emotional person, 
who has a reservoir of them constantly on tap, and ready 


| to be turned on at the slightest provocation. 


Some one has recently invented a little machine called 
an ‘‘automatic lubricator,” out of which he is rapidly 
making a fortune. It is a very diminutive contrivance, 
considering the purpose it subserves ; it can be attached 
to any kind of machinery—a locomotive, for instance— 
and it will keep the joints, axles and eyery movable piece 
oiled and in running order all of the time, without human 
help, except to keep its reservoir filled. 

Something of a similar nature every person has at- 
tached to the eye, or near the eye, to keep the organ well 
lubricated, so that they can act without friction. 

You rub even as soft and delicate a surface as the inner 
side of the eyelid over the equally delicate globe of the 
eye as frequently as is done in winking, without some 


| lubricating medium, and the friction would soon be pro- 


ductive of great injury to the sight. 
lubricating medium. 


Tears furnish this 
They are manufactured in an al- 
mond-shaped gland, or cistern, at the inner corners of the 
eyes, and are constantly poured over the eyeballs by 
means of little pipes, or ducts. If the chief use of tears 
was—what it is not—to supply something with which to 
weep, we might be said to be crying, or manufacturing 
tears, all of the time, that we may have healthy eyes and 
preserve a good eye-sight. 

There is no nonsense or mistake in the expression, 
‘* briny tears,” for an analysis of them shows that they 
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eontain salt—that is, common table-salt, with some albu- 
men and phosphates of lims and soda. These are not 
the component parts of ordinary oil, tut they make up a 
substance that furnishes the best kind of lubrication for 
those parts on which they are used. 

No one can answer the question why, when one’s emo- 
tional nature is highly excited, the cistern or gland where 
the tears are manufactured becomes so very active and 
secretes a vastly increased amount of them, sometimes 
swells up with its exertions and pours them in a flood 
into the eyes. No one can answer this question any 
more than he can the other question, why the salivary 
glands are excited by the tcuch or apyzoach of some ma- 
terial substance—chewing-gum or tobacco, for instance— 
and set to work instantly to produce additional quantities 
of saliva. 

It can be said that certain nerves inform the brain of 
the fact that more of the fluid than is on hand is required 
to dissolve or make away with the intruding matter, and 
the brain sends back word to go to work and supply the 
demand. But that answers neither question. 

As to the illustration of the salivary glands, the ques- 
tion could be the easier answered than as to the lachry- 
mal or tear-producing glands ; for in the salivary glands 
something material’ is brought into contact with them, 
and might furnish a portion of the fluid required, or there 
is something for the fluid to act directly upon. But in 
the tear-producing gland the result comes from no ma- 
terial contact. The cause is only a mental one, and the 
manufactory must produce what is required from within, 
relying : ot at all upon what is without. 

The production of tears, in the case of grief or sorrow, 
may be likened somewhat, so far as the result produced 
is concerned, to blushing. A thought or a memory will 
produce one or the other with as much profusion or in- 
tensity as though the exciting cause was of the ‘present. 

Why should we weep when we feel bad or are in pain ? 

It cannot be because the sense of sight has control of 
the matter, although the weeping is produced in the near 
neighborhood of the organ of such sense. 

An appeal to any one of our other senses will often 
cause the tears to flow, and the blind weep as well as the 
clear-sighted. 

So far as taste or smell is concerned, we can readily see 
that some material substance has excited the delicate or- 
gans at the upper part of the nose, and nature makes an 
effort, by her water-works located there, to wash away the 
offending matter. 

In the way of feeling, see how quickly the response 
comes when a foreign substance, be it ever so minute, 
gets into the eye. The flood-gates of the lachrymal 
gland are instantly and completely opened to wash away 
from the organ the uncomfortable intruder. This, not 
because an appeal has been made to the sense of sight, 
but to the sense of feeling. Indeed, seeing and hearing 
are the only two senses an appeal to which, except in 
intensified cases, has no effect on the tear-manufactory. 

Any undue physical effort of the eyes, like straining 
them to see an object in the distance or in the gloom, 
will, of course, start the tears, but that is a peculiarly 
material view of the case, and as much to be expected 
and as easy to be accounted for as any other effort of nat- 
ure to equalize and balance the different parts of the sys- 
tem—as yawning is only an effort of nature to restore the 
equilibrium of the flexor and extensor muscles. 

So the sense of hearing, as simply a sense, never ap- 
peals to the tear-producer. The sentiment uttered and 
heard may cause tears to flow, and you may have seen 
persons cry over music that was exquisitely sweet or 


execrably bad, but in neither of the cases was it the mere 
sound produced that caused the tears. 

It is, therefore, easy to understand why the operation 
of those senses that excite the production of tears have 
the power to do so. But why mere sentiments, emotions 
or situations have the same power, as has already beer 
said, no one can assuredly and clearly determine. 

If, as some philosophers assert, ideas are just as mate- 
rial, although not quite as visible, as chunks of chalk or 
pieces of marble, and always act upon the brain from the 
outside, making the expression, ‘‘ hit by an idea,” a lit- 
eral and not a figurative one—if this is so, the actual con- 
tact of a sentiment or an emotion with the brain might 
be so unpleasant as to result in a call upon the tears te 
wash it away. But if this is not so, we can only fall 
back upon that unsatisfactory, but certainly conclusive, 
explanation made use of by Watts, in one of his most 
famous hymns: ‘‘It is their nature to.” 

There are some who have contended that tears and 
weeping are only artificial, outward expressions of sor- 
rowful feelings, as laughter is of joyousness and mirth; 
that if mankind had only begun in that way, we might 
now be crying when we would express our gratification, 
or laughing when we were sad. As though in the early 
ages a convention had been held, and after due delibera- 
tion, it was decided that tears should flow in unhappy 
times and should be the evidences of grief, and laughter 
shake its sides when stirred by merriment—and thus it 
had been ever since. 

They say it is simply by long association with sadness 
that tears have come to stand as a sort of representative 
of that, and the same as to laughter and mirth! 

What is there in a tear of itself that indicates sorrow ? 
Or in the rising of the midriff that includes a suggestion 
of mirth? You can often see a tear shining at the end of 
a@ man’s nose on a cold day, or rolling down his cheek, 
and they are constantly doing their work, as we have 
seen, between the globe of the eye and the eyelid. These 
are pure, genuine tears, unsurrounded by extraneous cir- 
cumstances and acting the part for which they were in- 
tended. Surely, they contain in themselves no trace of 
an element of sorrow or grief. Then the hyena and the 
lunatic go through a physical operation similar to what 
is called laughter, and which is, indeed, pure and sim- 
ple laughter; yet there is nothing mirthful or amusing 
in it. e 

Why, then, should tears, manufactured and used con- 
stantly for a far more necessary purpose, be employed, 
on occasion, in making a material and observable mani- 
festation of mere mental disturbance ? Why should they 
come to be recognized, as they are, and by popular ap- 
prehension supposed to be, solely and only for the latter 
purpose, having no other use or existence whatever ? 

There is much reason, indeed, for supposing that, away 
back in the past, some one who controlled such matters 
said, ‘‘ We'll shed tears when we feel bad,” and so it has 
been ever since. That is, at least, as good an explana- 
tion of the matter, considering all things, as can be of- 
fered by the most patient investigator or by the most 
thoughtful philosopher. 

Certainly there is as much good sense and appositeness 
in this explanation as there is in the name given to a cer- 
tain kind of wine grown in a certain district in Italy 
and famous all over the world. This is the ‘‘ Lachrymex 
Christi,” or ‘‘ Tears of Christ.” It is a dark, rich wine, 
and is esteemed by some to be worth more than its 
weight in gold. The grapes from which it is pressed 
can be grown only in one particular spot in Italy. They 
are peculiarly flavored, and can be distinguished always 
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by any one who has once tasted them. The wine is sup- 
posed to be the same over which the Latin poet Horace 
goes into such ecstasies under the name of ‘‘ Falernian,”’ 
and wine, the name of which such a toper as Horace 
made immortal, must indeed have been a tipple worthy | 
the palates of the gods. 

Whatever their origin, or why their use as manifesta- 
tions of feeling, these little saline drops that we call 
tears have borne a very important part in the history of 
the world and of individuals, and have been a power that | 
men and nations have vainly fought against, or been 
overcome only by utterly disregarding them. They are | 
stronger and mightier than their cousins, the rain-drops, 
and these, every one knows, when sufficiently numerous, 
are considerably beyond the reach of man to stay or sub- 
due. In both cases, all that can be done is to wait until 
the storm is over and then, as you can, gather up what 
fragments remain. 

In another view, it is strange what a relief a good, | 
generous flow of tears, or a ‘ fit” or “‘ spell of crying,” 
will bring to a sorrowing one, especially when it is re- 
membered what the real office of tears is. 1t would seem 
from this, that some mistake had been made in locat- 
ing the seat of the sentiments and emotions, and that it 
should be in the eye rather than the heart. 

Looked at in this light, popular speech, which most 
usually strikes right down to the core of a subject, appre- 
hends this notion clearly, although we may think it to be 
rather a cruel misapplication of terms, when, to indicate 
one’s disbelief in a statement, or to show he was not con- 
vinced as to the accuracy of the description of a situa- | 
tion, or to manifest an assurance of the insincerity of a 
companion, the strongest way which it prescribes to ex- 
press the feelings aroused is in the remark: ‘It’s all 
in my eye!” 

Certainly, when any emotion is to be the most forcibly 
set forth, so that it may be brought to the apprehension 
of others, the eye does all of the hardest work and fur- | 
nishes the most effective weapons. 

Sut withal, it is no wonder that tears, coming to stand, 
as they do, for sorrow, misfortune and misery have borne 
and do bear such a prominent part in the world. It is 
no hyperbole to call this life ‘‘a vale of tears.” No per- 
son ever lived who, as he approached that other valley, | 
where the shadows are so deep and whose opposite side 
is so dim and uncertain, if not completely blank, could 
truthfully say that he never had had occasion ,to shed | 
tears, or who, in balancing up accounts, could aver with | 
accuracy that he had seen or experienced more in this 
werld that excited his amusement than had aroused his 
tears. 

The birth of a child, even amidst the most fortunate 
surroundings, is rather the subject of apprehension and 
tears, in the certainty of sorrows, disappointments and 
misfortunes that he must meet with along his journey to 
the grave, than it is an occasion of rejoicing and glee. 

And what is that idea that we are only traveling to the 
grave but an idea full of tears ? 

A journey with such a termination ! 

How much enjoyment would a traveler take, no mat- 
ter how beautiful might be the scenery of the countries | 
through which he passes, no matter by how much of de- 
light and pleasure he might be surrounded as he went | 
along, if he knew at the end—and an end to be reached | 
at a moment of which he would have no forewarning—he | 
was to step off a precipice into the dark, and be carried | 
he knew not whither ? 

Yet that is precisely the journey we are all taking. 

To many, there is a light beyond, which, while it robs 


| tle longer. 
| have plenty of time.” 


| do whatever you like with me. 


__ 


the hereafter of apprehension, does not dry up the tears 
of the present. Among the promises to them is one that 
there, whither they are going, there will be no more sor- 
row or sadness; and it is a curious circumstance that 
in the Bible, wherein are contained all of these promises, 
the very last time that the word tears is used—as though 
it would emphasize the fact that they would be done with 
them forever—is an assurance that there shall be a place 
provided where there will be none, and no occasion for 
any. 

‘‘For the Lamb,” says St. John, in his Revelations, 
‘*shall lead them unto living fountains of waters; and 
God shall wipe aii tears from their eyes.” 


THE COLONEL’S REVIEW. 
By J. M. M. 


Ir was Sunday morning. Six o’clock rang out from all 


| the time-pieces of the little town of Potinbourg, when 


Colonel Machefer, of the One Hundred and Forty-fifth of 
the Line, opened his eyes. He gave one or two tremen- 
dous yawns and stretched himself lazily. He, good man, 
seemed very much annoyed. Others will admit that he 
had good cause-to be so; is it not, in fact, a most dis- 
tressing thing to be obliged to get up early on Sunday 
morning? On Sunday, the day when the least little 
errand-boy, the most humble shop-keeper and the most 
insignificant copyist are able to take an easy morning. 
It is, one must acknowledge, a melancholy necessity. 

The colonel was sadly thinking of it when Mrs. Mache- 
fer, who reposed by his side, also awoke. After he had 
inquired how she was, according to his custom each 
morning, the colonel cried : 

‘*T must dress myself. Review of the whole regiment 
on the parade-ground atseven o’clock. What a dog’s life 
it is!” 

**Come, my dear,” said Mrs. Machefer, ‘‘lie still a lit- 
If you get up at half-past six, you will still 


“No, no,” replied the colonel, who desired nothing 
better than to follow this advice. 

‘* However ag 

“Tt is decided.” 

But if——” 

‘**Tt’s no use insisting.” 

“IT will not say another word,” said Mrs. Machefer, 
with dignity. 

‘** Well,” said the colonel, seeing his wife yield, ‘‘ you 
T'll stay.” 

A smile lighted up the face of the colonel’s wife. She 
seemed in very good-humor that morning. Usually her 
eyes were scarcely opened before she began to pick a 
quarrel with her husband. That day she appeared to 
have made up her mind not to contradict him. 

What was the cause of a change so unforeseen ? The 
colonel did not have to wait long to find out. 

‘*Tell me now,” said she, in a timid voice; ‘‘ you 
know Mrs. Plumet, the wife of your colleague of the 
Thirtieth Dragoons ?” 

“Yes. What of that ?”’ 

‘Mrs. Plumet,” she repeated, with slight hesitatiou in 
her tone ; ‘you know who I mean ?” 

“Yes ; Mrs. Plumet, the wife of my colleague.” 

«Exactly ; I saw her yesterday at the house of the 
Baroness of Viel-Masure.” 

‘* Ah |” 

‘Yes. She wore a hat so tasteful, so elegant! The 
baroness was lost in admiration of it.” 
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Here the colonel heaved a deep sigh. He began to ! 


suspect what was the matter. 

“I believe,” said he, rather hastily, ‘‘that it is high 
time——” 

His wife interrupted him unceremoniously. 


‘*For Heaven’s sake, my dear, listen to me a moment! | 
It is the talk 


This hat, I say again, is a real work of art. 
of the town, and it seems to me that they say : ‘ There’s 
Mrs. Plumet, she’s one who has good-luck. She no 
sooner wishes a thing than her husband gives it to her 
immediately. This is not like Mrs. Machefer re 

‘*Ah! do they say that ?” said the colonel, whose face 
had become as red as his regimental pantaloons. 

‘“Yes, they say that!’ repeated Mrs. Machefer, with 
energy. 

‘* All right; let them say it.” 

*“What ! let them say it ?” replied the colonel's better- 
half, in an indignant tone. ‘‘Ah, you ere always the 
same Mr. Machefer. If I were a man myself—if I called 
myself Colonel Machefer—I declare to you I would shut 
the mouths of these clamorers by my deeds. I would 
buy for my wife a hat still more beautiful than Mrs. 
Plumet’s. But stop! I just saw one in the front win- 
dow of ——” 

‘“‘ But,” interrupted the colonel, ‘‘you do not consider 
that you have a hat, almost new, that looks very well.” 

‘*‘ What's the use of arguing ? De you pretend to bea 
good judge in such a matter? Will you, yes o: no, give 
me that hat ¢” 

‘* But——” 

‘‘Oh, no more words ! 

‘Let me see s 

“Yes or no ?” 

‘Think a moment.” 

“Oh, isn’t this provoking ! 

“Very well. No.” 

**T was sure of it,” said Mrs. Machefer, wringing her 
hands in despair. ‘‘ My poor mother was right when she 


Yes or no ?” 


Yes or no ?’ 


ster, who wili kill you by inches.” 

And the good lady forced herself to bring at least one 
tear to the corner of her eye. Thanks to long practice, 
these lachrymal glands could obey almost instantly. 

Scarcely a few seconds had elapsed when tae colonel 
saw his wife’s eyes moisten. 

‘‘Humph! The Deluge presently,” he murmured. 

“That's right,” replied his lady, in a tearful, voice ; 
* now laugh at your victim.” 

At this minute half- past six sounded. The colonel 
jumped out ot bed. 

The conjugal shower kept on. 
furious. 


Worthy Machefer was 


** Morbleu! ventrebleu/ sacrebleu!” he muttered, be- | 
tween his teeth ; ‘‘we have had enough of it to last till 
As he was buck- | 


evening.” He dressed himself rapidly. 
ling on his belt, ‘‘ Come,” he said, softening his voice, 
* acknowledge, Stephanie, that you were wrong.” 

** Oh, of course I’m the one at fault,” rejoined the ami- 
able wife, whose tears stopped as if by magic. ‘‘ Leave 
me alone, sir!” 

‘“‘T assure you that the hat you wore last Sunday 

‘That is not the question.” 

‘* Nevertheless rr 

**T say to you again, leave me.” 

“T must give way,” thought the colonel. 
well,” replied he ; ‘‘let us make peace.” 

**You know my conditions ?” 

‘‘ Women are hard! After all, how much will this hat 
cost ?” 


” 


** Very 
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‘By bargaining, I can get it for one hundred and 
twenty francs.” 

**A hundred and twenty francs! But then, we shal] 
have to give up for a whole month one of our usual 
dishes.” 

**What does that matter ?” 

** But I sha’n’t have enough even to buy my tobacco.” 

** What does that matter ? What is necessary is to avoid 
humiliation at any cost. We ought not to descend from 
our rank ; we ought not to let ourselves be eclipsed by 
the Plumets ; we should not allow it to be said that the 
cavalry takes precedence of the infantry. When you buy 
this hat, you will have the right to hold your head up 
high. And then,” she added, in a coaxing tone, “ will not 
Colonel Machefer be happy when he gives his arm to his 
little wife, to his Stephanie, to hear whispered behind 
him, ‘ What a charming hat !’ Come, you said you would, 
dearest, did you not ?” 

The colonel dared not say ‘‘No.” Nevertheless, the 
prospect of being deprived of tobacco for a month ap- 
peared very hard to him. He smothered a deep sigh; 
then seeing that Mrs. Machefer was preparing to make 
the fountains play again, he hastened to imprint a kiss 
upon her forehead, saying, ‘‘It is settled.” 

The face of the colonel’s wife regained instantly its 
habitual serenity. 

The colonel, the peace having been signed, turned 
upon his heel with military precision and went out. 

He was a brave man, Colonel Machefer, before the 
enemy, but before his wife he trembled—trembled as 
never raw recruit trembled on the day of battle. In 
his youth he had not been unsuccessful in his love-af- 
fairs, amusing himself by mingling, as he said, ‘‘ the cult- 
ure of Venus with that of Mars.” However, in spite of 
the fervor of his adoration, neither of these two divini- 
ties had spared him. ‘Bhe life of a bachelor, too much 
prolonged, had somewhat “softened” him, using his 


’ 


| own expression, and a bullet which he had received in 
used to say to me, every day, ‘Your husband is a mon. | 


his right leg had not added—far from it—to the elegance 


| of his walk. 


Mrs. Machefer, as has been seen, was a woman of 
Everything moved with military precision in 
her house, beginning with the colonel. He tried hard 
occasionally, poor man, to resist and “to impose his will, 
but his fight was never long and only served to render 
the triumph of his wife more brilliant. That day, how- 
ever, Mrs. Machefer had had difficulty in winning the 
victory. So much elated by this success, her heart felt 
joyful. While the colonel was descending the stairs with 
dejected mien,»she wrapped herself cozily in the coverlet 
with the prospect of rosy dreams. 

The colonel, ashamed of having given way, was in a 
ferocious humor. Woe to the one who should furnish 
him with a pretext to vent his anger. His orderly, who 
was waiting in the street, holding his horse all equipped, 
was not long in finding this out. 

**There’s a badly groomed beast,” cried the colonel, in 
a terrible voice. ‘‘And you yourself, you are as badly 
dressed as a raw recruit. Who the deuce gave me a 
trooper like that ?” 

It is well to add, for the edification of the reader, that 
horse and soldier were irreproachable. But is it not 
well known that one is never so dissatisfied with others 
as when one is not satisfied with one’s self. 

**Do you know,” continued the irascible officer, ‘ if I 
should want another clothes-brusher, it would be very 
easy for me to replace you. Candidates are not lacking. 
This position which you have is very much envied, al- 
though you don’t seem to think so, mille tonnerres !” 
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Rage choked him. He wound up this rebuke with a 
volley of oaths of all nationalities—souvenirs of his cam- 
s. Swearing all the time enough to put a truck- 
driver to the blush, he got into the saddle, and his irrita- 
tion constantly increasing, showed itself by violent digs 
with the spurs into the flanks of his steed. The poor 
beast, unused to such treatment, threw up his heels, and 
the unfortunate colonel just missed being thrown out of 
the saddle. He contrived, however, to regain his seat, 
and went off at full speed. His orderly, the impassible 
witness of the scene, followed him with his eyes to the 
turn of the road, then hastened to go in, muttering to 
himself: ‘‘ Hum! he will make it warm for us. Look 
out for the bomb-shell !” 

Meanwhile, the colonel was coursing through the town 
at a dizzy gallop. He went, spurring his horse without 
mercy, quick as lightning, like the fantastic cavalier in 
Burger’s ballad. The regiment had been on the parade- 
ground for an hour. The arms were piled up and the 
men were talking in groups, awaiting the time for review, 
when they saw the colonel in the distance. Scarcely a 
few seconds had passed when he reached the soldiers, of 
whom more than one, astonished at the unusual speed of 
his horse, said to themselves with the orderly : 

“He will make it warm for us.” 

This prophecy was not long in being realized. While 
the men ran quickly to arm themselves and form in line, 
the colonel came to a halt before the centre of the regi- 
ment. The lieutenant-colonel, who was giving his last 
instructions to some officers, hastened to salute his su- 
perior. Notwithstanding all the diligence he had used, 
however, the colonel received him with these words : 

“Make haste there, mordieu! I’ve been waiting an 
hour.” 

‘But, colonel——” 

‘Since you have dared to reply, sir, you will remain 
under arrest eight days.”’ 

Thereupon the colonel, striking both spurs into his 
horse, reviewed the regiment. When he had finished 
this long operation, he turned toward the lieutenant- 
colonel, who was expecting congratulations. 

“Your soldiers are very badly drilled, sir,” he said. 
“Moreover, the discipline is relaxing. Each one takes his 
ease. You, first of all, eught to set the example. But, 
sacrebleu! this shall not continue! You will remain 
under arrest fifteen days !” 

“* Nevertheless——” began the lieutenant-colonel, tired 
of restraining himself. 

‘* Mille tonnerres ! I never saw such an officer. Always 
talking back. You will remain under arrest, not fifteen 
days, but a month, and no protests this time, or I shall 
inflict upon you the utmost punishment. Now, one 
more word : you can say to your officers that I am very 
much dissatisfied with the drilling of the regiment, and 
that, for that reason, I suppress all leaves of absence 
until further orders.” 

Upon this speech he departed at full gallop, leaving 
the lieutenant-colonel all the more angry and humiliated 
that this insult had taken place in the presence of the 
whole regiment. 

As soon as his superior officer had disappeared, the 
lieutenant-colonel regained his equanimity, and having 
called the four commanding officers, he said to them : 

‘Gentlemen, the colonel has ordered me to communi- 
cate to you his formal dissatisfaction. Your battalions 
are very badly drilled. In consequence, you will remain 
under arrest eight days.” 

Astonishment of the four commanding officers, who, in 
turn, inflict the same punishment upon their captains. 


Astonishment of the captains, who give as much to 
their lieutenants and sub-lieutenants. 

Astonishment of these last, who give eight days in a 
lump to the adjutant. 

Astonishment of the adjutant, who inflicts them upon 
the sergeant-major, who hastens to bestow them upon the 
sergeants, who rush to grant them to the corporals, who 
dispense them generously to the soldiers. 

In short, you never saw in any regiment such a deluge 
of punishments; not an officer went out of his house, 
not a soldier left the barracks, that day. 

And all Potinbourg cried : ‘‘ What an energetic man is 
Colonel Machefer! He’s not the one to allow discipline 
to perish.” 

That’s the way that history is written. 

What would the Potinbourgers have said if they had 
known that this thunderbolt of war was, in spite of his 
warlike name, a sheep that Mrs. Machefer led at her 
will ? 

Madame the Colonel had her hat, and everybody ad- 
mired it, without suspecting that it was the occasion of 
all this disturbance. 

Is not this the time, in ending this true story, to say 
that if you will substitute kings and queens for the 
colonel and his wife, and nations for regiments, you will 
have before you a great deal of what we call history ? 
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Tue indigo (indigofera) is a leguminous plant, with a 
stock and leaf not unlike the ordinary fish-geranium in 
size anc shape, as near as I can compare it, but of a color 
much darker green. It is hardy, easily cultivated, of pro- 
lifie growth, and little subject to disease or the inroads 
of insects. The ground is prepared by the plow and har- 
row, thoroughly pulverized, and enriched by liquid ma- 
nure, the latter in common use by the Chinese in the 
cultivation of all their crops—a practice which, in the 
spring-time of the year, is very trying to the olfactory 
nerves of the wanderer by the country-side, and does not 
invite him to linger, however enchanting the other sur- 
roundings may be. 

As in the cultivation of rice, the seed of the indigo- 
plant are sown in patches of ground and as thickly as 
possible. In a month, when the pjants are several inches 
high, they are transplanted into a larger piece of ground, 
and in rows about eighteen inches apart. From that time 
until they are gathered they require very little care, with 
the exception, in a scarcity of rain, of being occasionally 
watered. When they reach a height of about two feet, 
and the leaves have assumed a dark, rich, blue color, they 
are cut to the ground and gathered for the manufacturing 
process. From the roots, when the plants are cut down, 
another growth springs up, and two crops are made in 
the year. In every farm-yard there are a dozen or more 
large earthen jars, or ‘‘ kongs,” as they are called, with 
the capacity of a whisky-barrel, which are used for the 
manufacture of indigo. 

Those who go into the manufacture more extensively 
have a large brick-lined tank built in the ground, six or 
eight feet in depth and of a diameter of ten or fifteen feet, 
with a capacity of many hundred gallons. The plants are 
placed in these receptacles and covered with fresh, clear 
water, where they are allowed to steep for several days, 
till the indican, a peculiar substance contained in the 
juices of the plant, is decomposed by fermentation. This 
process is aided by the application of a little slaked lime 
and frequent stirring, when the indigo is precipitated in 
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the form of a dark-blue sediment, which, when 
dried, forms the indigo of commerce. 

During the process of manufacture, women with 
flowers in their hair (a universal custom in China 
are not permitted to approach the kongs, as it is 
a belief that their presence is prejudicial to the 
quality of the indigo, and for a like reason the 
kongs are removed to a situation protected from 
the atmosphere of the fields. 
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*** TAKE ME!’ SHE CRIED, REACHING OUT HER HANDS. 


HANDS, ‘NO, NO, NO! 


*I WILL BE A GOOD WIFE. 
GIRL-WHO-LAUGHS,’ I SAID ; AND I STEPPED UP THE, SHORE. 
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I WILL WORK HARD,’ ‘NO. GOOD-BY, 
‘ GIRL-WHO-LAUGHS |’ AND SHE AROSE, WRINGING HER 


I AM GIRL-WHO-CRIES | GIRL-WHO-CRIES |’” 


GIRL-WHO-LAUGHS. 


By Wooprurr CLARKE. 


Few places were better known throughout the Far 
North-west, twenty years ago, than the Dinwoody Ranch, 
in Idaho, 

This was located in an isolated valley, amid rugged 
mountains which make the northern half of that Terri- 
tory well-nigh inaccessible. The wagons of pioneers 
were never seen there, but to all who visited that wild 
region on horseback, in quest of gold or game, this ranch 
was famous for prosperity and good cheer. Hither came 
the hardy employés of the great fur companies with their 
pack -trains, making it their annual rendezvous. Here 
the adventurous prospector was sure of hospitality, and 
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to this stronghold fled many trappers and miners in times 
of Indian troubles. The ranch was well calculated for 
defense. The stout log buildings, mudded and roofed 
with rough fire-proof adobe, stood upon a grassy knoll, 
where a cool spring gushed at the very door, and where 


| the corrals, dug into the banks below and heavily walled, 


| 


were under the direct oversight and protection of the 
dwellings, 

Hiram Dinwoody and his two stalwart sons had great 
repute for courage, and were both feared and respected 
by the Kootenais, Shoshones, Colvilles and other neigh- 
boring tribes. He and all his household were noted for 
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honesty of speech and conduct, loyalty to friends, and | Indians, adopted into the tribe, and only recently escaped. 
abhorrence of treachery. He expressed such intense delight in seeing white folks 

One Autumn day, in 1870, the family were at dinner— | once more that all were touched, and the tender-hearted 
Hiram Dinwoody, his wife, his son Ralph, his daughter ; Clara especially shed many tears. The men took him in 
Ulara, and the two hired men Reynolds and Vandiver. | hand, and when, a half-hour later, he reappeared in ciyil- 
They were eating in silence, beset by anxious thoughts. | ized costume, Dinwoody pronounced him as fine a look- 

Hiram had contracted to deliver fifty beeves to a de- | ing fellow as he had seen in many a day. Laxlie made 
tachment of Government troops at a point on the Mullen | himself immediately useful, by bringing water, cutting 
Trail, a hundred miles eastward, and it would be neces- | wood, and finding similar ways to show his gratitude and 
sary to begin the drive next morning in order to keep | his capacities. Dinwoody regarded the arrival as quite 
his appointment. He had purposed to take only his son | opportune, and rode off with his companions next morn- 
Ralph as assistant, but the day before, some mounted | ing, driving his cattle, leaving Laxlie in charge of the 
travelers gave warning that a band of Nez Perces In- | ranch until Hector should return. 


dians were on the war-path, fifty miles southward. This | x * * * * * 

news made it necessary for Hiram to take his hired men A week later, Hector Dinwoody came down from the 

along elso, which would leave the two women without | mountains and entered the valley at a point some two 

defenders. miles from the cabin. He was on foot, bearing his roll 
Another cause of worriment was the absence of his | of blankets—a young man of twenty-two, strong, active, 

son Hector, who had gone with a party of English tour- | sunburned and erect. 


ists to guide them to Clarke’s Fork, where they expected | Half way across the prairie he was met by Clara, who 
to meet comrades and boats. Hector should have been | came out on a fleet pony to welcome him. Never, it 
back three days since, and did not yet appear. | seemed to him, had Clara appeared so handsome. She 


Vandiver, sitting where he could look out through the | was dressed with great care. Her brilliant black eyes 
epen door, uttered a cry of surprise and pointed down | sparkled, and her cheeks were aglow. Her lovely face 
the slope. | looked unwontedly tender as she bent over in the saddle 

**Injun !” he said. to kiss him. Few brothers and sisters were ever more con- 

The ladies gazed in alarm. The men all turned about. | genial and confidential than these two, playmates from 
Through the brown grass a tall native was striding up | childhood, mutually proud of each other. 
the knoll, his black hair flying down his shoulders, his| He explained that his horse had been drowned in 
bronze face held eagerly forward, his ragged blanket | Clarke’s Fork, and he had made his slow way home on 
trailing on the earth behind. | foot. She, in turn, told of her father’s departure. 

Hiram scowled, and muttered, with increased anxiety : | “I'm so glad you're back. I’ve something very im- 
* What does this mean ?” Not for months had they seen | portant I wish to talk about.” Whereupon ske informed 


an Indian. The tribes had gradually withdrawn from | him of Laxlie’s arrival. Then she stopped, shyly. 


this vicinity. ) ** Well ?” inquired Hector. 
The rapid gait of the new-comer soon brought him to ‘*He is such a gentleman, Hector! So candid, and 
the door, and he stood looking ia—thin, haggard, speech- | helpful, and brave, and has suffered so much !” 
Jess. Hiram Dinwoody arose. This did not look like an “Ah! What else ?” 
Indian. His oval face, his sharp chin, his eyes—— Clara replied in low tones. 
‘*You are a white man ?” he cried. ** Hector, he wishes to marry me.” 
The stranger staggered in. The butt of the carbine in Hector’s hand dropped with 
“IT am,” he answered, huskily. a thud on the sod. His face turned purple with wrath. 


Uncontrollable tears rolled down his cheeks, He | He looked angrily at Clara, but his tongue was still when 
looked toward the two ladies. Mrs. Dinwoody was very | he noted her embarrassed and thoughtful face. It was 
near—a gray-haired matron, neatly dressed. He caught | Clara—Clara, the only daughter, the kind sister. How 
her apron with his tanned fingers, sank upon a stool and | could he be harsh? He only said : 
hid his face in the gingham, while his whole form shook **It is very sudden. Does mother know ?” 
with sobs that could not be suppressed. . ** He has not told her. I want you to meet him before 

‘‘He’s been a prisoner, and got away!” exclaimed | he speaks to her. Iam anxious to get your opinion. I 


Mother Dinwoody, sympathetically. | don’t want to make a mistake.” 
All arose and crowded around the fugitive, while Hiram Hector deliberated a few minutes. 
laid his broad hand on the blanketed shoulder. - Where is this man ?” 
**Count yourself home. You're with friends. Nobody **Down the valley now. He won’t return before sup- 
ean harm you here.” And he surveyed with grim satis- | per.” 
faction the raek of rifles against the wall, and long rows **T’ll go back to the woods, and not show myself till 
of cartridge-boxes above. night. Does Mr. Laxlie know I am expected ?” 
The stranger lifted his head. *3e0.”” 
**Where am I ?” he asked. **That's too bad. Then I'll call myself by my middle 
“This is the Dinwoody Ranch.” name, Dowds. I'll go into the bunks and see him, not 


By the flash of joy in his face Hiram knew that the | telling him I’m your brother. That way I can find out 
stranger had heard of the ranch before. The frontiers- | his character better. If he’s a true man, fit to be your 
man felt a thrill of pride and friendship, and smote his | husband, why, I'll stand by you, of course. Now go ta 
visitor again upon the shoulder. the house.” 

“Brace up! You're safe now. Take a bite to eat?); Clara thanked him, and went off triumphantly. She 


You look starved.” had no distrust of Laxlie. She had gained her end, which 


No second invitation was needed. The fugitive fell to | was to secure her brother’s support. Hector leaned for 
like a famished animal. The repast over, he told his | a short time on his carbine, watching her swift eourse 
story. It was very simple. His name was Laxlie. He | over the prairie, then returned gravely to the hill-side. 
had been taken captive, three years before, by Okanagon | 


After the cattle were housed for the night, and the 


li 
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chores all done, Laxlie strolled up to the cabin to see 
Miss Clara, but she had retired to her own room. Ac- 
cordingly he went back to the lodge, where he raked the 
coals, put on some tamarack-knots, lighted a pipe, and sat 
down in a rustic camp-chair, lined with bear-skin, before 
the blazing fire. 

A fine-looking man was Laxlie-—sinewy, well - propor- 
tioned, with long black hair, and a face that would have 
been handsome but for the lines about his mouth, which 
were hard and selfish in expression. He was about thirty 
years of age, and had gained marvelously in flesh during 
the week since his arrival. 

He was rolling forth long whiffs of tobacco-smoke, and 
gazing toward the door-way in reverie, when a young man 
appeared there, bearing a carbine and a roll of blankets. 

“Halloo, partner!” cried the new-comer, in a jovial 
and cheery tone. ‘* Where did you come from? Stop- 
ping here ?” 

“Yes, I'm stopping here,” responded Laxlie, cordially. 
He was glad to see some one he could talk with. ‘‘ Won’t 
you come in ?” 

*Comein? Irather think so. Many’s the time I’ve 
slept in this bunk.” And the young man tossed his bun- 
dle of blankets into one of the vacant berths ranged along 
the wall, and then hung his carbine on the hooks, like one 
long accustomed to the place. ‘‘ Have you got a job with 
Dinwoody ?” 

“Not exactly. He went on a cattle-drive, and I staid 
to take care of the ranch. Do you work here ?” 

“Me? Yes. I’m Dowds. Heard of Dowds, haven’t 
you? Just in, off the range.” 

“No. But you’re welcome all the same. It's lonesome 
here evenings. My name is Laxlie.” 

Hector Dowds Dinwoody took a seat in one of the rude 
chairs, and stretched his feet toward the fire. He felt 
justified in thus obscuring his identity until he should 
know more of this stranger who had so abruptly and 
clandestinely sought Clara’s affections in the absence of 
her father and brothers. The night without was cold. 
The tamarack sputtered like a roman candle, sending 
forth showers of sparks. The dry log walls were gray 
and scarlet by turns, as the fire-light flic:ered. He looked 
attentively at Laxlie, and aske.l : 

“Where are you from ?” 

“QOsooyoos Lake.” This was far north-west, on the 
line of British Columbia. 

“Trapping ?” 

“No. Trapped. Iwasa prisoner among the Okana- 
gons. Only just got away.” 

“A prisoner! How did that happen ? 
they catch you ?” 

“Three years ago. Iwas a soldier then, and a party 
of Indians came upon me in a thicket, shot my horse, and 
lassoed me before I had time to wink.” 

“Where was your troop ?” 

“Oh, I was alone.” 

“T see. You had jumped the camp, eh ?” 

Dowds looked at Laxlie in a matter-of-fact way. The 
latter was startled by this quick inference, and hesitated 
amoment, then nodded. The face of the inquirer grew 
grave. Deserters from the army were not held in high 
esteem by any of the Dinwoodys, but he mastered his 
feelings, and said, with much interest : 

“Tell me all about it.” 

Laxlie filled his pipe afresh. He lighted it with a tam- 
arack-ember, puffed a few times, leaned back in his seat 
and closed his eyes a moment, dreamily, as if soothed by 
the narcotic. Then he began his tale. Evidently he was 
Very talkative, and glad to have a listener. 


When did 
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‘* Well, I got sicx of the cavalry service, and left eamp 
one night when I was on picket, and struck east for the 


Walla Walla road. That was out near Fort Spokane. I 
thought if I could get to the Pacific coast I'd ship sout", 
where I’d be beyond all likelihood of arrest. But as luck 
would have it, while I was crossing a ravine at day-break 
in a thicket of cotton-woods, these Okanagon Indians an- 
bushed me. 

‘Tt was only a hunting-party, which had strayed south. 
They had their squaws along. But they hated the whites, 
and they staked me out flat on my face, with hands and 
feet fast to four picket-pins stretched wide apart ; then 
they held a debate as to what they should do with me. 
They were greatly excited, and I gave up hope. Finally, 
an old squaw named Klochem came down and cut the 
cords and set me free. Then she took my hand and 
marched me up to the band, and declared me her son. 
It seems she had lost her own son in a fight with the 
Spokanes, only a month before. That saved me. They 
took me north, and I’ve been with them ever since, until 
two weeks ago. 

‘*But they never trusted me a particle. I was kept 
about the camps, and not permitted to accompany the 
hunters, so that I learned nothing of the country. I 
fished, and stood day-guard, and trained the dogs, and so 
on, but never had the slightest chance to get away. I 
was unhappy and discontented, and longed to get back 
to white folks. Yet I don’t know now but I was better off 
there. I'm tired of the work here already. You see, I’m 
out of practice, and find it irksome. There I never did 
any labor unless I chose. On the whole, I had a good 
time. I learned the language, and took life easy, Old 
Klochem thought a great deal of me, dressed me well, and 
looked after my comfort all the time.” 

‘** How did you escape ?” 

‘Oh, I found a chance when the tribe was all collected 
at Osooyoos Lake.” 

“T’ve been through that country. It’s a terrible tan- 
gle. Strange they didn’t catch you, if you were unac- 
quainted with the mountain-passes and short cuts.” 

‘* Well, they didn’t.” 

‘You had a guide ?” 

“No.” 

Laxlie spoke curtly, and looked askance at Dowds, who 
was gazing into fire with every appearance uf nonchalant 
interest. There was manifestly sgmething back which 
Laxlie did not care to disclose, but presently his loqua- 
cious tongue got the better of his judgment. 

“Tl tell you. I did have a guide, or I’d never have 
got away alive. It was old Klochem’s daughter, Klooch- 
man He-he, or, as we would say in our langnage, Girl- 
who-laughs, just about sixteen years old now. Klochem 
said from the first I must marry her after awhile, but 
He-he would not listen to it. She was rightly named, I 
can tell you—pretty and plump, the gayest Indian woman 
IT ever saw, full of merriment and jollity. She made all 
manner of fun of me, and I never liked her very much, I 
can tell you. 

‘* Well, the whole tribe collected last month at Osoo- 
yoos Lake for a grand festival. It was the first time since 
I was taken captive that all the people were together iu 
one place. Generally there were so many parties scat- 
tered through the country that [ dared not try to leave, 
knowing they would intercept me. I was informed, one 


day, that the next afternoon I must marry Girl-who-laughs, 
and all the squaws prepared for a special feast in honor of 
that event. 

‘*T saw He-he, and spoke with her about it. 

‘©* When the moon is at its highest,’ she said, solemnly, 
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‘ Girl- who-laughs will lie at the bottom of Osooyoos 
Lake.’ 
**T was scared enough. 
*“* You are not fit to have a wife,’ she said. 


I saw she meant it. 


down. You cannot hunt. You cannot fight. You can 


only tend the salmon-traps, and go with the squaws when | 


they gather camas-roots. 
shame.’ 

‘“‘T saw then what I had never suspected. She was am- 
bitious, and wished to marry some chief, instead of an 


Girl-who-laughs would die of 


alien and a 
captive. It 
nettled me, 


and I said; 
‘Among my 
own people I 
am a mighty 
man !’ 

“*Go to 
your people, 
then,’ she 
cried. ‘] 
will go too. 
I have heard 
that the 
whitesquaws 
live in tepees 
of big shin- 
ing stone, 
and wear 
blankets that 
are bright as 
the setting 
sun. Girl- 
who - laughs 
would like 
to see the 
camps of the 
great white 
race. She 
will marry 
you there; 
but if we 
stay here, 
He - he 
to-night in 
the wet tules 
of Osox VOOS 
Lake 


*‘T saw my 


lies 


* You sit | 


of the buttes I knew, and I felt sure I could work my 
way to the Mullen Trail. ‘Then I stopped her and got 
out. I had thought it all over. Of course I couldn’t 
take her back to civilization. I wouldn’t know what to 
do with her. She would be a disgrace to me. It was 
rough, but I had to doit. I stepped ashore and pushed 
off the canoe. 

** *Good-by,’ 1 said. 

‘She glared at me, all eyes. She dipped her paddle 
and held the little boat in one place on the water, 

“You go 
away and not 
take me! 
They will 
kill me !’ she 
cried. 

“T knew 
they would 
treat her ter- 
ribly if she 
returned to 
camp. It 
was hard to 
reply, but I 
saw no other 
way. 

*€ © Go back 
to your peo- 
ple,’ I said. 

“oPeake 
me!’ 
cried, reach- 
ing out her 
hands, ‘I 
will be a 
good wile 
I will work 
hard.’ 

** Oh, no, 
Good-by, 
Girl-who- 
laughs,’ I 
said. And 
I stepped up 
the shore. 
She threw 
away her 
paddle, and 
gave a piti- 
ful cry. 


she 


chance. She ** Girl-who- 
knew the laughs!’ And 
country well. she arose, 
She was an wringing 
expert horse- her hands. 
woman. I ‘No, no, no! 
gave her no or 6 Wik I am Girl> 
time to al- who-cries ! 


ter her mind. 
the camp at midnight on swift cayuses, and reached the 
Okanagon River next day. 
a place where the canoes were tied. 
cept the one we kept. 
stern, He-he paddled, and away we sped southward, 
‘Well, sir, that girl was made of iron. When I awoke 
next morning, she was still paddling as lively as ever, and 


I sunk them all ex- 


not a sign in her face or her strokes to show that she felt | upon the story-teller. 


fatigue. 
“All day we kept on steadily until we came in sight 


I promised everything, and we stole from | 
There we hastened down to | 


Then I took an easy place in the | 


Girl - who - cries !! With that she threw herself on her 
face in the canoe, tearing her hair with her hands. 
She drifted down-stream, and I hurried away toward 
| the duties.” 


Laxlie bent forward to stir the fire, and as the crack- 


! ling tamarack once more spit forth sparks, he looked 


around at his silent companion. 

Dowds was on his feet, gazing with scorn and contempt 
His face was purple. The veins 
| were rounded on his forehead and his fists were clinched. 

Then he strode to the door and vanished. 
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‘‘ What is the matter ?” cried Laxlie. He arose and fol- | heights when Laxlie came from the corrals next morn- 
lowed to the threshold. ing. 

The stars twinkled in a clear blue sky. The moon Clara was on the veranda in front of the main dwelling. 
shone brightly across the hazy tops of the neighboring | He sauntered boldly forward and saluted her, 
mountains, but everything was still as the grave. ‘*Don’t come up here !” she cried. 
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A WOMAN’S BRAVE DEED,—‘‘ SHE THREW HER SHAWL OVER THE BULL'S HEAD JUST AS IT WAS ABOUT TO CHARGE 
THE CHILD.”— SEE NEXT PAGE. 
Dowds had passed from sight or hearing amid the He halted, his foot on the first step. She faced him 
buildings near, with blazing eyes. 
“Have I told too much, I wonder ?” muttered Laxlie, ‘You deserted the army. You would desert me. If 
uneasily, as he returned to the fire. you were false to the poor squaw, you would be false to 
+ * . # 7 « me if I were weak enough to marry you.” 
The sun was not yet visible above those ruddy eastern! She pnt her hands to her face and turned away. 
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By her side now appeared Hector Dinwoody, a rifle on | 
his arm. 

‘She is my sister,” he said, quietly, gesturing toward 
‘lara. ‘Be off!” He pointed his finger with authority. 
Laxlie’s hand fell to the knife in his belt. The ham- 
mer of Hector’s rifle clic'sed ominously. Laxlie turned | 

at once and hurried out upon the meadows. 

“The poor sqnaw! Poor Girl-who-laughs! I have 
nartly avenged her—but it hurts me, too,” murmured 
Clara, through her tears. 

Hector’s stern gaze was fixed upon Laxlie’s retreating 
form. ‘It ought to be easy for a Dinwoody to forget a 
traitor,” he said, proudly, taking his sister's hand. 


A WOMAN'S BRAVE DEED. 

** Hi-n1!” shouted again and again a group of excited 
people who had a few minutes before beeu quietly saun- 
tering along the streets of San Diego in California. 

The cause of the violent uproar soon became painfully 
clear. A herd of wild cattle was being driven through 
the town. Now, as is well known, the temper of these 
animals is uncertain, and on the afternoon of which we 
write the horrified by-standers had proof of this fact. 

A little child was playing in the street not far from the 
spot where the cattle were passing, when one of the bulls 
—a huge creature, with large horns—made a sudden rush 
at the poor bairn. 

To add to the terror of the scene, the drover was tipsy, 
and in trying to turn the furious animal, he fell off his 
horse. Then arose those warning yells from the specta- 
tors, as they beheld the terrible fate from which, as it 
seemed, nothing could save the child. 

At this very moment a lady happened to come into the 
street, and the noise of the tumult at once attracted her 
attention. 
glance, and immediately sprang into the empty saddle. 


charge the child. She then, without leaving the saddle, | 
lifted the child to her lap, and took it away to a place of 
safety. 

This brilliant act of bravery awoke round after round | 
of hearty applause from every one who witnessed it ; and | 
as one reads of the splendid act, one can almost hear the 
cheering yet. 


MARRIAGE AMONG THE GOAJIRAS OF 
VENEZUELA. 

Tux ceremonies attending marriage, which is a mere | 
matter of buying and selling, are as follows : 

As soon as a girl reaches a marriageable age she is shut 
up alone in an isolated hut, deprived of all ornaments, | 
and dressed in a long white gown. During the first few 
days she must not drink water, sustaining herself only 


payment of her stipulated price. 


She saw the child’s appalling danger at a | 


| ing to do with the foundation of the usage. 
| swearing is represented to have been of purely military 


| have owed nothing to the emotions of piety. 


with a composition of medicinal herbs called ‘‘ haguape.” 
She is then publicly spoken of as ‘‘ surtirse surupauru” 
—the literal translation of which is, “‘shut up in her 
house.” 

The duration of this retirement varies according to the 
position of the family. The poorer Indians cannot per- | 
mit their daughters to remain idle for more than a few | 
weeks, while among the rich this seclusion may continue 
for two, three, or even four years. 

During this time the girl learns all that a woman is | 
supposed to know. She is taught to spin and weave, | 


| 
make clothing and hammocks, and everything pertaining | 


| pressive ceremony. 


| secrated. 


SWEARING 


ey 


to aboriginal domestic economy. The inactive iife soon 
makes her fat, her complexion becomes clearer, and in 
many cases there may be noted absolute beauty of feature, 

It is not forbidden to the young men to giance at her 
through the door (though they may not enter the house) 
provided the inspection is made with matrimonial ideas ; 
and should an eligible suitor demand her hand, she is 
usually at once released and the bargain is made, though 
the richer bridegrooms often prefer that the full period 


| of seclusion be observed. 


When the young lady is thus restored to society, a 
grand family feast is celebrated, cattle are killed and a 
ball organized, while the heroine of the day, dressed in 
the clothes which she has made during her retirement, 


and in the glory of her restored ornaments, is then con- 


sidered as married without further ceremony, except the 
This consideration 
generally takes the shape of cattle divided between the 
father and other relatives of the bride. The woman is 


| then obliged to maintain her husband in food and cloth- 


ing, and is the principal in all matters of business, no 
bargain made by a man being considered valid unless it 
has received the sanction of his wife. Women are treated 
with much consideration, and it is important for a stranger 
to gain their good-will. 

An Indian cannot maltreat his wife, as, by the law of 
compensation, her relatives would demand a reckoning ; 
and should the woman die in childbirth, the husband 
must pay to her father an amount equal to her original 
price ; but if the wife prove unfaithful, which is of very 
rare occurrence, her father must refund to the husband 
the payment made at the time of the marriage. Should 
he be unable to satisfy this demand, he looks to the se- 
ducer to make good the amount, besides the ‘‘ payment 
of tears” to the girl’s mother. 

Upon the death of the husband, the wife becomes the 
inheritance of one of Ifis brothers, usually the younges*; 


| and if there are no brothers, of the nephew. 
She sueceeded in catching up with the wild bull, and | 


threw her shawl over its head just as it was about to | 


SWEARING. 


Human ingenuity has seldom been more industrionsly 
employed than when attempting to restore successive 
breaches in the observances of swearing. Among the 
Western nations, it is said, religious sentiment had noth- 
With them, 


origin, and the oaths taken upon sword and javelin to 
The proc- 
ess undergone by the military oath of Gaul before it 
finally culminated in an expression of religious import 
was of a very slow and gradual kind. The Franks were 
accustomed to appeal to the drawn sword as being the 
only arbiter of existence. In course of time the sanctity 
of this engagement was broken through, and to insure 
due regard for the solemnity of the oath, it was found 
necessary to make the weapon the subject of an im- 
By the capitularies of Dagobert, the 
sword and harness of the warrior were required to be con- 
Still later, the name of God was brought into 
the compact. ‘If two neighbors,” ordains King Dago- 
bert, ‘‘are in dispute as to the boundary of their pos- 
sessions, let them bring into the camp a turf of the dis- 
puted territory ; and each, with hands resting on the 
points of their swords, and taking God to be the witness 
of the truth, shall give battle until victory decides the 
question.” Not only was the military oath superseded ; 
but, as years wore on, even these additional guarantees 
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proved themselves to be ineffectual. The interposition 
of saints next came to be deemed essential, and again 
with the most conflicting results. When Chilperic and 
his brothers divided the kingdom of Clotaire, and swore 
never to enter the capital except as allies, their treaty 
was solemnly ratified by oaths taken in the name of St. 
Hilaire, of St. Policeute and of St. Martin. As time ad- 
yanced, these further methods of precaution had in their 
turn proved abortive. Chilperic, seizing Paris in contra- 
yention of his oath, carried as an antidote the relics of 
more potent and illustrious saints in the van of his vic- 
torious army. So dangerous a precedent being once ad- 
mitted, it became necessary to resort to still other ex- 
pedients. It was thought as well to ascertain with what 
degree of veneration the intending swearer might happen 
to regard that particular member of the calendar whose 
name was proposed to be invoked. In doubtful cases, 
therefore, it was not unusual to conduct a deponent from 
one shrine to another, that among the multitude of oaths 
one of them at least might prove effectual. A son of Clo- 
taire, being plied by a rebel agent with insurrectionary 
advice, thought it prudent to conduct his adviser before 
the altars of no less than twelve churches before he felt 
himself justified in listening to the representations that 
were offered him. 


MARIO AND GRISI. 


Manrro anp Grist were nearly, if not exactly, of the 
same age; they were both born in the year 1810. 

Mario, to escape the consequences of a duel, fled from 
Italy. He left Genoa for Marseilles in a fishing-smack, 
and he was seventeen days at sea ; during which time he 
suffered greatly, first from storms of the most formidable 
character, secondly, when the stock of provisions had 
been exhausted, from hunger. From Marseilles he had 
intended to make his way to Spain ; but he met with some 
friends who urged him to go to Paris. There accord- 
ingly he went ; and he was warmly receivéd on his arri- 
val by Prince Belgioso, the Marquis Aguado, and others 
whom he already knew, or to whom he carried letters of 
introduction. 

Grisi, meanwhile, after “‘ creating ’ with signal success, 
at Milan, the part of Adalgisa to Pasta’s Norma, had re- 
belled against her director, and thereupon determined to 
leave Italy and seek her fortune in France. She could 
not, however, throw up her engagement with impunity ; 
and, to escape the consequences of her daring act, she 
had to hasten in all secrecy to the frontier. Her journey 
across the Alps, through Switzerland, into France, at the 
beginning of a very severe Winter, lasted twelve days, 
and was attended with considerable danger. But upon 
reaching Paris she was received by her elder sister, Giu- 
ditta, who was fulfilling an engagement as prima-donna 
at the ThéAtre des Italiens, then under the direction of 
Rossini. Such a singer as Giulia Grisi could not fail to 
be appreciated by such a musician as Rossini; and the 
services of the newly arrived vocalist were at once ee- 
enred. On the 13th of October, 1832, she appeared for 
the first time before the Parisians, in the part of Semi- 
ramide; and, in spite of the day being the 13th of the 
month (for both she and Mario were very superstitious 
on such points), sang with the most distinguished suc- 
cess. It may here be noticed that Grisi never again sang 
in Italy ; also, that Mario never sang in Italy at all. 

From the year 1834, when she made her first appear- 
ance in London, until the year 1861, when she retired 
finally from the operatic stage, Madame Grisi missed only 
one season in London—that of 1842. And it was a very 


rare thing throughout her career for illness or any other 
cause to prevent her from appearing. She seldom disap- 
pointed the public by her absence, and never, when she 
was present, by her singing. There is significance in 
styling such a vocalist ‘‘robust’’; for there are robust 
sopranos as there are ‘‘ robust tenors.”” Indeed, no one 
who has not really a robust constitution could stand the 
wear and tear which are the. inevitable accompaniments 
—which, indeed, form the very substance—of a singer's 
existence. 


WITH US STILL. 
By C, J. LanGston, 


On the moorland, wild and barren, where few sounds of lifs 
may be, 

Where the tall grass waves in whispers, like the murmurs of the 
sea, 

Sinks the sun in clouds of sadness that a weary day is told 

On the wrinkled brow of labor: and the night is dark and cold. 


Not the plover'’s parting clamor, not the owlet’s note I hear, 

Not the wind amazed and frighted on the moorland dark and 
drear ; 

But the sound of many voices and the feet that leave no tread, 

Coming thus to meet me homeward—they, the legion of the dead. 


Some with bright and youthful faces—ah! I knew them well of 
old; 

For we parted in the morning, when the east was tinged with gold, 

When the air was light with gladness and the earth was whito 
with flowers, 

Ere the bitter Tree of Knowledge cast its shadow on the hours. 


And some who held our trembling hand with tearful look and 
fond, 

As they crossed the chilly river to the land so dark beyond, 

And we bent to catch the whisper, that they saw through mist 
and chill, 

The light which lights the eheerless soul ere the weary heart is 
still. 


And the dear ones in the sunlight of our home, our stay and 
guide, 

Working with us in tho vineyard till the call at even-tide, 

Smiling yet as they once did smile when we watched the brief 
adieu, 

When we went our way with weeping till their presence came 
anew. 


And ever on the moorland wild I hear their hurrying feet, 
And ever when the sun goes down the nearer when we meet; 
For I feel bright eyes are watching long, beneath the starry dome, 
And the voices in the darkness heré would bid me hasten home. 


A DECADE OF COREAN HISTORY. 


By PANSA. 


For the third time within the decade in which Corea 
has stepped into the troubled family-circle: of nations 
there is blood upon the Corean moon. Not a very seri- 
ous matter, to be sure, but enough, perhaps, to complete 
a page of history in connection with her somewhat harm- 
less revolutions of ’82 and ’84. It will be remembered 
of the treaty concluded by the United States, in May, 
1882, through the intelligent intermediary of Admiral 
Shufeldt, of the United States Navy, of the first part, 
and Corea, of the second, that the party opposed to the 
new régime and wedded to the traditions of seclusion, 
which through 4,000 years had won for Corea the sobri- 
quet of the Hermit Nation, crowned their opposition by 
violence,on July 22d, 1882. On the other hand, the soi- 
disant party of progress, not to be outdone, undertook to 
break summarily from the shackles of the past, and on 
December 4th—-5th, 1884, attempted by massacre and 
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SEOUL, 


violence to remove their conservative 
rivals, to seize the reins of government 
and make themselves the power de 
facto. At this moment, June 20th, 
1888, as if to disprove the axiom that 
‘‘revolutions never go backward,” 
the hand of the conservative party 
resurgens may be seen in the some- 
what mild and inoffensive movement 
which has been dignified by some by 
the title of revolution. 

True, there have been deeds of vio- 
lence. Seven men, Coreans, have been 
brutally murdered—clubbed and 
pounded to death ; but to those who 
look behind the scenes to discover 
the invisible threads which have con- 
trolled the marionettes, it is clearly 
apparent that the methods employed 
are the same vulgar ones brought into 
action whenever it is necessary to 
incite an ignorant populace, whose 
minds nor jealousies scarcely ever wan- 
der beyond the enormous quantity of 
pap necessary to the diurnal loading 
and stuffing of the capacious belly of 
a Corean. The Corean may hate the 
foreigner—doubtless does, in a gener- 
al way —but his apathy and plethora 
are scarcely equal to a genuine and 
serious revolt. This was so in ’82 
and ’84, when a defenseless European 
population remained in their midst, 
amid riot and rapine, and who were 
uninjured and not even insulted. 

The present affair is demeure. That 
the pyrdtechnic display was intended 
as the precursor of some hidden po- 
litical purpose is self-evident. Corea 
on June 17th was in a state of abso- 
lute calm. Suddenly, and with the 
fleetness of a Summer's cloud, the 
horizon was overcast and the air filled 
with rumors. Ye gods!—rumors of 
baby-stealing ! Babies bought by for- 
eigners, to be boiled and eaten, or 
compounded into medicine, it was 
said—an important agent in the Eu- 
ropean pharmacopeeia ; or, again, to 
serve as material—the eyes of babies ! 
"for the production of photographs, 
in which a number of European resi- 
dents are engaged. That this idea 
ever had a serious place in the ma- 
terial mind, even of the lowest Co- 
rean cooly, the writer has never for 
a moment believed. What, then, is 
the reason of the present excited state 
of the populace which has created no 
little alarm among the foreigners res- 
ident in Seoul? Leaving out the 
many pretexts which are said to have 
provoked the ire of the people—and 
there are not a few —they resolve 
themselves into the fact that they 
have been used as mere blinds and 
subterfuges to conceal the purpose of 
a party which, though doubtless hos- 
tile to the foreigner, has not sought 
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to injure him—only stam- 
pede him, and in the dis- 
order sure to follow the de- 
thronement of the King, the 
real object was to be accom- 
plished. The presence of 
several men-of-war at Che- 
mulpo undoubtedly put a 
stop to a revolution in em- 
bryo, which else had been 
ere this un fait accompli. 
The excitement conse- 
quent upon the rumors of 
the 17th continued to grow 
with each hour, and great 
crowds of brutal provin- 
cials, quite ready for loot, if 
necessary, flocked into the 
capital. The situation was 
accentuated by the depart- 
ure of native servants from 
the service of European 
masters, on the plea that 
their people in the streets 
threatened that if they did 
not they should be killed 
at the same time as their 
masters. Invited at every 
instant to come out and get 
killed, the native Corean— 
never overfaithful—decided 
to stand not upon the order 


of his going, but went quickly. His Majesty Li showed 


himself equal—so far as in his power—to the emergency. 


Possessed of a gentle disposition, and of great amiability 
and goodness, he is undoubtedly a man of considerable 
nerve and force of character. Surrounded by a proud 
and haughty official class, whose powers are almost as 


great as his own, holding, as they do, in their hands the | 
armed force of the country, the King’s position was any- | 
In the mind of each one of the | 


thing but a simple one. 
Pansas and Champans (Mandarins) there is ever present 
the principle that he is the equal of the King, and to each 
of them it had occurred to say to himself, doubtless, 
“L’Etat c’est moi !” 


JUDGE OWEN DENNY, CONFIDENTIAL ADVISER TO 
THE KING. 
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honor, and the position of 
General more nominal than 
real, unless as in the case 
of these doudle six, the in- 
cumbents are well set up in 
rank and high civil service 
in addition. 

Four American officers 
have lately arrived in Corea, 
in obedience to the repeat- 
ed invitations of the King, 
who has asked of the United 
States Government the fa- 
vor during a period of three 
years. That their sphere of 
action is limited is already 
certain, for they have been 
placed under the control 
of the general highest in 
rank, and without the sine 
qua non of rank them- 
selves; but as simple in- 
structors they will find 
themselves unable to ac- 
complish the legitimate ob- 
ject which the King had in 
view — namely, the organi- 
zation and mobilization of 
the Corean Army. His Maj- 
esty, aware of the obstacles 
which he would be power- 
less to prevent, endeavored 
to anticipate the situation by requesting a distinguished 
American to accept the post of General-in-chief ; but this 
officer, after a careful survey of the whole field, presented 
as an ultimatum of his acceptance that he should have 
equal rank with the generals, and, moreover, be accorded 
the privilege of communicating directly with the King, 
untrammeled by the generals, whom he proposed to 
place under instruction, that they might assume, at the 
end of two years, command of the organized army which 
he proposed to turn over to them. The proposition, it 
is needless to say, was not carried further than the gen- 
erals themselves, and was heard of no more. 

To refer briefly to the course of events, the 18th, 19th 


The Corean Army is still an army without achief, with- | and 20th of June were passed in anxiety by the foreign 
) J 4 


out ardor, ard 
without dis- 
cipline, and 
depending en- 
tirely for its 
morale and its 
loyalty upon 
the caprice 
and ambitions 
of its generals 
—of whom 
there are six, 
knowing lit- 
tle or nothing 
of military art, 
and caring, 
perhaps, a 
great deal less ; 
for, strange to 
say, the mili- 
tary service is 
degradation, 
and other than 
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residents, who, 
from the most 
amiable rela- 
tions with the 
natives, found 
thémselves 
objects of sus- 
picion, and 
oftentimes of 
indignities. 
When passing 
along the 
streets, they 
were denounc- 
ed, with sullen 
mien, aS svy- 
ang -saram— 
“strangers 
from the West- 
ern Ocean ’— 
an expression 
insignificant 
enough in 
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itself, but accompanied by unfriendly gestures, a matter | 


of some interest to the stranger. 
On the 18th, General Han, commanding the Left Bat- 


talion, and also Prefect of Police, issued a proclamation | 
which was calculated to fan the flame rather than extin- | 


guish it. Among other things, it stated that it was a fact 


‘hat children had been stolen, but that Europeans had not | 
Later, and on the 19th, the | 


yet been detected in the theft. 
Foreign Office issued a second fire-brand, as follows : 


**THE OFFICE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
* PROCLAMATION ! 

“Of late it has come to our ears, by rumor, that the people 
lose many children, and that foreigners are buying them to boil 
and eat. Many child-stealers are being caught in the streets. If it 
is true that foreigners eat the children, we could not restrain our 
indignation; but, as yet, we do not know whether it is true. When 
the truth is ascertained, our office will take action in the matter, 

“ Therefore, let the people, when a stealer of children is found, 
follow him and learn where the children are sold, and come and 
report to this office. 

“Then we will confer with the foreign representatives, and if 
men are guilty of the charge, of whatever country, they will be 
executed, 

“ You are enjoined, therefore, not to agitate the excitement, but 
to find out the root of the matter.” 


It is scarcely probable that this proclamation was seri- 
ous, for had it been so, the foreign residents would un- 
doubtedly have been massacred. There is but one con- 


clusion—that is, that the people were quietly told that it | 
was a huge farce, intended only to stampede the mission- 
aries ; but the missionaries did not stampede. 

A meeting of the diplomatic and consular corps decided | 
to dictate a note to the Corean Government in the interest 
of order and public security, which finally drew from the | 


Government the following proclamation, on the morning 
of the 2lst. It said: 
“HOI-YU! 

“Recent rumors recite that foreigners buy Corean children to 
boil and eat. Child-stealers are being frequently caught in the 
streets. Foreigners come here from a calm, candid and civilized 
part of the world. How can such people eat children? Such 
rumors are like those which say that ‘a tiger entered a town 
thrice’! How is it possible that such liars can obtain the ears of 
the people ? Have you lost children ? Then find out what country- 
men have opened such a market. When you have informed your- 
selves quietly of this, and have caught the person in the act, then 
you will come and report to the Government. Then we will in- 
vite all the foreign Ministers to come to the Forcign Office for 
investigation. 3ut there is no truth in these rumors, and we 
therefore make a special proclamation to you to the effect herein 
recited. Therefore, I hope you will cease such rumors, and only 
seek the truth. (Signed) CHo PyonG Stix, 

“ President of His Corean Majesty's Foreign Office.” 


What with this and the arrival in the interval of de- 
tachments of marines and sailors from the Russian, Amer- 
ican and French men-of-war in the harbor of Chemulpo, 
quiet was restored. The stories of baby-eating and baby- 


snatching ceased, and order, as if by magic, reigned su- | 


preme in Seoul. The revolution, as it appears, was not a 
very serious affair, and proves for the third time that the 
Corean is not a very bloody-minded rérolutionnaire, 

It may interest the reader to glance backward, and 
pass in quick review the phases of the preceding revolu- 
tions. ‘The treaty of Corea with the United States was 


concluded in May, 1882. The revolution followed in July | 
The Tai-Wen-Kun, father of the King, | 
and formerly Regent, had bitterly opposed the opening | 


of the same year. 


of Corea to the foreigner. The ‘‘ Hermit Nation,” if no 
longer a fact, was still a sentiment in the spirit of this 
old man, whose hands were yet red with the blood of 
the Christians, whom he had followed and relentlessly 
scourged when in power. The Tai-Wen-Kun bided his 
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time, and seizing as a pretext the disaffection among the 
unpaid and unfed soldiers of the capital, he turned their 
fury against the Min family, who became the object of his 
hatred, because they had, under the direction of China, 
favored the treaty with the United States. Besides this, 
the Mins were an insuperable obstacle to the ambition of 
the ex-Regent, which was nothing less than to seize the 
power himself, and finish with his son, the King, at the 
same time that he exterminated the hated Mins. 

On the 23d of July, 1882, the Tai-Wen-Kun attempted 
to seize the persons of the King and Queen, but they had 
opportunely fled ; and the potion intended for the Queen 
was taken by a devoted female slave who remained behind 
to personate Her Majesty, and who thus sealed with her 
death her loyalty to her royal mistress. 

In the conflict which now ensued many of the Mins 
were killed, and Min Yong Ik, one of the most intelligent 
of the family, shaved his head, and in the disguise of a 
Buddhist priest escaped to the mountains and thence to 
Japan. 

In the meantime, rumors were adroitly put in motion 
in order to inflame the populace against the Japanese, 
who had been appealed to by the King for aid. They 
were told that the King and Queen were actually held as 
prisoners by the Japanese soldiers, upon which the mob, 
already excited to fever-heat, rushed to the Japanese Le- 
gation, looted it, and later burned it to the ground—Mr. 
Hanshua, the Chargé d' Affaires, escaping with his escort 
to Chemulpo, where they put to sea in open boats and 


| were picked up by the British gun-boat Flying Fish, and 


on the 26th following were landed at Nagasaki. 

China now appeared upon the scene, and with a de- 
tachment from a man-of- war in harbor took forcible 
possession, in the night-time, of the revolutionary Tai- 
Wen-Kun, and secretly took him on board ship and off 
to Tien Tsin ; and thus ended the first revolution. 

Mr. Foulke, in referfing to the affair, says: ‘ The 
number of troops landed was augmented a little later to 
2,000 men, which number remained in Seoul until June, 
1884, when it was reduced to 1,500. A Chinese Commis- 
sioner arrived in October, 1883. . . . It has been positively 
stated to me, though not until they seemed forced to di- 
vulge it by So Kwang Pora and Kun Ok Kiun, that the 
result of this use of Chinese troops was the enactment of 
a new agreement between China and Corea, by which the 
Chinese obtained such rights in Corea as made her more 
intimately a dependency of China than had ever been the 
ease before. The full particulars of this agreement had 
not been (on principle) divulged to the Western World by 
either Corea or China; nor could either have well done 
so. It was urdoubtedly the effect of this new agreement 
with China, originated by Cho Yong Ka, and the execu- 
tion of its terms, willingly abetted and enforced by the 
Mins, which drove the progressive and truly loyal party 
in Corea to the extreme measures taken by them in the 
revolutionary attempt of December 4th-7th last (1884).” 

The writer has nothing to do with the political causes 
of the revolution now apparent, and desires only to estab- 
lish the facts, leaving the reader to draw his own conclu- 
sions, 

Min Yong Ik, whom, we have seen, had escaped to Japan, 
returned to Corea in the early part of 1884, and was sent 
by the Government to the United States, as chief of tlie 
Corean Embassy to that country. It does not appear 
that this visit had entirely converted Min Yong Ik to the 
party of progress. On the contrary, he became an object 
of suspicion to the Radicals, who, in their impatience 
with Min, resolved to employ the means which had been 
employed by the Tai-Wen-Kun—massacre—and it was in 
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this mauner that the second revolution was inaugurated. 
Min Yong Ik was soon after his arrival made a Vice- 
president of the Foreign Office. Later on, he resigned, 
and was appointed a general of the Right Palace Bat- 
talion. 

In effecting reforms in the dress of his soldiers, it was 
charged that he was endeavoring to approach the Chinese, 
and this is said to have been the head and front of his 
offending in the eyes of the Progressionists. Things were 
at this pitch, the breach growing wider and wider, until 
it culminated in the execution of the treaty previously 
made, on the evening of December 4th. General Foote, 
then United States Minister in Corea, speaks of the affair 
in his dispatches as follows : 

** Dated December 5th, Szoun, Conga. 

We are at this moment in the midst of a political revolution, 
{t was inaugurated last evening by the attempted assassination of 
Min Yong Ik, lately one of the envoys to the United States. It oc- 
curred at a dinner-party which was being given by Hong Yeng Shik, 
Vice-minister of the Embassy to the United States. There were 
present Pak Yong Hio, brother-in-law to the King; Kim Hong 
Chip, President of the Corean Foreign Office; Kim On Kun, Vice- 
president; Yon Mollendorff; G. Aston, Esq., Her Britannic Maj- 
esty’s Consul-general; Chen Shai Tang, Chinese Commissioner; 
the Japanese Secretary of Legation, and several other minor of- 
ficials. As the dinner drew to a close an alarm of fire was given, 
and nearly all of the guests withdrew from the table and went out 
of the doors, or to the windows, to view the fire, which seemed 
near at hand. Perceiving no immediate danger, I returned, with 
the President of the Corean Foreign Office and several others, to 
the table. A moment thereafter Min Yong Ik entered the room, 
his face and clothing covered with blood, which was streaming 
from seven or eight ghastly wounds. The utmost consternation 
ensued. The Corean officials, divesting themselves of their official 
robes as they ran, rushed to the court-yard, which was already 
half filled with soldiers and servants. At this moment a shot was 
fired, and the entire crowd precipitated themselves over the rear 
walls and disappeared. Upon the entrance of Min Yon Ik I had 
gone forward, and, aided by Von Mollendorff, had placed him in 
an easy position. I asked that Dr. Allen, an American physician, 
be sent for, which was done; and, leaving the wounded man in 
charge of Mr. Von Mollendorff, F returned with Mr. Scudder and 
my interpreter to the Legation. 

“At this moment it is difficult to determine whether this at- 
tempted assassination is the result of some personal feud, or 
whether it has a political signification. 

“ All sorts of rumors are afloat, The latest is that the deed was 
done by a party of students from one of the southern provinces, 
who were enraged at some reforms which Min Yong Ik had insti- 
tuted sinee his return from the United States. I shall be enabled 
to give you more definite information within a few days.” 


The morning of the 5th of December unmasked the 
work of the revolutionists, who, under the leadership of 
Kim, a Vice-president of the Foreign Office; Hong, 
Postmaster - general, and Pak, a brother-in-law of the 
King, had resolved upon heroic measures to accomplish 
their ends. Professing dissatisfaction with the non-pro- 
gressive spirit of the Government, they determined to 
seize it and to administer it to suit themselves. The 
first move in the game was the attempted assassination 
of Min Yong Ik, already recounted. The morning after 
that affair, the King, without other resource—for the 
Government was practically in the hands of the rebel 
chief—sent messengers to the Japanese Minister, asking 
his aid; and the Minister, with that gallantry which is 
characteristic of his Government and people, hastened 
with his Legation Guard, 200 in number, to the rescue 
of the besieged King. In the meantime the rebels had 
not been idle, but proceeding to the palace, had sent out 
orders, ostensibly in the name of His Majesty, command- 
iug five of the leading officials to appear, and these, un- 
suspecting, were seized on their arrival and put to death. 

On the morning of the 6th, the populace—who had been 
mere lookers-on at the drama enacted—had been adroitly 
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manipulated, and with a natural dislike to the Japanese, 
added to a desire for plunder, commenced the day with 
cries of ‘‘ Death to the Japanese !” and the work of massa- 
ere and incendiarism was begun, in which a gieat amount 
of property was destroyed and a few Japanese butchered 
in cold blood. The appearance upon the scene of the 
Chinese soldiers, of whom there were several hundred 
quartered at the Chinese Commissioner’s, brought about 
a sharp conflict with the Chinese; after which the Jap- 
anese Minister concluded to withdraw—the King having 
voluntarily pussed over to the Chinese camp—and accord- 
ingly, although under a heavy street - fire, the Japanese 
guard marched in good order to their Legation ; and hav- 
ing burned their effects, papers, and even destroyed the 
bullion, for which they had no transportation, retired in 
light marching order, on their way to Chemulpo, clear- 
ing their way with the dreaded swordsmen, before whom 
the Coreans—with the fear upon them excited three hun- 
dved years ago, during the memorable invasion of Kon- 
ishi and Kato—fled in terror. A short hour after the de- 
parture of the Japanese, their Legation buildings were 
looted and burned to the ground.* 

The departure of the Japanese, and the entrée of the 
Chinese upon the scene, as the friends of the King, 
stopped the disorder quite as suddenly as it had been 
inaugurated, and the Conservative party again resumed 
its place in Government coutrol. 

The official reports contain a lengthy recital of the 
closing scenes of the short but brutal drama, which had 
been opened in crime and, mirabile dictu/ in the name of 
progress. The Chargé d' Affaires of the United States Gov- 
ernment said; ‘‘ The tortm and trial of twelve persons 
implicated in the conspiracy was concluded on the 27th 
inst., and they were sentenced to death. Six were exe- 


cuted a few hundred yards from this Legation, and five 
on the main street of the city, on the 28th and 29th inst. 
These persons were placed face down in the streets, and 
decapitated by from six to ten blows of a dull instru- 
ment, while a rope secured to the queues served to open 


the wounds. The -bodies were all dismembered and dis- 
tributed about the streets, for exposure for three or four 
days, The twelfth died in prison, from voluntary starva- 
tion and the effects of his torture. Of these twelve per- 
sons, one was a student of high birth, the others under- 
lings and head-men of the houses of the conspirators. A 
great number of other persons had been hunted down and 
tortured. This augmented the consternation which al- 
ready existed after the émeule, and thousands of citizens 
(sic) fled from the city. These are now returning, and 
the populace in general is quieting down.” 

So much for the mise en scéne of the three periods of 
disorder which constitute a page of history of a country 
which, for better or worse, is no longer the ‘‘ Hermit Na- 
tion.” 


In command of the detachment of sailors and marines 
promptly landed at Chemulpo by Captain Jewell, of the 
United States ship Essex, at the request of the United 
States Minister Resident, was Lieutenant Galloway, and 
with him Ensign Hoggatt and Lieutenant Wainwright, 
in command of the marines. The presence of this force 


in Seoul at the same time as the Russian and French 


sailors strengthened the arm of the King, who was anx- 
ious to have them come, and reassured the American 


* The Corean Government made full reparation in a subsequent 
convention, in which damages were paid, not only for the lives, 
but for the buildings, which have been replaced by the present 
elegant structure, situated on the slopes of Nan-San Mountain, one 
of the most beautiful and picturesque sites in Seoul. 
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missionaries, against whom considerable feeling had been 
provoked by the anti-Christian party. The moral effect 


of this display of force was good, and it is probable that, 
whatever may remain of the comedy to be enacted, the | 
finale will be more political than pyrotechnic. 


AN AWKWARD NUT TO CRACK. 


Anovt a dozen of us had assembled on the hurricane- 
deck of the homeward-bound African steamer, to watch 
the long, dark ridge of the Cape of Good Hope melting 
into the fast - falling shadows of night; and our talk, 


passing from one subject to another, turned at last on | 


famous public speakers and their traditional repartees. 
“‘T think Sheridan did as good a thing in ‘that way as 

anybody,” said Captain C—— of the ——th Dragoons, on 

whose bold, brown face the mark of a Zulu spear-point 

was still visible. ‘‘ There was a man who annoyed him 

by shouting, ‘Hear, hear!’ at every word he said; so 

Sheridan set a trap for him. He described an imaginary 

character, and then 

cried out, ‘ Where 

— where, I ask — 

can we find a more 

pretentious quack, 

or & more ignorant 

blockhead ?’ 

‘Hear! hear!’ 

shouted the bore. 

Here ?’ said Sheri- 

dan, pretending to 

“isunderstand 

che bore ‘Many 

thanks, sir, for so 

promptly coming 

forward to claim 

the character.’ 

And there was no 

more trouble with 

that man, I 

promise you.’ 
“Well, I think 

old Dan O'Connell 

beat even that,” 

said Mr. T——, of 


cal\ 
’ 


ing to. 


the Colonial Civil Service. 
**T don’t mean that time 
when he complimented Dis- 
raeli as ‘the lineal descend- 
ant of the impenitent thief 
who died on the cross, and 
in every way worthy of his 
ancestor’; but it happened 
about the same time, and I 
had it from a friend who 
was present. Dan was 
speaking at a public meet- 
ing, when a man stood up 
and began to interrupt him ; 
and the crowd yelled to 
him to shut up, and the 
man yelled at them back 
again; and there was a reg- 
ular row, till at last some 
of them were going to 
punch the fellow’s head. 
Then old Dan waved his 
hand for silence, and, look- 
ing down upon the sea of excited faces with a smile as 
broad and bright as a tropical sunset, said, in the kind- 
liest tone possible: ‘Lave the gintleman alone, boys ; 
don’t you see he’s a tailor, and wants to rest his legs 
by standing up ?’” 

“Well,” said I, ‘it certainly wouldn’t be an easy 
thing to beat that.” 

‘Faith, thin, I once bate it my own self ; but I bate it 
by doin’ worse, instead of betther !’”’ 

We all started and looked round at this last remark, as 
well we might ; for it was uttered by the deep, rich voice 
of good Father R——, a jolly Irish priest, with a heart as 
open and kindly as his face, who had kept us all alive, 
since he first came on board at Port Alfred, with a con- 
stant succession of jokes and good stories, well worthy 


| of Lever himself. 


‘*Give us the story, Father R ,” ealled out sev- 
eral ‘of us at once, seeing by the good father's sly smil« 
that we were going to get something well worth listen- 
**Give us the story Father R ; it’s sure to 
be a good one if you tell it.” 


THE TEMPLE OF SADDAM, 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 
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The good priest, nothing loath, hitched his camp-stool 
forward into the circle with his wonted genial laugh, and 
began the story of what he was pleased to call ‘* An Un- 
lucky Illustration.” 

‘**Ye have, doubtless, heard of Sir Boyle Roche,” said 
he, with his genial Irish smile, ‘‘and how he once said 


in Parliament, ‘I smell a rat floating in the air, which, if 
not nipped in the bud, may breed a conflagration that 
will drown the whole land.’ Well, I can tell ye of another 
illustration more unlucky than even that ; and ’twas well 
Charles Lever never got howld of the story, for it’s a fine 
joke he’d have made of it. Many a quare tale did he tell 
of us Irish clargy; but he’s given me so many good 
laughs that I can’t find it in 
my heart to be displazed with 
him. 

‘Well, ye see, there was 
an election going on down in 
the West of Ireland, and 
everybody was working hard 
at the canvassing. There 
were three candidates, all 
from different countries—an 
Englishman, a Scotchman, 
and an Irishman. They were 
of three different Churches 
as well, for the Englishman 
belonged to the Establish- 
ment, the Scotchman was a 
Presbyterian, and the Irish- 
man a Catholic. This was an 
illegani chance to draw, as 
one might say, a historical 
parallel between the three of 
‘em, and show how different 
they were ; so I is 

“You, Father R 
echoed the whole company 
with one voice. ‘* Was it 
yourself ?” 

“Twas myself, 


9” 


suro 
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enough,” answered the zood- 
natured priest, laughing 
heartily ; ‘‘ more’s the pity 
for that same. Well, I went 
on bravely with my spache 
for a while, and the boys 
cheered and applauded, till 
at last, as bad luck would 
have it, I thought I'd try an 
illustration. 

“*Tiook here, my sons,’ 
says I, howlding up a nut so 
as they’d all see it. ‘This 
shell is the Established 
Church, smooth and shining 
outwardly, but hard and 
cowld within. This husk in- 
side is the Presbyterian 
Church, dry, sapless, un- 
profitable. And this kernel 
is our own blessed Chureh, 
sweet and nourishing and 
good as—— Blessed saints! 
it’s rotten J’ 

<oTwas a bad nut I'd got, 
sure enough. Ye might have 
heard the boys laugh as far off 
as from here to the light- 
house; and although it’s fifteen years ago, I’ve not 
seen the last of that story yet.” 67038 


(teem | 1) 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF BISHOP 
WILBERFORCE. 

A LApy, an enthusiastic teetotaler, was airing her the- 
ories on the non-use of all intoxicating drinks. ‘‘ But, 
my dear madam,” argued Wilberforce, ‘‘ you must admit 
they are all the gift of God, to be used with moderation.” 
‘* Would you say that,” said the lady, with marked em- 
phasis on the, to her, dreadful monosyllable, ‘of gin?” 


PICKET OF THE EXTERIOR LINES, 
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‘** Yes,” was the reply, ‘‘ if it was good gin.” 

He was seated by a parson’s wife who was helping him 
for the second time to a particularly nice salad. So he 
said to her: ‘‘ Your husband must be a happy man to 
have such a caterer as you.” 
parson himself was a bookworm who did not even know 
what was set before him, and there he sat prosing on, 
quite oblivious of the unreplenished plates of his guests. 
The lady looked across the table. ‘‘ My husband ?” said 
she; ‘‘ why, he never knows what he eats; he would 
never know the difference if that salad were dressed with 
custor oil.” ‘* What, never ?”’ said the bishop, looking her 
in the face. 


or imaginary. 
The French duke’s ‘ Est il possible ?”’ was nothing to it. 


A constant guest at Wilberforce’s table tells me that he 
He had been | 


never but once saw him ‘taken aback.” 
telling one of liis best stories, when some one from the end 
of the table called out: ‘‘Ha! ha! ha! we’ve heard that 
tale so often.” It was hard to say who was more dis- 
tressed, the host or the guests. 

Here is one of innumerable instances of his pleasant 
way of doing things. He was finishing up a hard day’s 
work of preaching aud confirming by taking refreshment 
ut a country house, surrounded by numerous guests, when 
he happened to catch sight of a young married lady, 


cheaply but very gracefully dressed, seated at the further | 
Tie asked who she was, and on being | 
told that she was the wife of a poor curate in the neigh- | 


end of the room. 


borhood, he made his way to her as soon as he entered 
the drawing-room, and then drew her into conversation. 
‘* What do you do to help your husband ?” ‘TI teach 
in the schools, my lord.” ‘Anything else ?” 
help him to look after the sick and poor.” 
else ?” ‘‘ Yes ; I make my own clothes, and mend his.’ 
* Anything else ?” 
his neck-ties.” Wilberforce said nothing at the time, but 
he made special inquiries as to both the parson and his 
wife, and a week or two after, a letter arrived from him, 
addressed to the lady : 


‘Anything 


“My Dear Mrs. : The living of is vacant, and 


from what I hear of you and your good husband, I think it is 


just the place for you. Will you ask him to do me the favor to 
accept it, and tell him from me he is indebted to you for it? 
“Yours, faithfully, aio 


Dean Burgon’s sketch is full of lively anecdotes, which | 


I hope he may reproduce in his projected “Life.” It 
would be a rich boon, and the more so because, in spite 
of his unbounded admiration for his subject, he is alive 


to his real defects—his too great persuasiveness, his too | 


great fertility in expedients, his too great fondness for 
being all things to all men. One story he will, I hope, 
pardon my repeating here : ‘‘ Once having to preach at a 
church in Regent Street, on arriving at the door, Wilber- 
force encountered his friend Mrs. A—— in the act of re- 
turning to her carriage. ‘What! going away? ‘ Only 
because I can’t get in.’ ‘Do you mean that you really 
wish to stop?’ ‘I came on purpose.’ ‘Then take my 
arm.’ The crowd at the door was excessive. At last 
the beadle appeared. The bishop, in his blandest man- 
ner, said ;: ‘ You will be so good as to give this lady the 
Lest seat in the church.’ ‘Impossible, sir. Church quite 
full.’ The bishop calmly, but with emphasis, repeated 
lis orders, 
t ll you, sir. the church is full.’ 
rejoinder, ‘J won't preach if you don't.’ This alarming 
threat at once opened Bumble’s eyes. ‘Ob, I beg your 
j ardon, my lord’ (winking) ; ‘this way, marm,’ and he 


‘Oh, but,’ was the 


Now, as it happened, the | 


Another lady, rather noted for her little ex- | 
aggerations, was relating some of her experiences—real | 
His reply was equally concise—‘‘ Really ?” | 


at Ch 


**Yes ; I get up his linen and iron | 


‘ Quite impossible,’ repeated the beadle ; ‘I | 
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| deposited Mrs, A—— in the chvrch-wardens’ luxurious 
empty pew under the pulpit.” 
| This is not the place to intrude into his inner life. 

Nor, again, into his domestic relations, the life-long lovo 
he bore to the memory of the wife of his youth—so like 
that of his royal mistress to her husband—the affection of 
his children, or the devotion of his servants. As a literary 
man he did not leave very much behind him ; but his 
““Words of Counsel” will be prized, especially by those 
who were privileged to hear them. It is now known that 
the publishers of a certain magazine wished to intrust 
him with ‘‘ The Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” 
I think he wisely declined in favor, as it turned out, 
of one much more competent for such an undertaking — 
the late Dean Hook. He also, at the Queen’s request, re- 
viewed the ‘‘ Early Years of the Prince Consort,” in the 
Quarterly Review, in which he judiciously regarded it less 
from a purely literary point of view than, as he put it, 
‘*as a cry from her heart for her people’s sympathy.” 
The anonymous character of this contribution was, how- 
ever, so well kept, that it is amusing to find him saying : 
“The review of the Quarterly exactly (sic) describes my 
view.” 

Wilberforce’s character ripened with years, and le 
seems to have had presentiments that the end was xt 
| hand. The tenderness and seriousness of his journal 
and letters become more marked toward the close, yet 
these qualities had never been wholly absent. His last 
Lavington sermon was from the words, ‘‘ Peace I leave 
with you.” His last words to an aged member of the 
| rector’s family : ‘‘Good-by ! Remember, my peace I givs 

unto you ;” and to the rector himself, a comparatively 
| young man, ‘* Good-by, dear old fellow ; God bless you !” 
The dear old lady said, on parting : ‘‘I am afraid you will 
be tried with your confirmations.” To which he an- 
swered : ‘‘ Who knows whether my Master wants me to 
finish them ?” A month later he wrote : ‘I feel that the 
end is near, and yet I never felt better.” And it was near 
indeed. On July 19th, 1874, a fated Saturday, he was 
riding with Lord Granville, enjoying his brilliant con- 
versation, and mounted on a favorite mare belonging to 
Lord Granville. He observed: ‘‘ With such a horse and 
with such scenery, I could ride on forev ” He fell 
| before the sentence was finished. 


THE ORIGIN OF BANKS. 


Tue origin of banks is not accurately known, but they 
are of great antiquity. ‘They existed in China, Babylon, 
Greece, Romo and other ancient nations, long before the 
Christian era. 

The oldest bank-notes of which we have any record 
were issued in China so far back as 2697 3.c. Perhaps 
we should say that the first of these were issued by the 
Treasury, but it was not long before this business was 
passed over to banking companies, under Government 
inspection and control. The popular name of this paper 
currency was “flying money,” or ‘‘ convenient money,” 
a name which would express the opinion the American 
people plainly hold in regard to their own ‘‘ greenbacks ” 
and national bank-notes. The form of these ‘bank-bills 
was very similar to that of our own, except in the addi- 
tion of mottoes, such as ‘‘ Produce all you can; spen« 
with economy.” They bore the name of the bank, num- 
ber of the note, value, place of issue, date, and signatures 
of the proper bank officers. 

The value, in some cases at least, was expressed in fig- 
ures, in words, and in pictorial representations, showin, 


CRADLE-SONGS. 


coins or ingots, equal in amount to the value of the paper. 
They bore also a notice of the penalties of counterfeiting. 

A specimen issued in 1399 B.c. may be seen in the 
Asiatic Museum, St. Petersburg, printed in blue ink on 
paper made from the fibre of the mulberry-tree. 

There were banks of deposit, loan and exchange in 
Babylon, Greece and Rome in very early days ; but we 
are not so certain that they were banks of issue. 

In the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, there 
are Babylonian tablets of banking transactions, dating 
back to the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. The earliest of 
these tablets belongs to the year B.c. 601. On it are 
memoranda of loans made in silver by a certain banker, 
Kudurru, ag follows; ‘1 mina to Beluepns, 5 shekels to 
Nabu-basa-napsati, and 5 shekels to Nergul-dann—total, 3 
miuas, 5 shekels of silver.” 

Assuming the value of the Babylonian talent to be 
equal to $2,031.25, the mina was worth about $31.25. 

The above-named collection contains more than fifty of 
these Babylonish bank-tablets, some of them dating down 
to the time of Darius, 516 to 493 B.c. M. Lenormant has 
classified them into five descriptions—viz.: 1, simple ob- 
ligations ; 2, obligations with a penalty in case of non- 
payment ; 3, obligations with guarantee to third party ; 
4, obligations payable to a third person ; 5, drafts drawn 
in one place payable in another. 

Of the latter he gives the following example : ‘‘ Four 
minas, 15 shekels of silver (credit) of Ardu-Mana, son of 
Yakin, upon Mardukalalussin, son of Mardulbalatirib, 
in the town of Orchoe. Mardukbalatirib will pay in the 
month of Tibet 4 minas, 15 shekels of silver to Belabulid- 
din, son of Sennaid. On the 14 Arakhsamner, in the 
second year of Nabonidus, King of Babylon.” To which 
is attached the names of witnesses. 

The earliest known Babylonian banking-house is said 
to be that of Egibi & Co.,a house that seems to have 
acted as a sort of imperial banking institution in Babylon 
from the time of Sennacherib (about 700 B.c.) down to 
the reign of Darius, having been traced through five gen- 
erations. Records of this house, on clay tablets, found 
in an earthen jar in the neighborhood of Hillah, near 
Babylon, may now be seen in the British Museum. 

The earliest records of European banks now in exist- 
ence are those of the Bank of Venice, founded a.p, 1171; 
the Bank of Barcelona, in 1401; the Bank of Geneva, in 
1407 ; and the Bank of Amsterdam, in 1609. 

The most important bank in the world at this time is 
the Bank of England, projected by William Patterson, 
and incorporated July 27th, 1694, with a gross capital of 
£1,200,000 ($6,000,000). The present capital of the bank 
is £14,553,000 ($72,765,000), besides what is termed a 
“rest” of £3,114,291 ($15,571,455). 


An interesting archzeological discovery has been made 
in the tidal river Hamble, near Botley, Hants. A boat- 
house is being built at the point of the junction of the 
Curdridge Creek on the river, some distance above the 
spot where there is a still existing wreck of a Danish 
man-of-war. While the mud and alluvial soil were being 
removed to make sufficient water-way, something hard 
was encountered, which, on being carefully uncovered, 
proved to be a portion of a prehistoric canoe. It is about 
12 feet long by 2} feet wide, beautifully carved, and in a 
fairly good state of preservation. 


A peasant at Vestervang, in West Jutland, recently 
found a splendid piece of amber in a marl-pit, weighing 
1} pounds. 


CRADLE - SONGS. 


Ir will be of interest to notice that almost every lul- 
laby or cradle-song, no matter what its age or nation may 
be, is made up on precisely the same plan. There is first 
the appeal in the vocative, as the grammarian would say, 
to the child to slumber and rest, and then the statement 
that the father is away following some toilsome occupa- 
tion, the promiso that he will soon return laden with the 
fruits of his labor, and the concluding invocation as a re- 
frain. Eve’s song was pitched in this same strain. 
“‘Thy father is delving with labor and pain” was what 
she sang, according to Mr. Sattarlee. The Norwegian 
mother sings : 

“ Row, row to Baltnarock ; 
How many fish caught in the net? 


One for father and one for mother, 
One for sister and one for brother.” 


The Seotch mother croons : 


** Ba-loo, ba-loo, my wee, wee thing, 
Oh, softly close thy blinkin’ e’e; 
Thy daddie now is far awa’, 

A suilor laddie o’er the sea,” 


Even the Hottentot mother promises her child that its 
‘dusky sire” shall bring it ‘‘ shells from yonder shore,” 
where he has probably been occupied in turning turtles 
over on their broad backs. The Breton song goes : 


“Fais dodo, pauvre, p’tit Pierrot, 
Papa est sur l’eau 
Qui fait des bateaux 
Pour le p’tit Pierrot.” 


The Swedish cradle-song follows the almost universal 
custom. It runs (in English) : 


“Hush, hush, baby mine! 
Pussy climbs the big green pine, 
Ma turns the mill-stone, 
Pa to kill the pig has gone.” 


The Danish does not prove an exception : 


“Lullaby, sweet baby mine! 
Mother spins the thread so fine; 
Father o’er the bridge has gone, 
Shoes he'll buy for little John.” 


The North German cradle-song is : 


“ Schlaf, Kindchen, schlaf! 
Dein Vater hit’t die Schaf; 
Deine Mutter schiitielts Biumelein, 
Da fiillt herab ein Triumelein, | 
Schlaf, Kindchen, schlaf!” 


Which, being done into English, runs as follows : 


“Sleep, baby, sleep ! 
Thy father guards the sheep. 
Thy mother shakes the dreamland-tree, 
And from it fall sweet dreams for thee. 
Sleep, baby, sleep !” 


The Danish cradle-song goes simply : 


“Deep sleep, little mouse! 
The field your father plows ; 
Your mother feeds pigs in the sty, 
She’ll come and slap you if you ery.” 


These are simple, stupid little jingles, it is true, but 
they have in their time lulled millions to sleep, and if 
they do nothing else, they show how very near of a kin 
the whole world is. 


THE SPRING-TIDE OF LIFE. 
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THE SPRING-TIDE OF LIFE,— FROM A PAINTING BY NOE BORDIGNON, 


BUTTERCUPS. 


*Arnua Juve espn : 


‘THERE IS NO SIGN OF LIFE ABOUT HER WHO, YESTERDAY, WAS THE LIFE OF ALL. SAVE THERE, ON HER BOSOM, REFRESHED 
BY THE WAVES THAT WERE RUIN TO HER, BLOOMS DOUGLAS’S LAST OFFERING—A CLUSTER OF BUTTERCUPS.” 


BUTTERCUPS. 


3y F. E, H. RAymonp. 


Sue was lazily toying with the slender blossoms, he 
was dreamily watching the grace of her white fingers ; 
she was swinging gently in the play of leafy shadows, he 
was lounging on the grass beside her. 

She was young, and very fair. In the gleaming curls, 
the half-shut opal eyes, the thin, trailing gown of golden 
yellow, there seemed impersonated sunshine. And he-- 
well, all beauty needs its foil, even loveliness as entranc- 
ing as Lucia Vernain’s; so the swarthiness of Douglas 
Mackenzie suited as well as another’s. 

Vol. XXVII., No. 2—15. 


‘She is leading him on to destroy him!” Honest 

Marian’s thoughts might have a tinge of jealousy, for 
| she sighed a little, then purposely let fall her book. 

He sprang to restore it, with an attention as prompt as 
ever; yet there followed another sigh, which floated to 
the quick ear on the hammock-pillow. 

Lucia looked up languidly. ‘‘ You are mournful, Maid 
Marian.” 

The words, nothing ; the smile—mockery. 

“Tt is a sad story.” 
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‘*A nineteeuth-century girl weeping over fiction !” 

*“‘T am not weeping.” 

** Well—don’t be cross.’ 

The last thing in the other’s thoughts ; yet the insinu- 
ation told. Douglas looked at his fiancée with a frown. 

“Your opposition to the water-party tells upon your 
conscience.” 

The grave gray eyes looked steadily at her accuser. 

*“You are trying to exasperate me, Lucia. I will go 
away.” 

**Need not. I yield you precedence.” 

Few women can get out of a hammock with grace; 
Miss Vernam was one of the few. With a motion which 
was enchanting she vacated the uncertain thing, and 
bowed as she gathered up her draperies and glided away. 

She seemed to take the sunlight with her; even her 
rival looked skyward, expecting a sudden cloud ; but if 
sic failed to see one there, she found it easily enough on 
Mackenzie's face. 

“Then you will not go with us ?” 

**Don't let us discuss that any more, dear.”’ 

“T’d rather enjoy myself now. One can’t be young 
but once.” 

**Pooh ! that’s obsolete.” 

‘** And so”’— he was going to say—‘‘ are you.” 
did not. 

A little flush crept into the calm face. Marian might 
Le “ obsolete,” but her perception was clear. She rose, 
slowly. 


But he 


““No, Douglas ; you are, of course, quite free to man- 
age your own affairs. If I have interfered, it has been 
from ill selieve me, it will not happen 
again. 

' dress.” 

The young man did not seek to detain her, and with- 
out any suggestion of gliding she went. 

**Hang it all! living is a bother.” 
himself into the deserted hammock. 

A delicate fragrance still lingered about the silken 
cushion ; ay, even a thread of golden hair had clung to 
it, and the buttercups lay on the ground. Tenderly he 
drew the glistening fibre through his brown fingers, then 
gathered the discarded blossoms and tied them with it, 
and hid the cluster in his breast. 

“*T wonder if Marian thinks me dishonest ?—she almost 
says so. Whatif my income is small? I can speculate 
as well as another ; and a launch isn’t a yacht! Heigho! 
I'll have to be correct enough, when she’s my wife. Well, 
I must get into my ‘ flannels,’ or hinder the game.”’ 

In the spirited contest which followed, Marian was on 
the winning side. She was a magnificent player, and 
not only at tennis, but in any exercise which demanded 


no motive. 


Mackenzie threw 
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Now, if we are to play with the others, I must | 


energy or skill, Marian Kent excelled ; and the conscious- | 


ness of her own success sent a sparkle to her eye anda 
color to her cheek which made her almost beautiful. 
Not like Lucia, of course ; but with a comeliness so true 
and wholesome that it made even the women admire her, 
while the men would thiuk of her reverentiy, 2s of a pos- 
sible wife or mother. 

Lucia did not play tennis, or ride, or row, or do any 
other violent thing which disturbed her repose. She 
tried it once, and, strangely enough, failed to distinguish 
herself in any other way than by getting dreadfully heated 
and “ blown.” 

That was sufficient. Afterward she preferred the ease 
of an on-looker, coolly enjoying the annoyance her un- 
ruffled loveliness gave the other girls. And to-day, al- 
though Douglas Mackenzie felt a return of some of his 


| what little head he had. 
him? That !’—a sniff and a snap of her fingers. 


wandering, ever and again, to the other’s side, fascinated 
and adoring. - 

‘*Good-by, Marian! You'd better repent, and come.” 

‘*No; excuse me.” 

Lucia was charming in her blue yachting - costume, 
brightened at the corsage by a great bunch of her favor- 
ite golden wild flowers—Douglas’s gift—and the wonder- 
ful hair rippled and fell in bewildering beauty beneath 
the trim sailor-hat which so well framed her perfect face, 

Marian, in an unbecoming gown of gray, lvoking a 
a little worn and jaded—from her game, perhaps—leaned 
over the rail to watch them away. Long after they had 
left her there—on the hotel - piazza, among the “ old 
folks””—the echo of their laughter floated back to her, 

‘*Why are they so gay, and yon so sober ?” 

The girl tried to smile on the little old lady, but the 
tears came. . 

‘* Never you mind him ; he isn’t worth an old button ! 
I’ve had my eye on the precious youth this some time ; 
and mighty glad Jam he has showed his true colors so 
soon. Used to think he had brains—never so smart as 
you, though, and you knowit. But he’s certainly lost 
What does that hussy care for 
** Can't 
afford a full-equipped yacht, so sets up a nasty little 
naphtha launch ! and all at that girl's instigation, I'll be 
bound! He don’t know how to manage it—that’s why I 
forbade you going with him; and he’ll kill somebody 
with it, sure. A row-boat would be more respectable, 


and far safer.” 


Poor Aunt Norris! Her sputtering indignation pro- 
yoked no response, but she went on. 

‘‘T’d rather see a man drink than flirt. Both are bad, 
and one is contemptible. If your Uncle Norris had ever 
gone on, when he was engaged to me, as Douglas Mac- 
kenzie’s doing now—wasting his time and money, when 
he needs both in his newsbusiness—don’t you think I'd 
have made it lively ?” 

‘*T certainly do. But don’t talk any more about it. I 
don’t blame him. She is very, very beautiful ! Come, 
I'll sing for you.” 

**T want no singing with tears in your voice, 
like—and you know it !—is something jolly. Goodness! 
There comes that sentimental old widow that’s making 
a fool of herself, trying to get married again ; as if once 
wasn’t enough! Let’s escape “2 

**Oh, dear Miss Marian! I was just telling the pro- 
fessor about your wonderful voice, and he’s wild to hear 
it. Do oblige him.” 

** She won’t oblige me /” shrugging her small shoulders, 
stooped by seventy years. 

‘Why, aunt——” 

**Oh, don’t ery ‘Why, aunt!’ in that tone. Go—make 
yourself agreeable, and leave your aged relative alone.” 

The niece laughed, for she quite understood the whim- 
sical old lady. They were the best of friends; and she 
very well knew that some unfortunate partner at whist 
was presently doomed to suffer, because, forsocth, young 
Douglas Mackenzie—her adopted son—was ‘going on 
so.” And Marian went away to put herself at the serv- 
ice of a “lot of old fossils,” as Lucia irreverently called 
the senior boarders at the ‘‘ Elbridge.” 

‘* Blue Bonnets,” ‘* Annie Laurie,” ‘‘ Edinboro’ To’on,” 
so they taxed her, one by one; till somebody, either for 
malice or jest, called out, ‘‘ For the last, give us your 
sweetest. You know—‘ Douglas, Douglas, tender and 
true.’ ” 

Aunt Norris tapped her fan sharply, and dropped ‘ her 


What I 


pride in the skill of his betrothed, he found himself! hand,” face up, on the card-table. 
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“Tut! tut ! Marian, do you hear me? You've sung 
enough. You're not tostrain your voice. Here I’ve paid 
out no end of money to have it trained for my own en- 
joyment, and I'm not going to be cheated out of my 
bargain.” 

She went on grumbling and gathering up her bits of 
pasteboard, coolly disregarding her partner’s annoyance. 

‘* Well, and what if I did show them ?—who’s to take 
me to do, I’d like to know ? There! she’s at it. I knew 
she would be. Has no respect for my feelings. Ma- 
rian !” 

The girl's gray eyes smiled bravely back to her. 
Thanks, dear aunt, for so adroitly covering her discom- 
fiture! Marian could sing now. So the malicious gos- 
sip in the opposite corner received no satisfaction, aud 
the clear voice took up, without a tremor, its passionate 
plaint of ‘‘ Douglas ! Douglas!’ then silence fell in the 
great drawing-room. More than one guessed what that 
song cost the singer, and felt the pity of it. 

‘Please, mees—if you would be most kind. 
not to inflict the trouble. But if you rise, I accompany 
you. The song—my pupil of England sing it to me. I 
love it well. Ah, the pretty one! She is of the dead. 
I weep. She comes before me when the melody I make. 
Wilt thou ?” 

Not Marian could refuse the tender-hearted old Ger- 
man, whose eyes were moist with a sacred memory. But 
why—why—must this come to-night ? 


I like 


* Three fishers went sailing out into the west.” 


Oh, the mournful sweetness of her voice! There were 
tears in many eyes. Madam threw down her cards, and 
pattered across to her darling. 

‘“Come, you ungrateful girl ! 
is sentiment—you know it. It’s too moist around here 
for me. A parcel of old gray-heeds, boo-hooing over a 
mess of trash like that! Thank Heaven! I never did 
enjoy being unhappy. What I do like is to see the Al- 
bany night-boat pass. There’s her whistle. Let’s go out 
on the piazza and salute. Of course, I mean all that 
haven’t rheumatism.” 

The apartment was emptied at once. 

It was a pretty sight. The great, brilliantly lighted 
steamer moving so majestically over the dark water, 
safely carrying her human freight to ‘‘the haven where 
it would be.” 

She touched at the little landing below, exchanged a 
passenger or two, and swung gayly off, with band play- 
ing, headed duly up-stream. 

‘Which way did our water-party go ?” asked some one 
—‘‘up or down ?” 

Marian was wondering, too. Surely it was time they 
were coming back, though it was foolish in her to be 
uneasy—the launch was so simply managed, and Doug- 
las used to be careful. She wished she had been let to 
so with them. It was all the more necessary if, as her 
aunt maintained, the boy had lost his head.”’ 

But what mean those hurried whistles ? And why does 
the great ship stop again so soon ? 

There seems to be much confusion—more whistles— 
people crowding the decks—surely, something wrong has 
liappened. 

“Tf it should be the Psyche! Come!” The girl half 
lifts, half drags Aunt Norris down the steps. ‘ Hurry! 
hurry !—I can’t wait !” 

“Don’t, child. Go on and find out. 
rouse the doctor.” 

Down the steep hill flew Marian, and from the extreme 


What I specially detest 


I'll go back and 
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shot out and went swiftly darting here and there. The 
steamer was coming back, but oh! so slowly. Almost 
before the gang-plank was out, she was over it. 

‘What is it ?—tell me ?” she demended of the first 
she met. 

**Collided with a pleasure-boat. 

She pressed toward the cabin, the crowd giv g way at 
sight of her pale face and uncovered head. 

Ah! there they were, the gay party whose mirth had 
made her mournful—drenched, terrified, bewildered, all 
but dead. 

** Are all saved ?” 

‘““We hope so. Were they friends of yours ? 
many ?” 

‘*Friends—all. They were seven.” 

Her eye runs rapidly over the group. 

One young fellow—‘‘Dude” Drummell, they called 
him—seems staring mad. 

‘* Where is Douglas ?—where, Lucia?” Her teeth chat- 
ters as she put the question. 

‘*Do you know them? Were there any more ?” asks 
Captain Salter, gravely. 

‘*One woman and one man.” 

**The boats will probably pick them up.” 

The sorrowful procession moves to the hotel; but 
Marian does not follow. She waits—for what? God 
knows ! 

Ah! poor Psyche! flitting away so gayly such a brief 
space ago! ‘They are tugging you slowly home again, 
with your wings all draggled and broken, and a ghastly 
wound in your side. 

The crowd on the wharf has dispersed ; only one or 
two, besides a few boatmen, remain with the motionless 
girl, watching for ‘‘news.” It comes. A row-boat ap- 
proaches. With a great rush of joy, she sees in it 
Douglas—haggard and drenched, but alive. 

“Thank God !” 

She clasps the numb hands, that return her pressure 
feebly. 

** Lucia ?” 

He looks into her eyes, and she shudders. God for- 
give her. She almost hated her—i¢—an hour ago. 

‘*We have rowed everywhere. There is no sign.” 

‘* You ?—in those wet garments ?” 

He has not felt them so before. 

‘**Come home, and tell me how it was.” 

‘*God knows !—I don’t! She, Lucia, was with Dude 
Drummell, I suppose I did not understand the signals, 
or the steamer did not see us. It was too horribly sud- 
den to comprehend. They had just told me of their 
engagement—happened yesterday. I had vongratulated 
them—and had my own eyes opened. I was looking into 
the river—and thinking of you!” 

‘She used to laugh at him so.” 

**Yes ; but he has money—lots of it. Poor girl! I feel 
her—murderer !” 

‘‘Hush! She proposed the outing. 

‘That doesn’t help.” 

‘‘Only to please her and her clique, you bought the 
wretched thing.” 

‘*T suppose so. 


how 


” 


Oh! it’s awful.” 

‘*Yes, yes ; but you must be just, not morbid. 
were careless sg 

‘““No; before Heaven I swear it. V/hen I saw the 
steamer coming, I signaled and headed for the shore. 
When she turned that way also, I knew we were doomed. 
I stopped the engine. I did what I could. In an in- 
stant she struck us, our boat was bottom-side up, and we 


If you 


end of the wharf peered into the darkness. Small boats | in the water. I tried to keep them cool, to help them 
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with the ropes that were promptly thrown to us. All got 
safely on board our destroyer but— er.” He shud- 
dered. 

All night there are men out searching. 


Humanity 
urges some, large rewards urge the others. 


The doctor 


agony is fearful, and his watchers shake their heads om- 
inously. 


- 


But the beginning and the end of all his plaint is, 
‘Lucia! Lucia!” She would have married him for his 
money, but he loved only her. 


TELLING THE STORY OF THE WILLOW-PATTERN PLATE. 


compels exhausted Douglas to remain in his room. 
the sufferers are well attended. 

Poor Drummell is so violent, his physicians never leave 
him. He raves and weeps, calling piteously for ‘‘ Help! | 
help !” and crying to Lucia to “cling to the rope.” His 


All 


Marian cannot sleep, and, despite Aunt Norris’s pro- 
test, watches at her window. As daylight comes, she sees 
| a little bustle and stir among the boatmen on the quay. 


She slips quietly out ani joins them. 


A fisherman is just coming in, and he is towing— 


QUININE AND ITS ROMANCE. 
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FLOWER AND LEAF OF THE CINCHONA SUCCIRUBRA, CONDAMINEA AND CALISAYA,—SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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QUININE AND 


ITS ROMANCE. 


something. A strange something, which sends a shiver 


g; 
through every watcher. Face downward it floats, and 


Marian notes the blue garments moving horribly to and | 


fro in the stroke of the waters. 

Not a word is spoken—only the fisherman sighs lL 
relief that his task is over. 

Strong and reverent hands work swiftly as they draw 
from the cruel waves this beautiful, dreadful something, 
and lay it upon the blanket Marian spreads. 

The sun rises above the eastern hills. 
over the river and touch the golden locks that are 
gleaming still. 

But the beautiful eyes are closed, and the mocking lips 
are silent. 


1S 


There is no sign of life about her who, yesterday, was | 


the life of all. 


Save there, on her bosom, opening brightly to the sun- | 
beams, refreshed by the waves that were ruin to her, 


blooms Donglas’s last offering—a cluster of buttereups. 


QUININE AND ITS ROMANCE, 
By ALEXANDER H. Japp. 

Many a romance could be written of botanists in their 
self-denying devotion to plants and flowers. Linnieus’s 
life is one ceaseless heroism, in which his love of certain 
plants amounted almost toa worship. His falling down 


on his knees when he first saw the gorse in bloom, and | 
thanking God for having created so beautiful a flower, is | 


widely known, and poets have vied with each other in 
setting the incident to fitting verse. Of an earlier botan- 
ist the same, or nearly the same, story is told ; so that 
we can only suppose that in this department of science 
sentiment of a certain kind asserts itself more readily 
than in some others. At all events, the records are alive 
with instances of perseverance and devotion such as can- 
not be surpassed, if they can be equaled, in other walks. 
When Jussieu, the famous French botanist, for example, 
was bringing a seedling of the Lebanon cedar from Syria 
to Marseilles, the ship ran so short of water that the 
passengers were limited tc half a glass a day. 
shared his half with his plant, and, thunks to his self- 
denial and his generous enthusiasm, it reached Paris in 


Jussieu 


safety, and lived to be a hundred years old and eighty | 


feet high. 

But it is in the case of plants directly associated with 
the art of healing that we can find the most exciting’rec- 
ords ; for here the chivalry and heroism are fed, so to 
speak, from a double source—-the desire for the extension 
of scientific knowledge, and the passion for the good of 
mankind. The thirst for knowledge and the impulse of 
beneficence support each other, and the man of science 
hecomes a minister—a missionary of love and healing, 
claiming our admiration in the one aspect, our love and 
eur gratitude in the other. 

There is no tree whose story is more interesting than 
the cinchona, or quinine-yielding tree. Jussieu, too, fig- 
ures prominently in its history. Unfortunately, his de- 
votion and self-denial did not avail him in this case, as 


they did in that of the cedar, else the chapter we are now | 
to write would not have been so deeply interesting, so | 


stirring, because so full of adventure. It has been said, 
indeed, that the story of the efforts to accomplish the 
naturalization of the cinchona-tree in different coun- 
tries, so as to insure a plentiful and continuous supply 
of the invaluable bark, is perhaps the most striking in 
the records of scientific travel. 

All know the virtues of quinine, and many have good 


Its rays stream | 


cause to think of it gratefully. The medical practition- 
ers of temperate climates find in the various preparations 
from the cinchona-tree valuable remedies for many sc- 
vere and trying diseases ; but in the tropics they are sim- 


| ply indispensable in the treatment of malarial fever and 


other affections common there. No one would think of 
going on a long journey in the tropics without a bottle 
of quinine in his valise ; and it is not too much to say 
that if deprived of cinchona- bark, England could not 
keep a European force in India, and even native troops 


| and police would have to be withdrawn from various un- 


healthy stations at which they are now placed. Living- 
stone and other travelers in Central Africa have ce!e- 
brated the manifold virtues of quinine; and one of the 
most exciting incidents in the records of more recent 
travel is that of Schweinfurth, the famous German « 
plorer, in Africa, among Monbuttos and Pygmies, when 
he lost almost the whole of his property by fire—scientif 
instruments among the rest. But the most important of 
all to him was his quinine, as he tells us ; and how often 
he thought of it with regretful sorrow and with fear, in 
the remarkable journey which, stripped of everything, hie 
nevertheless persevered in, preserving his measurements 
and a knowledge of latitude by carefully pacing, and 
counting his paces as he walked. Thomas de Quincey, 
in his ‘‘ Confessions,” magnifying the merits of his favor- 
ite drug— opium—while, as yet, he had not felt its woes, 
speaks of ecstasies ‘‘ having become portable, and miglit 
be corked in a pint bottle ; happiness bought for a penny 
and carried in the waistcoat-pocket, and peace of mind 
sent down by the mail-coach.” So quinine enables us to 
say that health and joy in malarious latitudes may be car- 
ried about corked up in a little vial ; and what proves a 
more powerful agency than an army of doctors in the 
corner of a knapsack ? 

Strange it is that the cinchona -trees—natives of thie 
mountainous forests of South America—should be of 
such importance in the exteffsion of civilization and of 
Christianity! Stranger still, however, that a plant whose 
rare virtues had been practically known for centuries 
should have been so long neglected, or but very partially 
applied to mitigate sufferings that had smitten down an 
nually thousands on thousands of men and women. 

In the year 1639, the wife of a Spanish viceroy of Peru 
returned to Europe from that country, and having been 


| enred of fever by the use of a tree-bark, she was wise 


enough to bring some of it home, with the intention of 
distributing it among the sick on her husband's estate, 
and making it generally known throughout Europe. The 
bark-powder was not unfitly called Countess’s Powder 
(Pulvis comitesse), and by this name it was long known 
to druggists in Eftrope. Mr. Markham tells us, in his 
memoir of this lady, that the good deeds of the countess 
are even now remembered by the people of Cinchon and 
Colmar. No fewer than 142 species of the tree have 
been named after this beneficent lady, and their growth 
will surely for ages keep her memory green. 

Jesuit missionaries returning from South America also 
brought with them some supplies. The lady was the 
Countess of Cinchon, hence the scientific name cin- 
chona ; its use by the Jesuit missionaries gave to it tlie 
more popular name of ‘‘ Jesuits’ Bark.’’’ Quina was the 
native name of the bark, and this, of course, is the ori- 
gin of quinine, which has been retained for perhaps one- 
half of the medical preparations from the bark. Little 
or nothing was, however, scientifically known of the tree 
which produced the bark till 1739—a whole century after 
its first introduction into Europe. Ia Condamine and 
Jussieu, who were then on an exploring expedition in 
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South America, a‘ter not a little trial, obtained plants, { 


with a view to having them sent to the Jardin des Plantes, 
in Paris. Unfortunately, the whole collection perished 
in a storm at sea, near the mouth of the Amazon. Fully 
another century passed before anything effective and 
practical was done to introduce or naturalize the tree in 
Europe, or in suitable climates in the East, from which 
supplies might be assured. And this, notwithstanding 
the fact that the French chemists Pelletier and Caventon 
had, in 1820, developed true quinine from the bark. The 
first living cinchona-trees ever seen in Europe were some 
calisaya-plants raised at the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, 
from seeds collected by Dr. Weddell, in Bolivia, in 1846. 
Although, in 1835, Dr. Forbes Royle, convinced of the 
possibility of the profitable culture of the cinchona-tree 
in India, had earnestly urged the English Government to 


make efforts to introduce the plants on the Khasia and | 


Neilgherry Hilis, nothing came of it. 

Meanwhile, Mr. George Ledger made an expedition in 
the Valley of Santa Anita, Department of Cuzco. The ex- 
pedition wholly failed, and, indeed, had a fatal termina- 
tion. Mr. Backhouse, his companion, was murdered by 
the Indians, the supplies were stolen, all the bark that 
had been collected with great labor was destroyed, as 
well as seeds and plants ; some sixty pounds of gold-dust 
were missing. In 1861, Mr. Ledger sent an expedition 
into the Bolivian wilds, with the double object of obtain- 
ing seeds and plants of the cinchona, and alpacas of 
various kinds. This expedition was more successful ; 
and in 1865, Mr. Ledger was enabled to present a portion 
of the seeds and plants of some valuable species to the 
Government of India and to that of the Netherlands. 

In 1852, Dr. Falconer, then superintendent of the Bo- 
tanical Gardens at Calcutta, urgently repeated the recom- 
mendation that had been so often made, and with more 
success. The East India Company was induced to pro- 
cure six plants of Cinchona calisaya. Five of these pre. 
cious trees reached Calcutta alive, and were at once placed 
in the Botanical Gardens. Here they received all possi- 
ble care and attention, but they did not thrive. After a 
short time they were sent to the hill station of Darjeeling, 
where they all died in the ensuing Winter. The first ex- 
periment in cinchona culture in India was, therefore, a 
disappointment. 

Meantime, the Dutch, always alive to interests of this 
kind, awoke to the great importance of the cinchona cult- 
ure, and, happily, having a very suitable field for it in 
Java, they sent out the botanist Hasskarl to Peru, in 
1852, to collect plants and seeds. He also encountered 
many difficulties and dangers in his wanderings, not a few 
of which arose from the jealousy ofthe native bark-gath- 
erers—cascarilieros, as they are called—who managed to 
infect the whole people with the idea that their trade 
would be ruined if cinchona-trees were allowed to leave 
the country. 

Dutch authorities assert that M. Hasskarl, although 
he did not know the Quichua language, had thoroughly 
learned Spanish, and that his knowledge of botany and 
science was so great as to have rendered next to impos- 
sible some of the errors with which he is credited ; that 
he had lived for years in Java, and was accustomed to a 
tropical climate and to dealing with natives ; that he did 
land in Java seventy-eight calisayas alive, with other val- 
uable varieties. 

In 1855, Weddell paid a visit to the Botanical Gardens 
at Leyden, and beheld there the calisaya- plants which 
M. Hasskarl had sent from Sandia, As soon as he saw 
the young plants, he exclaimed : ‘‘ La vraie calisaya, rien 
que cela, il n’y a pas le moindre doute.”’ 
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The cultivators, both in Java and Holland, had many 
difficulties at the outset, and their assiduity and perse- 
verance alone secured the good result in the end; and, 
owing to the strenuous efforts of the cultivators there, 
the undertaking has in Java become a success, commer- 
cially and otherwise. 

No further action worth noting was taken by the Gov- 
ernment of India till the year 1858, when, owing to influ- 
ential representations, it was decided, with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State for India, that a competent col- 
lector should be sent for a couple of years to South Amer- 
ica, to explore the forests, and to procure young plants 
and seeds of the best kinds. 

The choice of the Indian Government fell on one who 
fully justified it. Mr. Clements Markham, who volun- 
teered to direct the mission, was appointed. He knew 
Spanish well, and had some acquaintance with the Qui- 
chua tongue, and also possessed a fair knowledge of the 
country. If nota professed botanist, he was a quick ob- 
server, and certainly gifted with discrimination of char- 
acter, as the work done by those he had associated with 
him afterward fully proved. With no little skill and 
forecast he organized a threefold expedition, the sections 
of which began their operations simultaneously in 1860, 
fully five years after the beginning of the Dutch experi- 
ment. Mr. Markham himself undertook to collect seeds 
of the calisaya, or yellow-bark tree (the most valuable 
of the cinchonas), in the forests of Bolivia and Southern 
Peru, where alone it is to be found. He arranged that 
Mr. Pritchett should explore the gray-bark forests of 
Huanuco and Humalies, in Central Peru, and that Messrs. 
Spruce and Cross should collect the seeds of the red-bark 
tree, on the eastern slopes of Chimborazo, in the territory 
of Ecuador. 

Mr. Markham applied himself to his perilous task with 
characteristic caution, tact, determination and ardor. In 
addition to difficulties from the nature of the country 
and the lack of transport, he had to contend against the 
jealousies of the native collectors, whose spirit had al- 
realy been aroused by the efforts of M. Hasskarl, and 
who regarded all inquiry and examination as an inter- 
ference with their rights and vested interests. ‘They 
regarded the trade in bark as their monopoly, and were 
not inclined to be intruded upon under any pretense. 

The cascarilleros, or bark-collectors, spend all their lives 
in the woods, and have been known to lose themselves, 
and have never again been htard of. This gives some’ 
idea of the wildness and extent of the quinine-producing 
forests of South America, which may be roughly said to 
lie in a belt stretching from 19° south latitude to 10° 
north, following the line of the Andes over an area of 
more than a thousand miles. The trees grdw on the sides 
of the mountains, or in the ravines between the mount- 
ains. The seenery is described by travelers in that region 
as magnificent. The deep indigo of the sky, with the 
icy peaks of the Andes clearly detined against it, fills the 
higher portion of the picture; while below are narrow 
gorges, down which rush glittering cataracts, and across 
which are hung slender bridges made of rope and twisted 
branches of trees. 

The paths down the sides of these gorges are very nar- 
row and precipitous. Sometimes a traveler riding on a 
mule down one of these ridges has one leg touching tlie 
side of the mountain while the other hangs over a preci- 
pice. 

The sides of the hills, even at very high altitudes, are 
covered with wild flowers. A profusion of ferns form s 
graceful background, and serve to show the brillian’ 
coloring of the lupins, verbenas, calceolarias, fuchsias, 
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and begonias, with which these hanging-gardens abound. | 
A large portion of the Andean region is capable of culti- 
vation, and in ancient days there is no doubt that it was 
cultivated by the Incas to a great extent. 

The general calmness in the air of Peru contrasts 
strangely with the frequent disturbances of the earth. 
The Peruvians often say that in their country thunder 
comes from below. At Lima the slight shocks of earth- 
quake which are felt daily are thought nothing of by the 
inhabitants. The whole ridge of the Cordilleras facing 
the Pacific is studded with volcanic peaks, and there are 
no fewer than twenty-four distinct volcanoes in the range. 

In this wild and trackless region Mr. Markham labored 
for many months, exposed to peril from wild beasts, and 
also to the enmities of the native bark - gatherers, and 
groaning under the manifold difficulties of land - trans- 
port. The collections he made at such risk and labor 
were exposed to so many trials that, unfortunately, much 
of the fruit of his courage and industry was lost; but 
enough came safely to hand to form the beginning of the 
great cinchona plantations of India. Toward the end of 
1860, cases with samples from Mr. Markham and his party 
began to arrive at Culcutta. 

On his return journey, Mr. Markham, as was almcst 
to be expected, found the jealousy of the people aroused 
by rumors which had got abroad as to the nature of his 
mission. To return along the road he came by would 
have simply insured the destruction of his plants, and 
possibly involved injury to himself; so he had to resort 
to a stratagem. And surely never was such stratagem 
more fully justified by the nobility of the cause for 
which it was brought into play. Mr. Weir was sent 
back by the old route, and Mr. Markham himself pro- 
ceeded with the plants in a straight line toward the 
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coast, through an unknown country, and without a guide, 
After much hardship he arrived at the town of Vilque, 
with his plants in good order. A few more marches 
brought him to the port of Yslay, But where his diffi. 
culties ought to have been ended, the worst and most 
trying were only begun. The custom-house authorities, 
having discovered what the plant-cases contained, would 
not allow them to be shipped without an order from the 
Minister of Finance. This Mr. Markham had himself to 
go to Lima to procure, leaving his plants behind him to 
the tender mercies of those not likely tv lose a chance of 
injuring them. All this caused a delay of three weeks ; 
but Mr. Markham had succeeded by his tact and careful 
explanations. On June 24th the cases were at last em- 
barked on board a steamer bound for Panama, but not 
before a scheme had been set on foot by some patriotic 
Bolivians to kill the plants by pouring hot water on them 
through holes to be bored in the cases. None of the 
more valuable cinchona-trees, and certainly none of the 
calisayas, can stand frost, but they can as little stand 
boiling water. Mr. Markham was compelled by his or- 
ders to take his plants to India via Panama, England, the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea, and thus expose them 
to transshipments and alternations of temperature which 
ultimately killed them all. Whether they died from hot 
water or from exposure to frost, the result was the same 
—but most likely they died from the latter ; for, against 
malice, up to a certain point, watchfulness will suffice to 
guard you, but against stupidity, in high places as in low, 
scarce any amount of care or caution, of heroism, devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice, will suffice. 

While Mr. Markham had been thus fighting hopelessly 
against awful odds, Mr. Pritchett was collecting seeds and 
plants of the cinchona species producing gray bark, in 
the forests near Huanuco, in the northern part of the 
same territory, and was successful in bringing to Lima, in 
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the month of August, a collection of seeds and half a mule- 
load of young plants of three species—Micrantha, Peru- 
viana and Nitida. 

Mr. Spruce, six months before Mr. Markham had sailed 
from England, had left his home in the Quitonian Andes, 
and had fixed on Simon as the most suitable head-quar- 
ters. He had made a good collection, and had arranged 
to go to Loxa, south of the Ecuador territory, to procure 
seeds of the pale, or crown, bark. This arrangement, 
unfortunately, was frustrated through Mr. Spruce’s seri- 
ous illness. But, in July, 1860, Mr. Spruce was joined 
at Simon by Mr. Cross, who had been sent out from 
England with Wardian cases to receive such plants as 
might be secured. Here the work was carried on vigor- 
ously and successfully. Mr. Cross established a nursery 
at Simon, and there put in a number of cuttings of the 
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The Loxa crown bark, the Cortex cinchone pallide of 
pharmacy, which was the first bark brought to Europe, 
in the seventeenth century, is now fallen into disrepute, 
most probably owing to its having been collected from a 
very young wood. Study of the habits of the tree, and 
methods of improved treatment gradually attained, have 
done much to bring into view species which at first were 
not held in great favor ; and the efforts and experiments 
of the Dutch in this direction, both in Java and at home, 
must be gratefully recognized in regarding the broad re- 
sult. 

The tree itself is a beautiful object. It has a delicate, 
small flower in close clusters, and at certain seasons its 
fragrance fills the air for a considerable distance. The 
leaf-forms vary considerably in the different species, 
from a form approaching to heart-shaped to a purely 
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red-bark tree. Mr. Spruce now searched for seeds. Mr. | lance-headed figure—the most elegant of the whole ; its 


Cross ultimately succeeded in taking his cuttings safely 
to India, while Mr. Spruce’s seeds were sent to India by 
post. It is from the results of these journeys mainly, if 
not entirely, that plantations in certain parts of India and 
Ceylon have been made; and if the immediate fruits of 
these perilous journeys and labors did not appear ade- 
quate, we must all surely feel grateful that by care and 


scientific treatment the tree has now been brought to such | 


health and productiveness at various points. 

The genus Cinchona includes as many as thirty - six 
species, but only about a dozen of these are found availa- 
ble for yield for medical purposes. 

The following are the more prominent ; their scientific 
and popular names are set side by side: Crown Bark— 
Cinchona officinalis, and varieties ; Red Bark — Succiru- 
bra; Yellow Bark —Cualisaya, and varieties ; Gray Bark 
—Nitida, Micrantha, etc. 


| 


lines are so delicate, tapering softly at once toward the 
point and toward the stalk. The succirubra, or red- 
bark-tree, is more of an umbrella-shape than the others, 
and the aspect of the leaf more that of the plane-tree. 
Some of the trees are more marked as the yielders of 
pure quinine ; others, of all the alkaloids in a mixed 
state. 

The medicinal virtues of the bark depend on the pres- 
ence of one or more of four alkaloids—quinine, quinini- 
dine, cinchonine and cinchonidine. All these have been 
subjected to rigorous trial, and found nearly equal as re- 
gards their value in the treatment of malarial fever and 
allied diseases. The alkaloids do not exist in a free state 
in the bark, but in combination with tannin, such as is 
found in oak-bark and in other barks, and extensively 
used in the process of tanning leather. All the four al- 
kaloids are found present in most species of the bark ; 
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but some varieties of the tree contain a much greater 
proportion of alkaloids than others, and some are more 
remarkable than others for producing a much greater 
proportion of one particular form of alkaloid. Cinchuna 
succirubru, we learn, yields far the largest amount of al- 
kaloids as a whole, but Cinchona officinalis and Cinchona 
cwisaya yield the largest percentages of quinine. Prior 
to their sixth or seventh year, the trees contain but a 
small proportion of the alkaloids, which, moreover, is 
present in them in almost uncrystallizable form. They 
are, therefore, of little commercial value. Experience in 
India, year by year, has gone to show that this holds true 
of all the species, and most true of the most valuable 
species in a quinine- producing light. Even up to the 
eighth or ninth year the active principles continue to in- 
crease in quantity and to improve in quality. No doubt 
much has been lost in former years through lack of 
knowledge of this fact; for much young bark was cut 
down too early, with the result of weakening the pro- 
ducing power of whole plantations permanently, later. 
The cinchona-planter cannot expect any return of money 
invested for the long period of eight years. This fact 
must always place the cinchona industry at a great dis- 
advantage. 

We are still in the dark on some vital points. For ex- 
ample, barks of one district are sometimes devoid of qui- 
nine, while those of the same species from a neighboring 
locality may yield 3} to 4} per cent. of sulphate of qui- 
niue. 
even the flat calisaya-bark, which is the favorite, and is 


most often offered in the drug trade, contains generally 
| tables, as well as tea and coffee. 


only from 5 to 6 per cent. of quinine. 


. . | 
In their native habitat the cinchona-trees all grow ata 


height of from 2,500 to 9,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and in an equable but comparatively cool climate. 
High temperature, we learn, favors the formation of cin- 
chonidine, and diminishes that of quinine. Deprivation 
of light favors the increase of the total amount of alka- 
loids in a bark. Mr. Broughton, the moment he guessed 
at this law, made a very beautiful experiment. He cov- 
ered the stem of a cinchona-tree with a shield of tinned 
plate, and the stem of another with black cloth ; his ob- 
ject being to keep the bark in darkness, without impeding 
the free access of air or protecting it from the heating 
influence of the sun’s rays. The results were that, after 
ten months’ protection in this way, the amount of the 
total alkaloids was increased about 2.8 per cent. in each 
case ; and Mr. MclIvor’s experiments in the same direction 
have conclusively proved that the bark renewed under 
moss contains a larger amount of total and crystallizable 
alkaloids than ordinary bark. 
now widely accepted ‘‘ mossing” system. 

Luckily for the multiplication of the plants, the most 
valuable species of cinchona are, with strict care and at- 
tention, easily developed from cuttings. This is espe- 
cially true of Cinchona calsaya and Cinchona succirubra, 


This seems at first sight a small proportion ; but | 


This has given rise to the | 


both fruitful in quinine, and under due adjustment of | 


heat, light and moisture can in this respect be depended 
on. Stock-plants are therefore established, from which 
cuttings can be taken. 

In all other parts of the tree the amount of alkaloids is 
insignificant compared with the bark, as that is really the 
only place of deposit of the alkaloids from the sap ; and 


the fact of this deposit is mainly due, according to the | 
great German chemist, Herr Fliickiger, to a peculiarity 


in the formation of the /iber. Some species of the trees 
differ from others in respect of their habitat in relation to 
quinine-producing capability. Crown barks are adapted 


to a higher elevation, and red to a lower, as in their native | 


| wooded and well watered. 
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habitat. For some members of the calisaya family a great 
elevation is essential. Some of these, planted at an ele- 
vation of 7,300 feet above the sea, seem to have adopted a 
more luxurious habit than Some at lower elevations. Mr. 
Howard, indeed, declares it a useless attempt to cultivate 
these trees below 4,000 feet above the sea-level. 

We have already done something to recount the diffi- 
culties and perils which were encountered in exploring 
the remote mountain-forests of Ecnador and Huanuco; 
we now come to speak more especially of the methods 
resorted to, and the various means used, for the sue- 
cessful naturalization and eulture of the tree in India, 
The Neilgherry Hills, in the Madras Presidency, were se- 
lected as the most suitable locality for the first experi- 
ments. These hills, most readers will remember, lie be- 
tween the eleventh and twelfth parallels of north latitude, 
and run out ia an eastern direction from the plains of 
Coimbatore from the chain of the Western Ghauts, and 
may be regarded as a gigantic spur of that vast range. 
The crest of the Neilgherries is not by any means a flat 
plateau. It consists rather of a series of green, undulat- 
ing hills, with ravines here and there, usually very well 
The elevation of this upper 
region ranges from 6,000 to 7,000 feet above the sea-level, 


| and enjoys a climate cool and exhilarating. The ther- 


mometer ranges from about 42° to a little under 70°. 
In the central portion of the plateau the rain-fall, as we 
learn, averages about sixty inches ; but on the western side 
it is heavier, and the air, during a great portion of the 
year, is constantly moist. The soil is very fertile, and 
abundantly produces European fraits, cereals and vege- 


In selecting sites for cinchona plantations, due atten- 
tion was paid to the requirements of the plants in the 
matter of elevation—the facts as to different needs in this 
respect in different species being as we have already noted. 
Two localities were accordingly chosen—one a little under 
8,000 feet, on Dodabetta, near Ootacamund, and another 
at an elevation under 6,000 feet, at a place called Neddi- 
wattum, on the north-western side of the range. The 
Dodabetta site was set apart for the growth of the crown 
barks, while that at Neddiwattum was devoted to the red, 
yellow and gray barks. The cinchona-plants and seeds, 
as they arrived from South America, were placed in the 
hands of Mr. McIvor, superintendent of the Neilgherrv 
Botanical Gardens. As it was felt advisable to multiply 
the cinchonas quickly, both practical plans of propaga- 
tion were had recourse to—by seed and by cuttings. By 
great care and skill not only were the plantations at Doda- 
betta and Neddiwattum rapidly stocked, but others were 
before long opened at Pykarah and Mailkhoondah. Pri- 
vate individuals also entered the field about the same 
time, and cinchona-planting was for some years regarded 
as a most promising investment. But the special risks 
and the slowness of return, which we have already re- 
ferred to, led to most of them abandoning it. 

Meanwhile, the Government, slow to move, but fortu- 
nately, also, slow to retreat from a scheme once set in mo- 
tion, determined to carry the work to a successful issue. 
The results have been satisfactory beyond the most san- 
guine expectations. Upon the close of the official year 
1872-73 there were 1,170,029 cinchona-trees of various 
ages upon the Government estates, covering an area of 
1,222 acres, on which the expenditure up to that date had 
been a little under $325,000. 

sy scientific men, and those who had, at an early stage, 


| interested themselves in cinchona culture, it had for years 
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been strongly felt that the extraordinary recklessness 
of the Peruvian bark-collectors must eventually greatly 
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lessen the supply to be obtained. Indeed, it was seen, as 
we have already said, that there was a great risk that at 
any moment the price might suddenly be raised to such 
a point as would render quinine beyond the reach of the 
great mass of the poor, more particularly in certain parts 
of India, where it is almost essential to life. The Peru- 


yian bark-hunters thought only of present gain, and cared | 


nothing at all for the future. They therefore stripped the 
trees standing ; and the consequence was that, as soon as 
they were deprived of their bark, they were attacked by 


myriads of insects, which penetrated the stems and soon | 


killed the trees. 
destruction of each tree stripped for its bark, and no 


Their practice, therefore, involved the | 


measures were ever taken by the owners of either public | 


or private forests to secure supplies by any conservancy 
or replanting. 
which had accidentally been thrown down, so great was 
their carelessness that they would actually strip the upper 
side of its bark, and then, rather than take the trouble 
to turn over the trunk, they would leave it to rot in the 


ground, and pass on to supplies which they could procure | 
end of six months or more, the bands of bark left un- 


with even less exertion. Under this method it was inevi- 
table that the area of supply would, in course of time at 
the best, become narrowed. 

In this they had ceased to follow the good example set 
them by the Jesuits ; and it should be said, in fairness, 
that so long as the Jesuits had influence and power, wise 
consideration was paid to conserving the trees. They im- 
posed a moral obligation, compelling the cascarilleros, or 
“ cutters,’ to plant five cuttings, in the shape of a cross, 
for every tree destroyed. ‘‘I have repeatedly seen these 
plantations ; always, when passing them, my Indians 
would go down on their knees, hat in hand, cross them- 
selves, and say a prayer for the souls of the ‘ Buenos 
Palres,’”’ says Mr. J. E. Howard. 

The consumption of bark in Europe and the East went 
on steadily increasing, and, as a natural result, prices 
rose, and fears even began to‘ be entertained that the 
supply would ultimately fail altogether. 

At first the method employed in India for barking 
was to cut down the tree very near the ground. If this 
was carefully done, a rapid growth of young wood imme- 
diately sprung up, and in the course of five or six years 
the saplings were ready to be felled again. This was 
called coppicing, and may still be found advisable where 
fire-wood is a desideratum. 

Another method, more economical and more efficient 
in every respect, is now in use. This method permits the 
bark to be removed periodically without cutting down 
the tree ; and, indeed, by a very simple device, draws pre- 
cisely the chemical elements that are wanted more liber- 
ally into the bark. This is the ‘‘ mossing” proce:s. 

About a year or eighteen months before the bark is 
ready for removal the trunk of the tree is covered with a 
thick layer of common tree-moss, collected in the neigh- 
boring forests. It is fixed in position with twisted bark 
till it grows and becomes attached by natural adhesion 
to the tree.’ When the eighteen months have expired, 
the bark is removed. The workers are divided into 
gangs of five men each—two “‘ barkers,” two ‘‘ mossers,” 
and a man to split and roll up bark into balls. The first 
operation is the removal of the covering of moss, which 
is very carefully treated, with the view of being used 
again. The ‘‘ barkers” then, with their pruning - knives, 
remove the bark in longitudinal strips, from two to two 
and a half inches wide, and from a point as high up as 
they can conveniently reach. Between every two of these 
strips a portion of bark of the same width is left, to carry 
on the circulation, ete., as the tree would die if com- 


When the cascarilleros came upou a tree 
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pletely denuded of so large a proportion of its protective 
covering. When the bark has been removed, it is found 
that the surface of the wood is covered with a gelatinous- 
like substance, the cambium of botanists. This consists 
of young cells, from which future additions to the bark 
and wood are derived. 

The greatest care is taken to avoid inflicting any injury 
on this, as it is found that a denuded surface is very 
slowly and imperfectly renewed. When carefully pre- 
served, however, the gaps in the bark are perfectly 
filled up. 

As soon as the ‘‘ barkers ” have finished their task, the 
‘*mosse~3 ” begin their work. This consists in reapply- 
ing a thick covering of moist moss to the trunk, which 
afterward is carefully and continually kept moist. 

The mere exclusion of light and air from a stem par- 
tially bared acts in two ways: it enables the healing pro- 
cess to be rapidly set up, in the same way as plaster does 
in the case of a wound in an animal organism ; and it has 
the further curious effect—it increases the secretion of 
quinine in the bark renewed under its protection. At the 


touched at the first stripping are removed, and the inter- 
vals they occupied on the trunk are mossed. At the end 
of twenty months, on an average, the spaces occupied by 
the ribbons originally taken off are found to be covered 
with renewed bark much thicker than the natural bark 
of the same age, and this renewed bark can be removed, 
and a fresh renewal again be fostered by the moss. 

On being taken from the trees, the bark is laid to dry 
in rough sheds, fitted up with open shelves made of split 
bamboo. These sheds are erected in any convenient 
place near the spot where the trees are being cut. When 
the bark has dried as far as is possible without artificial 
heat, it is carried off to the drying-house—a masonry 
building (near the factory), fitted up with shelving, and 
supplied with arrangements for keeping charcoal-fires lit. 
If the drying- house be left well closed, the bark is 
speedily and thoroughly dried, without being exposed to 
a temperature high enough to affect its chemical consti- 
tution. When well dried, it can be stored without danger 
of deterioration. 

The most improved and widely accepted method of 
manufacturing the cinchona alkaloids consists in precipi- 
tating the alkaloids in an insoluble state, and subse- 
quently separating them from the mass of impurities 
with which they are mixed, by solution in alcohol. Mr. 
Broughton thus describes the process adopted by him, 
and followed with the greatest success: ‘‘'The bark in 
long strips, exactly as taken from the tree, is placed in 
acopper pan, with 1} per cent. of sulphuric acid for 
trunk-bark , and about 1 per cent., or less, for prunings, 


| and a quantity of water that has already been used for 


the fourth extraction of nearly spent bark, and is boiled 
for an hour. The liquid and bark are then separated by 
strong pressure in a screw-press, the former falling in a 
wooden vat placed underneath. The squeezed and nearly 
dry bark is again boiled, with liquid that has been used 
for a third boiling of other bark, and another } per cent. 
of acid is added. After an bhour’s boiling, it is again 
squeezed. It is then boiled with a liquid that has come 
off nearly spent bark, again squeezed, and finally boiled 
with water. During these four boilings, the bark, after 


| each squeezing, diminishes greatly in bulk, and becomes 


| 
| 
| 
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almost pulp, so that it occupies far less room in a pan 
at the third boiling than it did at first. The order in 
which the several liquids used in extraction are employed 
depends on the qualities of bark under manufacture ; but 
it is so arranged as to obtain finally a liquid containing 
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*** PROM THE OUTSIDE,’ EXPLAINED ADONIS, ‘I SEEN THE GLASS 
WAS BROKEN AND THEM "ERE POSIES TORN DOWN.’” 


as much alkaloid as possible in solution, and also that, as | 
far as possible, the bark should be exhausted of alkaloid. 
The liquid is now evaporated to about one-sixth of its 
bulk, and allowed to cool. It is then decomposed by 
neutralization with lime, which precipitates the alkaloids, 
decomposing the quino-tannates and sulphates, with for- 
mation of insoluble lime salts. The powdered lime pre- 


cipitate is then packed in an ingenious inverted cone-like 
vessel, with a receiving-vessel below it. Alcohol is poured 


on till, by passing through the precipitate, the lower ves- 
sel is about one-third full. A fire is kept up to a certain 
heat under the lower vessel. By the skillful use of cop- 
per condensers, etc., the vapor rises and becomes liquid ; 
and this process is kept up till a small amount of alcohol, 
by constant circulation, has dissolved the whole of the | 


| eyes of the poor little teacher ! 


cinchona basis, without any waste of spirit or alkaloid.” 


OLIVE’S OWL. 
By Mary E, QuaCKENBUSH, 

THERE was an odd little building, coffin - shaped, at- 
tached to St. Luke’s Church, in the little town of Dry- 
den. It was used for various purposes. Friday evenings 
the rector, Mr. Dart, delivered his weekly lectures in it. 
The Sabbath found it full of Sunday -school scholars, 
Saturdays it was occupied by the Ladies’ Sewing Society, 
and during the remaining days of the week it was used 
as a school-room by Miss Olive Churchill. 

Miss Olive was a rosy-cheeked, brown-eyed little lady, 
much beloved by both the pupils and their parents ; and 
it was with much regret that everybody received the 
startling information that dear Miss Churchill was teach- 
ing her last term. 

Yes, she was about to leave a flourishing school of 
forty scholars and take only one pupil; he, a handsome 
young lawyer, Harry Burton by name; in short, Miss 
Olive was about to be married. 

One lovely Spring morning, when the apple-trees were 
a mass of pink-and-pearl blossoms, Miss Olive wended 
her way toward the school-house. 

It was nearly nine o’clock, and she was wondering why 
Adonis, her chore-boy, hadn’t rung the bell, when she 
saw a flock of the scholars rushing toward her. 


By their excited manner she knew that something was 
the matter, and she quickened her pace. 

Ten-year-old Jennie Brice ran up to her, crying : “ Oh! 
Miss Ollie, somebody’s stolen the owl /” 

Miss Churchill’s face was full of consternation, for it 
must be explained that the ‘‘ owl” was a clock, beauti- 
fully carved in imitation of that wise bird the companion 
of Minerva. 

It was a gift from a friend, who purchased it in Eu- 
rope, and Olive prized it very much, and often thought 
how pretty it would look in the little home that was to 
be. Only a day or two before, she had, much against her 
will, brought it to school ; but her watch needed repair. 
ing, and, as every one knows, a teacher is obliged to have 
a time-piece of some sort. 

‘** Are you quite sure that it is gone ?” she inquired of 
the scholars. 

**Oh, yes, ma’am. And you ought to see the school- 
room! Just look at it!” 

They had reached the door, and Olive glanced in. 

When she had first hired the apartment, its dreariness 
was very discouraging, but the labor of a few weeks had 
changed it into a snug little room, with walls neatly pa- 
pered and adorned with pictures and brackets, its win- 
dows robed in clean buff curtains and filled with plants 
and hanging-baskets, and with everything about it as in- 
viting as it could be. 

But now, on this May morning, what a sight met the 
The neat white floor was 
covered with muddy foot-prints. 

The plants at one window were torn down and with- 
ered, the table was overturned, chairs were upside down, 
books and papers taken out of the desks and throwr on 
the floor, the coal-scuttle hung over the door, and, in ad- 
dition to all this disorder, the author of it had stolen the 
clock. 

For it was gone. That fact couldn’t be denied. The 
place on the wall where pnly yesterday it had hung, tick- 
ing its monotonous lay, was bare. 

‘* Where is Adonis ?” inquired Miss Olive, after a min- 
ute’s survey of the scene. 

Adonis stepped forward. He was a tall lad, seem- 
ingly all legs and arms, with a shock of hay-colored hair, 


“ CLINCHING HIS FIST, HE SAID, THREATENINGLY, ‘ CURSE YOU, 
MY DAINTY MIss! AND, MARK MY WORDS, IF IT TAKES A 
HUNDRED YEARS, I'LL HAVE MY REVENGE !’” 


OLIVE’S OWL. 
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“SHE FIRED THROUGH THE WINDOW. BLACK JERRY FELL, THE 
ENIFE DROPPING FROM HIS GRASP TO THE FLOOR, CAUSING 
A LOUD, METALLIC CLANG.” 


a freckled face, and with weak eyes in which the ‘‘ water 
stood” perpetually. 

He was no beauty, and some wag had, in derision, 
dubbed him ‘‘ Adonis.” His real name was Peter Mug- 
gins, and he was as honest as he was homely. 

“Adonis, was the room in this condition when you 
came here this morning ?” asked Miss Olive. 

‘*Yes, marm.” 

**And was the door locked ?” 

“Yes, marm; but the winder was bust open.” And 
wiping his nose on his shirt-sleeve, he continued : ‘‘ From 
the outside I seen the glass was broken, an’ them ’ere 
posies torn down, an’I says to myself, says I, ‘I'll bet 
thar’s suthin’ ter pay !’ an’ when I unlocked the dorcr an’ 
looked in, my stars! I reckoned thar was ! And most the 
fust thing I missed the ‘tick, tack !’ of that air owl—it al- 
lers sounded so friendly-like when I come mornin’. I say, 
Miss Olive, the feller’s mighty mean who took it! Id 
like to punch his head !” 

“Well, never mind,” said Miss Olive. ‘‘ Let me get 
this room in order, so that we can settle down to our 
studies.” 

* * * * * * 

Time passed on, but not a day came and went without 
Miss Olive thinking about her owl, and wondering who 
had stolen it. At last she had a clew. 

One evening, about two months after it had been 
stolen, Jim Barlow, an old farmer, dropped in to have a 
chat with Grandfather Churchill. 

The two old men began talking about their youth— 
about the manners, costumes and, lastly, the furniture, 
of their early days. 

‘Things made then lasted again as long as the slimsy, 
good-for-nothing articles they manufacture nowadays,” 
remarked Grandfather Churchill. ‘‘ Now, that clock,” he 
continued, pointing to a tall, old-fashioned time - piece 
solemnly ticking in the corner—‘‘ that clock was my moth- 
er’s wedding-present from her father, so you see how old 
it must be. Yet it keeps just as good time as it did when 
I was a five-year-old boy, and used to watch father wind 
it up every Saturday morning—yes, just at half-past six 
every Saturday morning he would wind it up. Dreadful 
particular man was dad !” 
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‘** Yes,” remarked Jim Barlow, meditatively chewing his 
tobacco—‘“‘ yes, I don’t doubt that air clock’ll last many 
years—long after you and me air put under the ground, 
squire. “Iwas made strong and well—no sham about it. 
The trouble with folks nowadays is that they want so 
much show. A thing has got ter look fine on the outside, 
no matter how poor it is within. Now, last week I seen 
a clock that ’tain't likely can hold a candle to this o’ 
yourn, yet it was a fancy-lookin’ concern. My hookey! 
do you know that when I laid eyes on it I thought it was 
a bird? "Twas made in the very shape of an ow/—yes, an 
owl—natural as life.” 

‘*Where did you see it ?” hastily inquired Olive, almost 
springing from her chair in her excitement. 

‘*Up-country, a mile or two. It was in Black Jerry’s 
shanty. You’ve heard o’ Black Jerry, a miserable, loafin’ 
fellow—thievish, too? I thought it was kinder queer 
that he should own sech a fine bit of furniture, so I says 
to him: ‘Jerry,’ says I, ‘where under the canopy did 
you fall in with that air clock ?” And he says ter me, 
says he, as honest as a deacon: ‘That owl clock ? Oh, 
a feller owed me fur a sheep; he was dead-beat and 
couldn’t pay, so he said he’d let me have the clock as 
security till he could scratch around and git the money. 
That’s three years ago, an’ he ain’t be’n ’round sence. 
Wish I could sell the clock, for ’tain’t no use to me.” 

Endeavoring to suppress her excitement, Olive left the 
kitchen and went into the sitting-room, where she met 
Mr. Burton, who had come to spend the evening. 

With sparkling eyes she told him about her suspicions 
in regard to the clock, and asked him if he didn't think 
they were correct. 

‘Yes, I do, most assuredly,” he promptly replied. 


| ‘* Black Jerry is a notorious thief, and many are the com- 


plaints I hear about him. He is suspected of stealing 
the minister’s harness, Mrs. Peter’s chickens and Deacon 
Ralison’s overcoat. He gets his entire living by ‘hook- 
ing’ things. He is a very bad fellow, who ought to be 
put in close quarters; and, Ollie, if you find out that he 
has taken your clock, just put him through. Take him 
up ona charge of burglary. It will be your duty to do 
this. Ifwe let such fellows go, no one’s property, or 
even life, would be safe.” 


” 
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‘“THE BUNDLE STIRRED, AND SHOWED THE ROUND FACE AND 
STARTLED EYES OF KITTY MACKAY. ‘ KITTY! GaooD 
HEAVENS ! HOW CAME YOU HERE?’ CRIED OLIVE.” 
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‘*But I dislike to be made public, and neither do I 
know how to effect his arrest,” said Olive, hesitatingly. 

** Leave it all to me, dear. I'll see that a warrant is is- 
sued. All you'll have to do will be to identify the clock. 
And now let us dismiss the subject, which I see is worry- 
ing you. Come to the piano and play me that last new 
song you have learned.” 

During the following week, Black Jerry was placed 
under arrest, and as the evidence against him was very 
strong, as was also public opinion, when his trial came 
he was convicted and sentenced to prison. 

Upon receiving his sentence, he turned to Olive, who 
had come into the court-room to give her testimony, and, 
with his dark face distorted by wrath, and clinching his 
fist, he said, threateningly : 

‘‘Curse you, my dainty miss! And, mark my words, 
if it takes a hundred years, I'll have my revenge !” But 
here his expressions of violence were interrupted by the 
officers ordering him to be silent. 


His words made an impression on the mind of Olive | 


that nothing could efface. In vain did her lover strive 
to calm her fears by saying that Black Jerry could do 
them no harm. It was not until her wedding-day drew 
near, and she was busy with its preparations, that the 
niemory of Black Jerry’s threats gradually left her. 

Two years later found her, as Mrs. Harry Burton, with 
a little blue-eyed baby brightening her home. That home 
was at Pinewood, a little cottage about a mile from Dry- 
den. The house was surrounded by a large, old-fash- 
ioned garden, back of which were the woods, making the 
air cool and flagrant with breezes from the pine and 
cedar-boughis. 

Late one lovely October afternoon, when the gorgeous 
gold and scarlet of the maples were beginning to fade 
iu the dying sunlight, Olive tied the little blue hood un- 
der the baby’s dimpled chin and, cuddling his chubby 
form beneaili her shawl, ran down to the gate to watch 
for Harry. She did not lock the door after her, for it was 
but a short distance from the house to the gate, besides, 
she supposed Kitty, her servant-girl, to be in the dining- 
room getting tea. But when she returned to the house, 
accompanied by Harry, she found Kitty absent. The 
tea-table was set, the tea steeped, and everything ready 
for the evening repast. 


After some perplexity in regard to her little handmaid- | 


en’s non-appearance, Olive came to the conclusion that 
she had gone to spend the evening with her mother, who 
lived about a mile away. 

‘* Yesterday she said something about it, but I didn't 
pay much attention, only saying that I was willing. But 
I didn’t know that she meant to go to-night. However, 
she has tea all ready for us, so sit down, Harry. Will 
you have some of the cold ham? Ah, I see Kitty did 
forget one thing. I told her I would like to have some 
poached eggs to accompany the ham. I know you are so 
fond of them. But the kettle is on, and it won’t take me 
but a minute to fix you some.” 

‘No; pray don’t bother, my dear. 
them to-night,” he said, and Olive returned to her seat. 

The evening passed very pleasantly, Olive rocking her 
babe to sleep, and Harry reading a recent magazine. 


About bed-time the wind began to rise with an argry | 
growl, and to shake the, shutters and toss the branches 
A dash of rain accompanied it, and when 


of the trees. 
Olive opened the door and glanced out, nothing but a 
black, stormy night met her view. 

‘Well, Kitty will not be home to-night,” she said, as 
she closed the door. ‘‘ How very suddenly the storm 


"> 


came up! 


I don’t care for | 


| ‘Well, if you think she is a-going to stay at her 
| mother’s, perhaps we might as well go to bed,” said 
her husband, yawning. ‘ 

An hour later all was silent at Pinewood, the little 
family being fast asleep. 

Some time after midnight Olive awoke. She cculd not 
tell what had aroused her. The storm had subsided, the 
wind had ceased, and the moonlight lay in broad, white 
patches upon the chamber-floor. By its dim light she 
saw that baby Charlie’s chubby foot and dimpled knee 
were uncovered. Leaning over, she placed the blanket 
upon the unconscious little sleeper, and just then she 
heard the clear, bell-like notes of the owl clock striking 
the hour of one. 

To Olive there had always been something inexprers 
ibly dreary about that smallest hour of the twenty-four, 
and at this particular time she shuddered with an inward 
dread. But what should she fear, with her husband, 
strong and stalwart, sleeping beside her? Would not 
his arm ever be lifted for her protection ? She pressed 
| a kiss on his forehead, and was just laying herself down 
| to resume her slumbers when another noise smote upon 
| her ear. 

It sounded like the creaking of a door, followed by ¢ 
mufiied footfall. In a spasm of terror, she roused he 
husband, telling him that she was sure there was some 
one in the house. 

He rubbed his eyes sleepily, saying, in good-natured 
derision : 


‘*Pshaw ! 


what a nervous little woman you are! Who 
wouldn’t hear strange noises on such a night as this ?” 
‘The wind has stopped blowing.” 
** Maybe it is rats ?” 
“Tt didn’t sound like them.” 
‘** Well, my dear,” smiling at her anxious face, ‘‘I pre- 


° ara . 
sume you will not rest until I search the premises, so here 


goes.” And slipping on one or two garments, he teck 
the lamp and left the chamber. Olive would have ac- 
| companied him, but her babe partly awoke, and she was 
obliged to give it a few soothing pats ere she could follow 
her husband. As soon as possible, however, she hastened 
| out into the hall. 

By this time Harry had reached the foot of the stairs. 
He set the lamp on the shelf of the hat-rack, and was 
looking up, laughing at the little white figure at the top 
of the stairs. 

**Don’t come down, darling,” he said. 
take cold.” 

Searcely had the words fell from his lips before Olive’s 
eyes perceived the head and shoulders of a man peering 
out of the parlor-door, just at Harry’s back. The face 
was unshaved, begrimed with dirt, and wicked with evil 
passions. Jt was the face of Black Jerry ! 

Simultaneous with her shriek of warning, his hand, 
armed with a heavy billet of wood, struck Harry, felling 
him to the floor. 

For an instant Olive stood as it frozen to the spot ; then 
some impulse—perhaps maternal instinct—caused ]ivr to 
| flee back to her chamber. 


**You’ll only 


She locked the chamber-door after her, and then strove 
to concentrate all her thoughts upon some way of saving 
the lives of her dear ones. 

But what if Harry were already dead? She shuddered 
as she thought of that fearful blow. Anyhow, she must 
act, and act quickly, too, for doubtless Black Jerry would 
endeavor to break into the room and kill her and her 
babe. She would endeavor to escape from the house and 
| summon assistance from the nearest neighbor, half a mile 
away. 
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Taking her shawl, she wrapped it around the sleeping | 


baby and bound him to her waist ; then, softly opening 


the window, she stepped out upon the roof of the piazza | 


beneath. 

A large woodbine and wild-grape vine clambered up 
one of the piazza-pillars, and clinging to these, she 
lowered herself and baby to the ground. 

She was about to speed away out of the yard, when a 
sudden impulse impelled her to steal around to the hall- 
window. She looked in. There, stretched upon the 


floor, lay her husband, and bendiug over the unconscious 
form stood Black Jerry, his face fiendish with its mur- | 


derous expression. 

In his hand he held a long, glittering knife, just ready 
to plunge it in the heart of Harry. Olive grew faint with 
horror. 

But just then her baby stirred, and fearing that its 


cries would call attention to her presence, she placed her | 


bare breast to the little one’s mouth. 

All this while she had been carrying Harry’s revolver, 
and she now thanked God for the thought which caused 
her to take it from the chamber. 

She raised it, aimed, and fired right through the win- 
dow. 

Black Jerry fell, the knife dropping from his grasp to 
the floor, causing a loud, metallic clang. 

With swift feet Olive sped around to the side-door, 


which she found open, and in the next minute she stood | 


beside Black Jerry, who, to all appearances, seemed dead. 
Carefully avoiding his outstretched figure, with the 
same feeling that one regards a dead reptile, she knelt 
beside her husband. 
God be thanked! he still breathed. 


return to consciousness 


ri ° —_ 
The seene which followed when he realized what his 


brave little wife had done cannot be described. 

*Do you think he’s dead ?” inquired Olive, pointing, 
with a shudder, to the prone form of Black Jerry. 

Harry bent over to examine him, and replied : 

‘No, my dear ; but you have given him a pretty severe 
wound in his shoulder—one that will, I fancy, keep him 
from bothering us. Still, he is such a strong, burly fel- 
low, that there’s no knowing what he will do when he 
comes to his senses. If I had a rope I’d bind his feet.” 

‘“‘T know where there is one, out in the barn,” said 
Olive. 
it.” 

When the two entered the barn, they were startled at 
hearing a low, moaning sound—a sort of stifled groan. 

‘What is that ?” whispered Olive, clutching Harry. 


‘It comes from the manger,” he replied ; and upon | 


going there and peering among the hay, what should they 
see but a bundle of calico and a plaid shawl! The bundle 
stirred, and showed the round face and startled eyes of 
Kitty Mackay. 

“Kitty! Good heavens! how came you here ?” cried 
Olive. 

No answer—only a violent shaking, and the same low 
cry that had attracted their attention. 

“She is gagged, poor thing!” said Harry, and as soon 
as possible he removed the handkerchief from her mouth. 
Also he took off the rope which confined her limbs. 

When Kitty was free, her Irish volubility bubbled 


forth like liquid from a bottle when the cork is with- | 


drawn. 
In answer to the eager inquiries, she replied : 


* An’ shure, jist afther missis went out to the gate to | 
meet yez, I went into the pantry to git some eggs to 


She applied re- | 
storatives, and soon had the satisfaction of seeing him | 


‘‘T’ll light the lantern, and we'll go out and get | 


poach for tay. The basket was empty, an’ it was thin I 
remembered I had used ’em all for the sponge-cake. So 
says I to meself, says I, ‘I will jist go out to the barn an’ 
see if the biddies haven’t laid some.’ I climbed the barn- 
stairs, an’, hearin’ a noise in the hay, I thought shure a 
hin was there upon the nest. I peeped over, an’, holy 
Mother! what did I see but the ugliest, wickedest man I 


/ ever Inid me eyes on! I had just opened me mouth to 


yell, when he showed a great big knife, and he says, seys 
he, ‘If ye holler I'll kill ye!’ The miserable spalpeen 


that he was!” 
* * * * * * 


It was afterward found that Black Jerry had eseayed 
from prison, and scarcely had daylight come before an 
officer and two attendants arrived at Pinewood in search 
of him. He was taken back to prison, and as soon as le 
recovered from his wound he again attempted to escape, 


| but was shot and killed by the keeper. 

Since his death Olive feels much relieved, although, 
whenever she glances at the owl clock, she cannot re- 
frain from shuddering at the recollection of that horrible 
night. 


| PERILS OF THE HOT, DRY AIR STORMS 


IN ARABIA. 


A stmoom is first seen as a small haze on the horizon, 


| but quickly spreading, the cloud advances, sometimes 


slowly, sometimes rapidly, the tall pillars being visible a 
long distance off, darkening the atmosphere and bring- 
ing with them great destruction. In the whirl the wind 
blows with the force of a hurricane, hills of sand are 
taken up, and are either scattered or again gathered in 
new hills wherever the storm chooses to deposit them, 
so that the desert is dotted with frequently shifting sand, 
ranges. Under these are buried whole caravans of trad- 
ers, travelers, and even armies. The simoom is supposed 
to have annihilated the armies of Sennacherib and of 


| Cambyses. 


So terribly dry is the air in these storms that it is fatal 
to vegetation, while the density of the dust-cloud makes 
it almost impossible for human beings to breathe. This 
gives rise to the idea that the wind contains a deadly 
poison ; hence the Arabic simoom, signifying a poisonous 
wind. But it is no more poisonous than any other wind, 
its fatal qualities being the excessive dryness and the 
quantity of fine sand with which it is loaded. The tem- 
perature of the air has been known to rise 113 degrees, 
and its desiccating effect is seen in dried-up mouth and 
nostrils, in skin cracking, intense thirst, painful and diffi- 
cult breathing, and with inability to sleep. The time 
occupied in passing a given spot varies between a few 
minutes and from twenty to twenty-four hours, the blast 
leaving behind it unmistakable evidence of the path it 
has traveled. The hot, piercing air of the simoom, almost 


| as soon as the breath is out of the body, and before de- 


composition has time to set in, causes the flesh to lose all 
its firmness and consistency, so that it drops, or may be 
taken, off the bones easily. 

A party of officers sleeping on the roof of General 


| Jacob’s house, at Jacobabad, thus recount their experi- 


ence of the simoom: ‘‘ They were awakened by a sensa- 
tion of suffocation and an exceedingly hot, oppressive feel- 
ing in the air, while at the same time a powerful smell 
of sulphur pervaded the atmosphere. On the following 
morning a number of trees in the garden wc1s sound to 
he withered in a remarkable manner. It was as if a cur- 
rent of fire, about twelve yards in breadth, had passed 
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through the garden in a straight line, singeing and de- 
stroying every green thing in its course. Entering on 
one side and passing out on the other, its path was as 
defined as the course of a river.” 

Palgrave was overtaken by one of these scourges in 
North Arabia. After some preliminary remarks on the 
advance of the simoom, he proceeds: ‘‘So dark was the 
atmosphere and so burning the heat, that it seemed that 
hell had risen from the depths or descended from above. 
But at the moment when the worst of the concentrated 
poison-blast was coming round we were already pros- 


CATECHISM. 


warnings, to step out and look at the camels ; they were 
still lying flat, as though they had been dead, and the air 
was still darkish, but before long brightened up to its 
usual dazzling clearness. During the whole time the si- 
moom lasted the atmosphere was entirely free from sand 


| or dust; so that I hardly know how to account for its 


, 


singular obscurity.’ 


EnGuanp and the English do not, after all, derive their 
appellations from the Angles, according to the long-rooted 


oh 
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A CATECHISM, 


Question—THESE PEOPLE SEEM TO BE HAVING A GOOD TIME, DO THEY NOT? 


r I CAN. 
- WHAT IS THE PLAY? 


ANY REASON FOR THEIR MIRTH ? A, 
CAL ASSOCIATION,” Q. 


Answer—THEY Do. Q.— CAN YOU ASSIGN 


THEY ARE WITNESSING A PERFORMANCE BY “* THE AMATEUR THEATRI- 
A.—“* HAMLET.” 


trate, one and all wrapped up, almost suffocated, indeed, | tradition—so declares a German Government Professor, 


but safe; while our camels lay without like dead, their 
long necks stretched out on the sand, awaiting the pass- 
ing of the gale. 

‘We remained there for ten minutes, during which a 
still heat, like that of a red-hot iron slowly passing over 
us, was alone to be felt. Then the tent-walls began 
again to flap in the returning gusts, and announced that 
the worst of the simoom had gone by. My comrades ap- 
peared more like corpses than living men, and so, I sup- 
pose, did I. However, I could not forbear, in spite of 


Dr. Bening. After extensive researches, he has discovered 
that the word ‘‘ English” originates from the ‘‘ Engern,” 
& numerous and powerful Saxon race living near the 
banks of the Weser, on the North Sea. This theory rests 
also upon the authority of the old British monk Cildas, 
who lived much earlier than Bede, and who speaks only 
of the Saxons who colonized Britain. Further, Dr. Ben 
ing points out that our supposed forefathers, the Angles, 
dwelt on the Baltic, farther off, and that their country 
was much smaller than the land of the Engern. 
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“SECR A SIGHT AS MET MY GAZE. MR, JINKS WAS LAYIN’ TO ONE SIDE. HIS SON’S BODY WAS SCATTERED ALL OVER THE FLOOR— 
AS NEAR AS I COULD SEE FER THE STEAM—AND HIS HEAD WAS A-LAYIN’ ALMOST AT MY FEET,” 


“MR. JINKS’S 


SON BILLY 


By Mrs. NorA MARBLE, 


** FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.” 

Gracious me! what a rumpus it did kick up in our 
street the day I stuck that notice up in our parlor- 
winder ! 

, Our street, you see, was considered very genteel on ac- 
eount that most of us owned our property onto it, and 
we were in consequence very close neighbors—so close, in 
fact, that nothin’ whatever could happen in one house 
without the hull neighborhood takin’ a most uncommon 
interest in it a few minutes afterward. 

Vol. XXVIL, No. 2—16. 


I can’t help but think, somehow, that servants have a 
great deal to do with sech matters—leastways, I know I 
never heard so much news till Keziah Jane come to live 
with us. 

Keziah Jane’s mother nussed me through the period of 
my first teethin’; so I felt, when I took Keziah Jane 
into the house, as if she was almost one of the family— 
and so did she, I’m bound to state, in less than a week. 
She did take a great interest in our affairs ; for when poor 
Peter died—Peter was my defunct husband, and his other 


MR. JINKS’S SON BILLY. 


name Schultz—when he died and left nothin’ behind him 
much but the house we lived in and a mournin’ widder, 
also the furniture and a big gold watch his grandfather 
left him—why, Keziah Jane was that mad that she was fer 
goin’ into the parlor and unscrewin’ the silver plate and 
handles off'n the casket. 

‘‘He don’t deserve ’em, marm,” says she ; ‘‘and them 
silver things kin be used fer to drive the wolf away from 
the door, better than to be allowed to get rusty adown in 
a damp hole.” 

Iwas dressed in deep black, and wearin’ too much 
crape just then fer me to fly into a rage with Keziah Jane, 
so I just said, in a mournful tone: 

“They be plated, Keziah ;” and we let the subject drop 
right there. 

“Well,” says Keziah Jane, after Peter had been a- 
sleepin’ under his big silver plate for a month —‘‘ just as 


if they couldn’t find him on the last day,” says she, ‘‘ with- 


” 


out his carryin’ round his door-plate ”—‘‘ well, we’ve got 
to do somethin’, Miss Partheny ’— that’s my name, Par- 
theny Schultz—‘‘ for to bring in our bread and butter. 
They’re mighty low, I kin tell you. There’s no use of 
snivelin’ and groanin’, ma’am, not a bit. We've got to 
look the thing in the face, fair and square, no matter how 
hidjous it is.” 


And so we did look it in the face for two days, and on | 


the third that notice was stuck up in the front-parlor 
winder. 


“ FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.” 


I went to bed on the strength of it, and left Keziah 
Jane to bear the sneers of the hull neighborhood. 

Gracious ! you'd a thought I was the President’s wife, 
or Buffalo Bill, or sumthin’ else unextraordinary, by the 
way that door-bell jingled all day long. 


Every neighbor 


in the hull block woke up to the fact that she owed me a | 


call. 


‘* She’s about tucksred out,” I could hear Keziah Jane | 


say—I was able to git out of bed and hang over the ban- 
isters, once in awhile, you know—‘“‘ about tuckered out 
with mournin’ and executin’ onto the estate and every- 
thing, and if she ain’t kept quiet, something serious will 
happen ;” and so they ail had to leave without gettin’ a 
chance for to ask a solitary question about what rooms I 
was a-goin’ to let, and how much I was to ask fer ’em, 
and so forth, and so forth. 

“They all feel mad about it,” said Keziah Jane, when 
night come,” and Miss Pryin’ says as how you are too far 
out in the souperbs to rent rooms —too far out entirely.” 

And so I began to think, too, when week after week 
went by and nobody come for them rooms. 


“I’ve let em !” triumphantly said Keziah Jane, one | 


day, as I returned from the butcher's with half a pound 
of sansage—the boy was behind me a-carryin’ of ’°em home 
—*T’ve let ’em !” 

“The rooms ?” says I, with a gasp, noticin’ the bill was 
taken out of the winder. 

*Yes’m, and to a man named Jinks and his sou biliy, 
what has fits and the Vity’s dance and asmy, and——” 

‘*Gracious me!" I cried. ‘*‘ Why, Keziah Jane 

“Yes, I know, ma’am ; but we can't afford to be par- 
ticular, you know, and I thought havin’ to run out for 
the doctor ever’ once in awhile, and his fallin’ over some- 
times in a fit and damagin’ things, and kickin’ up the 
carpets and makin’ a fuss with the Vity’s dance and all, 
would put many an extry penny into our pockets, ma’am. 
They’re comin’ to-night, and he says, does Mr. Jinks, that 
he don’t want no pryin’ nor meddlin’, but jest wants us to 
mind our own business.” 

‘**Sakes alive, Keziah !” says I, gettin’ mad somewhat ; 


| I sha’n’t let any such persons have my rooms. 
won't !”’ 

**Yes’m,” went on Keziah, as though I hadn’t spoke, 
“and he will ‘tend to his own room, and find his own 
victuals and everything, and pay handsome to boot. He 
wanted to know if you looked through the key - hole 


I just 


; and listened to the doors, and wore list slippers and gos- 


siped with your neighbors, and read the postal cards and 
steamed open the letters, and “4 
‘*He sha’n’t come in this house,” I says, more angrier 


| than ever. 


| pretty soon. 


**Yes’m,” went on Keziah, ‘‘and he says, when his son 
| Billy gets into one of his fits, he screeches and snorts 
| and whistles almost unearthly, so you kin hear him ‘way 
|’eross the street. My! there’s the door-bell, now. | 

reckon they’re come. I’m glad it’s dark almost, fer if 
| the neighbors seed the boy a-dancin’ with the Vity’s, they 
might——” 

‘Gracious !” I interrupted, as the bell gave another 
jerk. ‘‘ Hurry, Keziah Jane, and open the door.” 

But the door was ‘already opened, as I spoke, and two 
men was bringin’ in the young man, all wrapped up ex- 
cept his head, which looked uncommon large. 

He didn’t utter never a word or groan, and they car- 
ried him up-stairs—not a bit tender, I thanght. 

** Poor body !” said Keziah Jane. ‘‘ Whatever did they 
| wrap him up that way fer? Why, he couldn’t dance if 
he had a-wanted to.” 

**Sech a head,” says I; ‘it looked swelled most aw- 
ful !” 

**And sech a stomick,” said Keziah Jane. ‘‘I never 
saw anybody with the asmy have such a ’normous one, 
never.” 

The cab-man come down and took up some parcels. 

**No talkin’,” we heard the lodger say, as he paid the 
| man —‘ mind !” 

**Don’t you be afeerd,” answered the man ; ‘‘ Iain’t one 
to lay a straw in anybody’s way, I ain’t.” . 

** All right,”’ says the lodger ; ‘‘it’ll be to your interest, 
you know, to keep mum.” 

Keziah Jane looked at me, and I looked at her. 
both smelt a mystery, dire and awful. 

I stepped forward to ask if Icould be of any use to the 
poor young man. 
| ** Evenin’, ol’ lady, 

sharp. 


We 


’ 


* says Mr. Jinks, lookin’ at me, very 
**Good-evenin’,” says I, perlitely as I could, seein’ I 
was chokin’ mad. ‘* Your son ’pears to be took bad.” 
‘* Very,” says he ; ‘‘uncommon. Anything else you've 
got to say, ma’am ?” 
I never, in all my life, see such a bear; but I went on: 
**Perhaps ho’d like a little broth,” says I; ‘‘ and Ke 
ziah Jane won’t mind a-feedin’ of him, or vi 
‘*Mind your own business, ma’am,” says he; ‘you 
| and the precious Keziah Jane. That’s all Task, and I'll 
pay you handsome for doin’ of it.” And with that he 
banged to the door, but not afore I got a glimpse of his 
afflicted son, a-standin’ in the middle of the floor, with all 
the wrappin’s on which he had when he come in. 
The next mornin’ early, down comes Mr, Jinks. 
‘*Mornin’, ol’ woman,” says he, with extreme perlite- 
‘‘where’s the pump ?” 


ness ; 
**Pump ?” says I, all aghast. 
“Yes, pump!” says he—‘‘ pump, pump, pump ! 
you deaf ?” 
‘*No,” says I; ‘* but we ain’t got no pump. 
| hydrant.” 
“All right,” says he; ‘‘there’ll come a ton of coal 
I'll carry up the water and coal, for my 


Are 


It’s a 
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a 


boy requires a heap of both. 
of water and plenty of heat.” 

‘Massy me! You don’t say ?” says I. 

‘*Yes, I do say,” snaps he; and on he went to work 
a-fillin’ two pails with water, and down ag’in for more, 
until he had enongh for the poor young man to swim in. 

“What doctor do you hev ?” says I, on one of his 
trips. 

‘‘None,” says he, ‘‘but myself. I’m treatin’ him on 
the hydropat’y plan,” and he give a smile what curdled 
my blood. 

“‘Hydropat’y plan !”’ says Keziah, from the pantry ; 
“so he hes the dropsy, too! Poor young man! I 
thought his head ’peared uncommonly swelled.” 

‘“‘Yes’m, it’s the water,” says Mr. Jinks. 

“But ain’t you afeerd he'll bust, a- drinkin’ of so 
much ?” says Keziah Jane. 

“You're a fool,” perlitely says Mr. Jinks, a-sloppin’ the 
water all over the stairs, and with much satisfaction, I 
thought. 

Then, presently, he went out, but not afore he had 
carefully locked his poor, unfortunit son in. 

Keziah Jane was so afeerd the young man was suf- 
ferin’ for somethin’ beside water and coals, that she went 
up immediately he had gone, and peeked through the 
key-hole. I was too proud to do that, and just stood be- 
hind her a little way, anxious, but not curious. 

‘“‘Drat that old feller!” says she, as mad as could be ; 
“he’s hung somethin’ over the key-hole !” 

‘Knock, then,” says I, all of a quiver. 

Keziah Jane knocked. 

There was no answer. 

** Billy !” says she—‘‘ Billy Jinks! don’t be afeerd to 
open the door. You’re among friends, whose hearts is 
bein’ wrung over the way you air bein’ treated, and 
ready to help you. Open the door—that’s a good young 
man.” ; 

Nothin’ but the silence of the grave answered her 
coaxin’ tones. 

‘It’s my opinion,” says Keziah Jane, a-risin’ up, “‘ that 
the hydropat’y plan is nothin’ more or less than murder, 
downright murder ! I don’t believe that man is his father, 
nor more than you be, Miss Partheny ; and the poor young 


It’s all he wants—plenty 


“ Asleep,” says the sharp, scornful voice of our lodger, 
behind us. ‘‘ What did I tell you about pryin’, eh ?” 

I begun to explain. 

‘‘Go down-stairs, ol’ lady,” says he, ‘‘and mind your 
own business ;” and the critter wouldn’t open the door 
one inch till we hed departed accordin’. 

I could hev pulled his hair good, I was that mad. 

All the same, about noon-time—the coal had come 
by now, and he had carried up several bucketfuls of 
that—about noon Keziah Jane went up to see that the 
house wasn’t a-fire, or nothin’, though she didn’t get no 
further than the first landing. 

‘‘Laws sakes! Miss Partheny,” she whispered over 
the banisters (I was accident’ly down to the foot of the 
stairs) ‘‘ jest come up here, do. Of all the goin’s on, you 
never did hear in your whole life! It’s the worst I ever 
did see !” 

Sure enough, such a-sloppin’ and a-puffin’, mixed with 
poor Billy’s heavy applepletic breathin’, was enough to 
astonish a strong man, let alone two weak, lone, inoffen- 
sive females like me and Keziah. 

‘The poor young man’s took bad,” whispered Keziah 
Jane. ‘It must be the dropsy what is ailin’ of him to- 
day.” 

“And that inhuman father is a-poundin’ of him and 
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sousin’ of him in the foot-bath, like as not boilin’ hot,” I 
whispered back. 

Just then the poor invalid gave sech a unearthly 
screech that I ketched hold of the door-handle to steady 
myself. 

‘*He is a-welterin’in his gore,” cries Keziah Jane. 

** Listenin’, eh ?” calls out Mr. Jinks, in a real un- 
friendly tone of voice. 

‘*No, sir,” sweetly says Keziah Jane ; ‘‘ we’re washin’ 
the paint around the door. We'd scorn to listen.” 

Mr. Jinks laughed diabolical, extremely so. 

‘* My son is havin’ one of his fits,” says he, “and talk- 
in’ sets him furious. He’s dangerous at sech times, ain’t 
you, Billy ?” 

The poor young man seemed to be chokin’, and a 
gurglin’ sound at first was all we heard. Then sech a 
screech! Keziah Jane and me rushed down-stairs quak- 
in’ in every limb. 

The front door opened abruptly. 

‘*Excuse me,” says Miss Pryin’, our neighbor across 
the way, ‘“‘ but hey you set up a laundry in your front 
second-story, Miss Partheny ?” 

‘‘The idee,” says I, quite undisdainful. 

‘* Jest come outside and look up to the front winders,” 
says she. 

Sure enough! Clouds of steam was a-pourin’ out, and 
you could hear somethin’ like a washin’- machine, goin’ 
plunk-a-ty plunk. 

I smiled, scornful. 

‘* It’s the hydropat’y system,” says I. 

Then I explained how he was a-curin’ of the young 
man with hot water. 

‘*My,” says several other ladies, who was leanin’ out 
of their respective winders, ‘‘how inhuman! It'll be 
nothin’ more or less than murder, if the young man dies 
on his hands. Who ever heard of parboilin’ a body fer 
the fits. It’s disgraceful, sech screechin’ and steamin’ 
and goin’s on in our retired neighborhood—it is indeed.” 

I never seed a neighborhood so upsot, or sech acri- 
monious looks cast onto a poor lone woman fer takin’ a 
lodger or two—I never did. 

**Dear me, Keziah,” says I, ‘how unfortunit we was 
to git such people in! If this is lodgin’- tendin’, no 
more fer Partheny Schultz. I'd rather peddle fer a 


livin’.” 

‘*Peddle what ?” says she, shoft-like. 

Icouldn’t think of nothin’ just then but shoe-strings 
and buttons and pins, so I said no more, knowin’ full 
well that a fortin ain’t to be made in that line very soon. 

As I said, away back in the beginnin’, our neighbor- 
hood is on the outskirts of the city, and not Tar from our 
house was a wide, open common, with no solitary house 
onto it. 

Well, the next evenin’ about dusk, Mr. Jinks went out, 
and locked his door after him as usual. He come back 
in a cab, and the man what helped to carry his ailin’ son 
up-stairs was a-drivin’. Me and Keziah Jane was busy 
on the landin’, dustin’ and sweepin’, when they come up 
the stairs. 

Mr. Jinks langhed—kind of scornful, I thought. 

**Seems to me you waste lots of time on this entry, ol’ 
lady,” says he. 

‘* How’s the poor dear young man?” says Keziah 
Jane, not disdainin’ to answer so ambiguous a speech. 

‘* Better,” says he, gruffly. ‘‘I am a-goin’ to give him 
an airing.” 


“Du tell!” both of us cried in a breath. ‘‘ Won’t the 


| evenin’ air be bad for the dear soul 2?” 


**Mind your own business,” says he, ‘and get out of 
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the way, ol’ woman.” And in he went and banged the 
door quick to behind him—right into our very faces, you 
may say—and he wouldn’t bring that poor afflicted critter 


out till me and Keziah Jane had left the landin’, neither ; 
80 we goes down into the parlor and looked out of the win- 
der, and seed Billy brought out, all bundled up as usual, 
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and not able to put one foot afore the other. He didn’t 
say a word, or give a groan, when they pushed him into 
the cab, but just seemed to set op the edge of the seat, in 
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NOT TO BE 


a stiff kind of a way, and never turned his poor, swelled 
head one way or another. 


I waved my hand to him, to let him know he had a 
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true friend in the house, what would take his part if he 
was bein’ killed by inches—scalded by degrees, as it were 
—but he took no notice whatever, just sot and stared in 
front of him, helpless-like and patient. 

‘Fits, and asmy, and Vitus-dance,” says Keziah, sotty- 
vokey, ‘and yit with such a stomick.” 

‘It’s the water, I’m a-thinkin’,” says I—‘‘ the hydro- 
pat’y.” 

‘* Billy’ll never come back alive,” says she, solemn and 
impressive—‘‘ mark my words, Miss Partheny. They’re 
goin’ to murder the poor afflicted critter on the common, 
where his screeches can’t raise the neighborhood.” 

“I feel it my duty,” says I, as the cab went off slow- 
like, as to a funeral—‘‘ I feel it my duty, Keziah Jane, my 
bounden duty, to follow that party, and I shail.” 

“ And I'll go with you,” says she, firm and unflinchin’; 
“it’s more my duty than your’n, seein’ as how I took the 
poor young man in.” And we looked into each other's 


gentleman was enny-most worn out, apparently, comin’ 
slow-like, und perspirin’ very free, and smokin’ a pipe in 
sech a way that it come nigh to turnin’ me sick—seein’ 
as how I hev always hed sech a prejudice to tobacco- 
smoke that Peter—my defunct husband that was—he’d 
to ’schew it altogether. 

Then we see Mr. Jinks get out of the cab and walk up 
to his son, a-mutterin’ something angry-like, as fer as we 
could judge. 

‘“T feel as ef somethin’ is goin’ to happen,” says Ke- 
ziah Jane, clutchin’ at my arm. 

‘So do I, Keziah Jane,” I answered, a-grabbin’ of her 
arm, too. 

Mr. Jinks just then raised his hand to his afflicted son’s 
head. The young man give a plaintive sort of a whistle, 
and down he went on the grass, all of a heap. 

‘He was stabbed !” whispered Keziah Jane, in a awe- 
some breath. ‘I seed the knife in the villain’s hand.” 


THE TERROR OF GEVAUDAN.— FROM AN OLD PRINT OF 1765,— SEE PAGE 246, 


eyes, and promised to stand by one another, come what 
may. 

Well, when we got to the common, we seed off to one 
end the horse, and the driver a-standin’ by a-laughin’ 
like mad at the cab, what was a-tearin’ ’cross the common 
at sech a rate that it enny-most took my breath, and Ke- 
ziah’s, too ; and a-settin’ inside was the old man himself, 
and between the shafts was that poor, crazy Billy, a-run- 
nin’ like all possessed. 

“Gracious goodness !” says I, ‘‘ and he with the asmy.” 

‘I kin hear him a-puffin’ ’way over here,” says Keziah 
Jane, aghast, ‘‘and his breath is smokin’ in the cool air, 
wuss than any horse’s. Well, I never see the beat of 
that, never! Sech exercise fer a sick man !’’ 

Every minute we thought the cab would go over, and 
spill the inhuman father out on the ground. 

‘I hope Billy will take his revenge,” snaps Keziah 
Jane, very feelin’ly, ‘‘and upset that old critter; I do 
indeed.” 

They was a-turnin’ our way now, and the poor young 


“No,” says I, ‘ Keziah, he had no knife at all; I was 
a-lookin’ close.” 

‘*So was I,” says she, doggedly, ‘‘ and T say he stabbed 
the poor young man.” 

‘* Well, time enough to cry murder when they bring his 
body home,” saysI. ‘‘ And we better get there afore they 
do, too.”” So we hurried home, and both of us was up 
on the landin’, lookin’ for a shillin’ which I had dropped 
somehow, when they brought poor Billy home. Gra- 
cious me! he wasn’t dead at all ; and by the dim light in 
the hall—I did wish just then that I hadn’t been so eco- 
nomical with the gas as to putty up half the burner—the 
young man was a-lookin’ straight ahead, as usual, with ¢ 
very mild expression of countenance. The pipe was stil] 
in his mouth, though he wasn’t a-smokin’ at all, which 
I thought not very genteel, and so did Keziah Jane. 

Well, the next morning Mr. Jinks got up earlier than 
usual, and pumped more buckets of water than ever, and 
carried up so much coal that I felt quite alarmed for the 
young man. 
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“How is your son after his airin’,” says I, perlitely, | 


happening on the stairs as the fifth bucket of water had 
been took up. 

** Wuss ; very bad in his insides,” says the old snappin’- 
turtle, and bang went the door in my face. 

3ut I hed got a glimpse of the room by that time, and 
sech a room ! 

Poor Billy was a-standin’ in the middle of the floor, 


* 9 .* . . | 
and breathin’ hard, and puffin’ away at his pipe; and 


sech a smoke, and smells I never see or smelt afore! 
‘*T feel like a lunatic asylum,” says I to Keziah. 


“Just think of the bill we'll put in fer damages!” | 


says she. 

‘‘Sure enough,” says I, more tranquil. 
work and make it out right way.” 

I was in the parlor, just under the second-floor front, 


“Till go to 


never did hear afore or since. 

‘It’s the Vity’s dance to-day,” says Keziah Jane, a-lis- 
tenin’; ‘‘but what does the poor critter stand in one 
place for all the time, if he’s dancin’ ?” 

Plunkety, plunkety, plunk! Swish, swish, swish ! 
Then the sound of pourin’ water, and then—sech a 
screech ! 

‘*He’s bein’ murdered in his gore!” screams Keziah 
Jane, a-rushin’ to the stair-way. Afore she got there, 
the whole house rocked, and sech a pourin’ of steam as 
rushed out into the passage nobody ever seed, even on a 
wash-day. 

‘*Miss Partheny,” says a voice at the front door, “I 
thought I'd come over and tell you all your front win- 
ders is blowed out.” 

It was Miss Pryin’, and behind her come her husband, 
Mr. Pryin’, and behind him, the whole neighborhood. 

I rushed up-stairs, as they come a-pourin’ in. Secha 
sight as met my gaze. Boards ripped up, and everything 
desolated and demolished into ruins in that second-floor 
front. 

Mr. Jinks was layin’ to one side, senseless, if not dead. 
His poor son’s body was scattered all over the floor—as 
near as I could see fer the steam—and his head, wearing 
the same mild expression, was a-layin’ almost at my feet. 

‘** Murder !” shrieks I ; and all the neighbors yelled the 
same. 

Mr. Pryin’ come in the room jest as Mr. Jinks strug- 
gled to his feet. 

**What do you want?” says he, as gruff as usual. 
“T’m ready to pay all damages.” 

‘** And heavy one’s they’ll be,” said Keziah Jane, smilin’ 
grimly. 

I smiled grimly, too. 

** Damages !"’ cries Mr, Pryin’, sternly. ‘‘ There’s some- 
thing else besides damages to pay for this day’s work, I’m 
a-thinkin’.” 

“It’s downright murder,” says I. 


*““Shut up, ol’ woman,” says he, jest as brassy as ever. 

** Poor Billy !” says Keziah Jane, a-pickin’ up the head, 
but turnin’ her eyes away as she done it. 

‘** Drop that!” calls out Mr. Jinks, very angry; ‘‘ drop 


that ; it’s my property.’ 

““Sech an unfeelin’ way to talk of your own son,” says 
Keziah Jane, almost a-crying ; but he hed said it so sharp 
and sudden that she dropped it for sure. 

We all looked at one another, feeling rather queer, I 
can tell you, for the thing sounded like a piece of iron. 

Mr. Jinks burst out a-laughin’. 

“It’s the head of my steam-man,” says he, ‘‘ what I 
hev been experimentin’ on for some time. 
it dark, you know, or somebody might hev got hold of 


| thing up! 
. | 
you know, and sech a noise as went on over my head I 


I hed to keep | 
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my idee, though I have found it hard to keep this pryin 
old hag of a woman and her servant out of the room.” 

“Old hag of a woman!” says I to myself. ‘I'll put 
that in the bill.” ; 

**T had just got Billy to workin’ like a lamb,” went on 
Mr. Jinks, ‘‘ when, just as he boiled this morning, I re- 
membered I had screwed down the safety-valve on the top 
of his head last night. Before I could undo it, he went 
off like a bomb, you see, and blew his own head off.” 

I never see anybody look so glum as Keziah Jane. I 
railly do believe she was grieved that the young man hed 
no gore to welter in. 

‘Fits, and the Vity’s dance, and dropsy !” says she. 

‘** And a-treatin’ of him on the hydropat’y plan,” says 
I, ‘‘and sloppin’ over everything, and blowin’ every- 

1» 

‘*Never mind, old lady,” says he, laughing out loud. 
**T'll pay you handsomely for everything, even for your 
trip out on the common last night.” 

And I must say, when it come to settlin’ up, that he did 
act the gentleman ; and Keziah Jane and me had reason to 


| be glad that Billy blowed his head off, after all, in the 


second-floor front, though Miss Pryin’ don’t call over no 


| more, and the whole neighborhood dates everything from 


the day of Partheny Schultz’s explosion. 


’ 
THE TERROR OF GEVAUDAN. 

France still recalls the ravages caused by an unknown 
and mysterious animal, near Gévaudan, in the last cen- 
tury. The whole kingdom discussed the matter, as from 
time to time accounts of fresh depredations arrived. Sev- 
eral provinces were visited by the creature, but no one 
had caught sight of it till December, 1764, when it at- 
tacked and carried off a little girl driving cows to past- 
ure. The legislative body in Languedoc offered a reward 
of 3,000 livres to any one who killed it; and a detach- 
ment of dragoons was actually sent in pursuit of the ter- 
rible brute. On the 12th of January, 1765, it attacked 
seven boys and girls, who were tending a flock of sheep 
on a mountain, near the village of Villeret. The children, 
fortunately, had stout staffs armed with iron points; and 
though the brute seized one of the five little boys, his 
comrades, with courage hardly to be expected, attacked 
the brute and compelled it to drop its prize, badly bitten 
on the cheek. It renewed the attack, and finally carried 
off one of the children. It then made its way to Mézel, 
where it devoured a boy of fifteen. A few days after, it 
sprang on a young woman at Jullianges, and, according 
to the contemporaneous writers, it took her head clean off. 

The facts were then all given in the Gazette de France, 
and thé King offered 6,000 livres for the head of the 
terrible creature. The Intendants of Auvergne made ar- 
rangements with Captain Duhamel, of the dragoons, for 
a general hunt, and dragoons were placed’ at different 
points, dressed as women, and accompanied by children. 
The general hunt took place on March 7th, 1765. Sixty- 
three parishes in Gévaudan and thirty in Auvergne and 
Rouergue sent out 2,000 huntsmen, led by the chief offi- 
cers and personages. The beast was started up by the 
hunters of Praniéres ; but it swam the river and plunged 
into a dense forest. 

The great hunt failed, and the ravages went on. Noth- 
ing was heard of but stories of women and children vic- 
tims of the man-eater. It was not till September 20th, 
1765, that Sieur Reinhardt, one of the mounted guards 


of the Duke of Orleans, encountered the animal and 
killed it. 


HOW ELECTRICITY IS MEASURED. 


Instead of being some unknown and undescribed ani- 
mal, it proved to be a huge old wolf, weighing 130 pounds, 
and measuring a yard in girth and more than five feet in 
length from its muzzle to the tip of the tail. It is said 
to have devoured forty-five women and children, and 
wounded, more or less severely, twenty-five others. The 
body was sent to the King. 

The fame of the brute did not die with its just punish- 
ment. For years afterward, pictures and ballads were 
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HOW ELECTRICITY IS MEASURED. 
By L. B, FLetcuer, Pu. D. 


Tue science of electricity, if we count from its first be- 
ginnings, is of a respectable age, but it has had very little 
effect upon the life of the people until within a recent 


| period. Even after that modern wonder, the telegraph, 


| bad become a familiar thing, the knowledge of the laws 


sold throughout France, describing the animal, its rav- | 


ages and death. 
The illustration on page 245 is from one popular at the 


nected with it. 


A FEW FAMILIAR 


SHAKESPEARE gives us more familiar maxims than any 
other author. To him we owe ‘‘All is not gold that 
glitters,” ‘‘They laugh that win,” ‘‘Make a virtue of 
necessity,” ‘‘ Screw your courage to the sticking-place ” 
(not point), ‘‘ This is the short and long of it,” ‘‘ Com- 
parisons are odious,” ‘“‘As merry as the day is long,” 
“A Daniel come to judgment,” ‘‘Frailty, thy name is 
woman,” and a host of others. Washington Irving gives 
“The almighty dollar.” Thomas Tusser, a writer of the 


QUOTATIONS. 


of electricity was almost entirely confined to scientific 
men and professional electricians. It is true that a smat- 
tering of more or less incorrect electrical information was 


| imparted in schools and colleges, remembered for a timo 
time, showing the animal and several of the incidents con- | 


as a piece of curious but useless knowledge, and then 


| forgotten ; but non-professional people, as a rule, knew 
nothing and cared nothing about a subject which seemed 


| devoid of all practical interest. 


| public to a hitherto unheard-of extent. 


But within the last ten 
years electricity has been thrust upon the notice of the 
The familiar 
burglar and fire alarms in houses, the perfection of elec- 
tric signaling in connection with the fire departments of 
cities, the marvelous and now indispensable telephone, 
the various kinds of electric light, and, most recent of all, 
the electric motor in its application to machinery and to 
railways, have shown that electricity is not merely a scien- 


‘tific curiosity, but an extremely practical thing of ever- 


| increasing usefulness, whose laws and properties are of 


sixteenth century, gives ‘‘ Better late than never,” ‘‘ Look | 


ere you leap,” and ‘‘ The stone that is rolling can gather | tricity have come a wonderful complexity of apparatus 


’ 


no moss.” ‘All ery and no wool” is found in Butler’s 
“Hudibras.” Dryden says, ‘‘None but the brave de- 
serve the fair,” ‘‘ Men are children of a larger growth,” 
and “Through thick and thin.” 
Greek then was the tug of war” came from Nathaniel 
Lee. ‘* Of two evils I have chosen the least” and ‘* The 
end must justify the means” are from Matthew Prior. 


’ 


‘When Greek joined | 


Cowper gives us ‘‘ Variety is the very spice of life” and | 


’ 


“Not much the worst for wear.” ‘* Man proposes, but 
God disposes,” came from Thomas 4 Kempis. 


by his brothers in a less public way, ‘‘ Love me little, 
love me long.’”” Edward Coke was of the opinion that ‘‘A 
man’s house is his castle.” To Milton we owe ‘‘The 
paradise of fools,” ‘‘ A wilderness of sweets,” and ‘* Mop- 
ing melancholy and moonstruck madness.” Edward 
Young tells us ‘‘Death loves a shining mark” and ‘A 
fool at forty is a fool indeed.” From Bacon comes 
“Knowledge is power ;” Thomas Southerne reminds us 
that ‘‘Pity’s akin to love ;” while Swift thought that 
“Bread is the staff of life.” 


Christo- | 
pher Marlowe gave forth the invitation so often repeated | 


interest to every one. 
But with this development of the applications of clee- 


and a mass of literature written in an unknown tongue. 
If the non-professional reader plunges into this fountain 
of wisdom, in search of information concerning the elec- 
tric marvels that he sees on every hand, he at once finds 
hizase]f involved in a whirl of ohms, volts, ampéres, poten- 
tials, electro-motive forces and like incomprehensible terms, 


| and after a struggle, abandons his search for knowledge 


with the idea that the thing is even more wonderful and 
mysterious than he had thought. 


It is the object of this paper to clear the way for the 


| seeker after electrical knowledge by removing the stum- 


| electrical measurements are made. 


bling-blocks presented by these mysterious terms—or by 
such of them, at least, as have to do with the measure- 
ment of electricity—and to show, in a general way, how 
For electricity can be 
measured as accurately, and almost as readily, as sugar 
can be weighed on a balance om boards measured with a 
foot-rule, and electrical measurement is now a commercial 


| operation which is necessarily performed by electric-light 


| calculate their charges to their customers. 


. | 
Epwarp ArxKrnson, the Boston economist, states that a 


New England genius has recently discovered a cheap 
method of dissolving zine, by combining it with hydro- 
gen, and producing a solution called zine-water. 


This | 


liquid, if applied to certain woods, notably whitewood, | 


makes it absolutely fire-proof, and at a low cost. Mr. At- 
kinson regards this discovery as one of the most import- 
ant of the age, and one that will surely revolutionize fire- 
Msurance, as well as immensely decrease the loss by fire. 
The invention is kept secret for the present. Only one 
foreigner — Sir Lyon Playfair, the English scientist — 
knows of it. He corroborates all that is claimed for 
the invention, and says that the inventor is a bungling 
chemist, but that he has a faculty of blundering into 
the choicest secrets in nature’s laboratory. As soon as 
patents are perfected and capital interested, zinc-water 
will become an article of commerce. 


companies and other furnishers of electricity in order to 
In addition 
to this, lamps and dynamos and all kinds- of electrical 
machinery are tested, and these tests involve other kinds 
of electrical measurement; and so in every branch of ap- 
plied electricity the properties of bodies and the electrical 
forces and currents employed are accurately measured, 
and the results expressed in figures. To gain an idea of 
the way in which these measurements are made, we will 
begin with an old and standard piece of apparatus—that 
form of galvanic battery known as the Daniell’s cell, which 
is used generally in telegraphic work in this country. It 
consists of a piece of zinc immersed in a solution of sul- 


| phate of zine and a piece of copper in a solution of sul- 


| 


phate of copper, the two solutions being separated by s 
porous partition. Usually the zine solution is contained 
in a porous earthen cup, which is surrounded by the cop- 
per and the copper solution. When the zine and copper 
are connected by’a metal wire, chemical action is set up, 
the zine is gradually dissolved, and the copper increases 
in weight, owing to the deposition upon it of more copper 
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derived from the sulphate of copper solution. While 
this chemical action is going on a current of electricity 
passes along the wire, and may be detected by various 
means. 

This electric current possesses the property, discovered 
by Oersted in 1819, of disturbing a magnetic needle which 
is suspended or bal- 
anced on a pivot near 
the wire. This effect 
is utilized in the de- 
tection and measure- 
ment of electric cur- 
rents. If the needle 
be suspended above 
the wire, it is turned 
by the current in one 
direction ; if suspend- 
ed below the wire, it 
is turned in the op- 
posite direction. If 
the current be re- 
versed in the wire— 
that is, if the end 
which was connected 
to the zine of the 
battery be connected 
to the copper—the 
effect upon the needle 
is reversed. Hence, 
if the current after 
passing above the 
needle in one direction be made to return under the 
needle, the latter will be acted on in the same way by 
both parts of the wire, and the total effect will be the 
sum of the effects due to the two parts acting separately. 
If the wire be bent into a circle, and the needle sus- 
pended at the centre, every part of the wire will have 
nearly the same effect on the needle, and these effects 
will be added together. The smaller the diameter of the 
circle of wire, the greater will be the effect ; for the force 
which acts upon the needle is inversely proportional to 
its distance from the wire. The effect upon the needle 
is such that if no other force acted upon it, it would take 
up a position perpendicular tothe plane of the wire. But 
the needle, as we know, is acted upon by another foree— 
the magnetism of the earth, which tends to make it point 
north and south. : 

Hence a needle surrounded by a circle of wire which 
lies in a north and south plane, and carries an electric 
current, will be acted upon by two forces, one of which 


FIG. 1.— DANIELL’s CELL. 


FIG. 2,— OERSTED’S EXPERIMENT. 
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FIG. 3.— FORCES ACTING ON NEEDLE. 


tends to make its north pole point north, while the other 
strives to make the same pole point east or west, accord- 
ing to the direction of the current. Under these circum- 
stances the needle will take up a position intermediate 
between a north and south line and ‘an east and west 
line. The position will depend upon the strength of the 
current, a strong current deflecting the needle farther 
from its natural north and south position than a weak 
current. The amount by which the needle is turned, 
therefore, gives a measure ef the current, and the appa- 
ratus described constitutes the simplest form of galva- 
nometer, or cur- 
rent-measurer. 

The deflection 
is measured ona 
circular scale of 
degrees placed 
below the needle. 
In order to find 
out in what way 
the reading of 
this instrument 
depends upon 
the strength of 
the current, we 
may take a num- 
ber of Daniell’s 
cells, connected 
with equal cir- 
cles of the same 
kind and size of 
wire. Then, if 
two of these 
coils of wire be 
placed side by side, and the needle suspended at the 
centre, we will evidently have twice the current that 
we had in the first experiment. In this case it is found 
that the needle is turned nearly twice as far from its 
north and south line as it was in the first case. 

By using moro coils we find that the number of degrees 
through which the needle is turned is nearly propor- 


FIG, 4,— TANGENT GALVANOMETER. 
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tional to the number of coils—that is, to the whole cur- 


rent acting upon the needle. We can only use the term 
“ nearly proportional,” however, so long as the deflection 


remains small ; for if in one case we have a large deflec- | 
tion of (say) 30°, it is found that doubling the current | 


does not increase it to 60°, but only to about 49°. If, 
however, instead of the angle itself, we take a que utity 
called the tangent of the angle, we shall obtain a measure 
for the current which will be very nearly correct in all 
cases, if the needle be a short one. Hence the instru- 
ment is called a tangent galvanometer. The meaning of 


fhe word tangent may be illustrated by Fig. 5, in which | 


the tangent | 


C of the angle 
CAB is the 


result of | 
dividing the , 


p erpendicu- 
lar line B C 
by the base 
A B. That 
is, if B C is 
two feet and 
A B is three 
feet, the tan- 
A B gent of the 
angle at A 
is 3. In using the tangent galvanometer, the tangent 
corresponding to any observed deflection of the needle 
may be obtained from a table of tangents. Having thus 
constructed an instrument which serves to measure the 
strength of currents, we are prepared for further experi- 
ments. We have supposed, hitherto, that the wire used 
is only long enough to connect the battery with the 
galvanometer. If, now, we break this connecting wire, 
and connect the broken ends with the ends of a long 
piece of wire, so that the current is obliged to traverse 
the latter, we find that the deflection of the needle, and, 
therefore, the strength of the current, are much less than 
before. By successively inserting different wires in this 


FIG. 5. TANGENT OF ANGLE. 
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FIG. 6,— CELLS CONNECTED IN SERIES, 


manner, we learn that, of two wires of the same sub- 
stance and the same diameter, the longer wire gives the 
smaller current. If different wires of the same material 
and equal lengths, but of different diameters, be em- 


ployed, the current will be greater with a coarse wire | 


than with a fine one. Finally, if wires of equal lengths 
and diameters, but of different metals and alloys, be 
used, the strength of the current will vary greatly, the 
strongest current being produced when a wire of pure 
silver or pure copper is employed, weaker currents fol- 
lowing the employment of wires of other pure metals, 
while the weakest of all are produced when alloys are 
used. Again, if we have inserted a long fine wire, which 


Wy “ 


FIG. 7.— CELLS CONNECTED IN MULTIPLE ARC, 


reduces the deflection to a few degrees, the current can 
be increased again by modifying the battery without 
changing the wire. If instead of one Daniell’s cell, we 
use two, as shown in Fig. 6, with the zinc of one con- 
nected to the copper of the other by a short thick wire, 
we find that the current is nearly doubled. If we intro- 


| duce successively more and more cells, we find that the 


current continues to increase, being nearly proportional 
to the number of cells. Experiments of this kind lead 
to the conclusion that the strength of a current depends 


FIG. 8.— RHEOSTAT. 


upon two things, one of which is a property of the bat- 
tery alone, while the other depends upon the materials 
and dimensions of the whole circuit. 

The first is called electro-motive foree—that is, power 


to move electricity or to produce a current—and is con- 


stant for the same kind of battery under the same condi- 
tions of temperature, strength of solutions, etc. It is to 
be particularly noted that the electro-motive force does 
not depend at all upon the mere size of the cell. A Dan- 
iell’s cell that can be contained in a lady’s thimble has 
precisely the same electro-motive force as a cell of many 
gallons’ capacity, if the two are alike in all respects ex- 
cept size. If several cells are set up, as in Fig. 6, with 
the zine of the first connected to the copper of the sec- 
ond, and so on, the electro-motive force of the compound 


FIG, 9.—- WHEATSTONE’S BRIDGE. 
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battery so formed is then equal to the sum of the electro- 
motive forces of the several cells ; or, if they are all alike, 
it is equal to the electro-motive force of one cell multi- 
plied by the number of cells. 

The other thing upon which the current-strength de- 
pends was stated to be a property of the whole circuit. 
This is called electrical resistance, and is a property of 
all kinds of matter. Bodies which have low electrical re- 
sistance are called good conductors of electricity, those 
which have high resistance are called poor conductors, 
and some whose resistance is extremely high are called 
non-conductors, or insulators. Metals belong to the first 
elass ; damp wood, animal and vegetable tissues, and most 
liquids, to the second ; and dry air and glass, to the third. 
The resistance of a body depends partly on its size and 
shape, and partly on what is called the specific resistance 
of the material—that is, the resistance of a piece of it of 
a standard size ar.d shape. This specific resistance is con- 
stant for the same substance under the same conditions, 
but is modified by changes of temperature and density. 

The relation connecting current-strength, electro-mo- 
tive force and resistance was discovered and announced 
by the German physicist G. S. Ohm in 1827, and is ex- 
pressed in what is called Ohm’s law. This law, one of 
the most fundamental and important of electrical science, 
may be stated as follows: The current flowing in any cir- 
enit is proportional to the total electro-motive force act- 


ing in that circuit divided by the total resistance of the | 


circuit. In applying the law, care must be taken to esti- 
mate correctly the fofal electro-motive force and resist- 
ance. For example, it has been stated above that. when 


a number of cells are set up in a series, with the zine of 


the first connected to the copper of the second, and so on, 
the total electro-motive force is equal to the electro-mo- 
tive force of one cell multiplied by the number of cells. 
But if the cells are set up as in Fig. 7, with all the zines 
connected together and all the coppers connected to- 
gether, a perfectly practicable galvanic-battery is formed, 
and this arrangement is frequently used. In this case, 
however, the electro-motive force is simply that of one 
cell. The battery, in fact, is practically but one cell, as 
the connection between the zincs makes them equivalent 
to one large zinc, and the connection between the coppers 
eonverts them into one large copper. In like manner the 
total resistance of the circuit is obtained by adding to- 


. . . | 
gether the resistances of all the various parts which are 


joined together in a continuous series. And any addi- 
tional length of wire so joined increases the resistance. 
But if any part of the circuit consists of two or more con- 
ductors running parallel, so as to make several paths for 
the current, the resistance of this part of the circuit is not 
equal to the sum of the resistances of the several conduct- 
ers, but is less than the resistance of any one of them. 
In this case, not the resistances, but the conducting pow- 
ers, Which are inversely proportional to the resistances, 
are added together. Thus, if there are two such branches 
of equal resistance, the conducting power of the pair is 
egual to twice the conducting power of one, and conse- 
quently the resistance of the pair is equal to one-half the 
resistance of one. A similar rule applies in obtaining the 
resistances of wires of different sizes. A wire whose cross- 
section is twice that of another is equivalent, as far as 


eonducting electricity is concerned, to two such smaller | 


wires, and hence its resistance is half that of one such 
smaller wire. From these considerations it is evident 
that the resistance of a wire is equal to the specific re- 
sistance of the material multiplied by the length of the 
wire and divided by its cross-section. 

In estimating the total resistance of the circuit, the 


resistance of the battery itself must not be neglected. If 
the battery is joined as in Fig. 6, its resistance is that of 
one cell multiplied by the number of cells. If joined in 
the manner shown in Fig. 7, the resistance is that of one 
cell divided by the number of cells. If set up by a combi- 
nation of both methods—as, for example, if four cells are 


| joined as in Fig. 7, and then three of the quadruple cells 
| 80 formed are joined as in Fig. 6—the resistance of the 


whole battery is obtained by multiplying the resistance 
of a single cell by the number of cells set up in series 
and dividing by the number set up abreast. In the case 
supposed, the total resistance would be } that of a single 
cell. 

This battery resistance explains why, when we used two 
cells in series, the current was not quite, but only ‘ near- 
ly,” twice as great as that given by a single cell. The 
electro-motive force was doubled, it is true ; and this by 


| Ohm’s law would have doubled the current, if the total 


resistance had remained constant. But the resistance did 
not remain constant, but was increased by the resistance 
of the second cell, and this caused a corresponding dimi- 
nution of the current. 

We are now prepared to compare and measure resist- 
ances experimentally. If we know the resistances of our 
battery and galvanometer, we can compare the resistances 
of two wires by inserting them successively in the cir- 


i . 
| cult. 


The electro-motive forces being the same, the (tal re- 


| sistances of the circuit in the two cases are inversely as 


the currents observed. From this relation between the 
total resistances it is easy to find the relation between the 
resistances of the two wires. But it is not even necessary 


| to know the resistances of the battery and galvanometer 


in order to compare those of two wires ; for if we first in- 
sert the wire of larger resistance and observe the deflec- 
tion of the galvanometer, and then, removing the first 
wire, insert the second, together with as much additiona! 
resistance as may be needed to make the galvanometer 


| read the same as before, it is clear that the total resist- 


ance of the circuit has been made the same in the two 
cases, and hence, as battery and galvanometer have not 


| changed, the resistance of the first wire is equal to that 


of the second increased by the added resistance. 

A convenient instrument for this purpose is the rheo- 
stat, shown in Fig. 8. It consists of a German-silver 
wire wound spirally on a non-conducting cylinder, and 


| pressed by a grooved metal wheel which rolls along the 


wire as the cylinder is turned. One end of the wire is 
connected to a binding - post, the other end being free. 
The wheel is connected to another binding - post, and 


| when the apparatus is included in a circuit the current is 


compelled to traverse so much of the wire as is contained 
between the fixed end and the wheel. 

3y turning the cylinder the length of wire included in 
the circuit can be varied. If, for example, the rheostat 


_ be first used alone, and 100 turns of its wire give a cer- 
tain galvanometer-reading, and then, the wire whose re- 


sistance is desired being included in the circuit together 
with the rheostat, it is found that 60 turns of the latter 


| must be taken to give the same reading, it is evident that 


the resistance of the wire under examination is equal to 
that of 40 turns of the rheostat-wire. 

sut these methods of measuring resistance give only 
moderately accurate results. A better method, which 
permits the measurement of resistances to be made with 
surprising accuracy, far exceeding that attainable in most 
physical measurements, involves the use of the arrange 
ment known as Wheatstone’s bridge, an apparatus which 
will need a little explanation. This explanation, like that 
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of many other electrical instruments and phenomena, 
can best be given by comparing the electric current to 
current of water running down through a rough inclined 
pipe from one reservoir to another, from which it is again 
pumped up to its original level. In this comparison the 
strength of the electric current is represented by the 
strength of the current of water (that is, the quantity of 
water which passes any point of the tube in a second), 
electric resistance corresponds to the mechanical resist- 
ance offered by the sides of the rough tube, and the elec- 
tro-motive force of the battery is represented by the 
action of the pump. Now, the pump produces a differ- 
ence of level in the water passing through it, and the 
corresponding electrical quantity is called difference of 
potential. The copper plate of the battery is said to be | 
at a higher potential than the zine plate, and the current | 
flows down through points of successively decreasing 
potentials, just as the water flows down through points 
of successively decreasing levels. Indeed, the difference 
of potential, like the difference of level, may be ‘said to 
be the immediate cause of the current, the battery or | 
the pump merely serving to keep up this difference. If 
two points at the same level be connected, no water will 
flow through the connecting tube; and in like manner if 
two points at the same potential be connected, no electric 
eurrent will flow through the connecting wire, and the 
absence of a current will prove that the two points are 
at the same potential. Now, suppose that we have a di- | 
vided current of water, flowing down two parallel tubes 
from one reservoir to another. The middle points of the 
tubes are evidently at the same level. The same is true 
of two points taken at one-third, one-fourth, or any other 
fraction of the length of the tubes. If two such points 
be connected, no water will flow through the connection. 
The same statement applies to the corresponding elec- 
trical arrangement, if we substitute electricity for water 
and resistance for length. 

Fig. 9 represents such a divided current. The point 
D, let us suppose, divides the upper wire so that the 
resistance of the part D C is twice that of the part A D. 
Then, if the point E divides the lower wire in the same 
proportion—that is, so that the resistance of E C is twice 
that of A E—no current will flow along the wire D E, 
and the galvanometer at G will not be affected. The 
same is true if the points D and E divide the two branch 
circuits in any other equal proportions. Hence, if the 
wires are connected as in the figure, and the galvanom- 
eter-needle is not deflected, we will know that the re- 
sistance of A D bears the same proportion to that of D C 
as the resistance of A E bears to that of EC. If any 
three of these four resistances are known, therefore, the 
fourth can be measured in this way. In order to make | 
the adjustment so that no current will pass through the 
galvanometer, it is necessary to have some way of vary- 
ing the known resistances. This is generally done by the 
use of what are called resistance-coils—that is, coiled- 
up pieces of wire of carefully measured resistance. The 
material is usually German silver, the resistance of which, 
like that of most alloys, is greater than that of pure imet- 
als, But what is of more consequence is the fact that the 
resistance of German silver is little affected by change of 
temperature, The wire is ‘‘ insulated ”’— that is, wrapped 
with silk and then wound onaspool. The silk covering 
prevents the current escaping from one turn of wire to 
the next, and the insulation is made still more perfect by 
soaking the whole coil in melted paraffine. These coils 
are arranged in rows in resistanee-boxes of various pat- 
terns, one of which is shown in Fig. 10. Above each coil 
is marked the number which denotes its resistance, and a | 
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hole in the top of the box permits the insertion of a ther- 
mometer ; for the resistance, even of German silver, is 
not wholly unaffected by a change of temperature, and 
hence the temperature of the coils must be taken into 
account. The coils are connected together by massive 
pieces of brass of no appreciable resistance, as shown in 
Tig. 11. By the insertion of a thick, conical brass plug 
between the brass pieces which terminate any coil, that 
coil is practically removed from the circuit, for the re- 
sistance of the coil is so much greater than that of the 
plug that all but an inappreciable fraction of the current 
passes through the latter. Hence the resistance of the 


| arrangement shown in Fig. 11 is simply that of the coil 


whose plug is removed. 

The use of these coils in measuring resistances by the 
bridge method is illustrated in Fig. 12, in which R is 
the wire whose resistance is desired, B is the battery, G 
the galvanometer, and K K are ‘‘ keys” by which the bat- 


| tery circuit and galvanometer circuit can be closed and 


opened. It is not advisable to keep the circuits perma- 
nently closed, as the resistances are affected by the heat 
generated by the current, and there is also danger of 


| . 
sending too strong a current through the galvanometer 
| and thereby injuring it. 


If we know nothing whatever about the resistance of 
the wire R, we may begin by pulling out a few plugs, 
pretty much at random, in the other three branches of 
the bridge, being careful, however, to pull out at least one 
plug in each branch. Then the battery key is pressed 
down, and a moment later, the galvanometer key. Let 
us suppose that the plug marked 1 has been pulled out 
in the branch E D, and 100 and 1,000 in the other 
branches, and that the closing of the galvanometer cir- 
cuit is followed by a violent deflection of the needle to 
the right. We replace plug 1, pull out 20, and again 
depress the two keys. We now obtain, let us suppose, 
a deflection to the left. It is evident, then, that 20 is 
too great and 1 too little. Replacing 20, we find that 5 
gives an extremely small deflection to the right. Then 
plug 1 is pulled without replacing 5, giving a total re- 
sistance of 6, and producing so decided a deflection to the 
left that it is seen that the use of 5 alone, as in the figure, 
gives the nearest possible adjustment with this arrange- 
ment of coils. Now we look over the bridge and notice 
what plugs have been drawn. In this case they are 5, 
100 and 1,000 in the three branches. Now we can form 
the proportion : unknown resistance R is to 5 as 1,000 is 
to 100. Hence Ris equal to 50. 

Fig. 12 is merely a diagram. The Wheatstone bridge, 
as practically employed, is very different in appearance. 
In fact, a box of resistance-coils is generally.so made as 
to serve as a complete bridge, with the addition of a few 
connecting wires. Sometimes the apparatus shown in 
Fig. 13 is employed, which consists essentially of a long, 
naked wire of German silver running parallel to a scale 
of inches or millimeters. This wire forms the two branches 
of the bridge corresponding to A E and E D in Fig. 12, 
and the point to which the galvanometer is connected 
can be varied by the use of a sliding key. The vresist- 
ances in these two branches are then simply proportional 
to the lengths of wire on the two sides of the key, and 
the proportion can be changed by moving the latter. 

So far we have said nothing of the units in which re- 
sistances are expressed. Various units have been used at 
different times and in different countries. The first that 
became widely known was the Jacobi unit. This was the 
resistance of a meter of copper wire of one millimeter 
diameter. 

But not only is the resistance of copper greatly affected 
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by changes of temperature, but it is almost impossible to 
get two specimens of the metal of the same resistance, so 
great is the effect of impurities even when present in very 
small quantities. Hence the Jacobi unit was discarded 
in favor of the Siemens unit, which was defined as the re- 
sistance of a column of pure mercury of one square mil- 
limeter cross-section and one meter long at the freezing- 
point of water. It is possible, however, to derive from 


FIG. 10, — BOX OF RESISTANCE-COILS. 


the consideration of the forces which act between ecur- 
rents and magnets a system of magnetic and electric units 
which are independent of the properties of mercury or 
any other substance whatever. 

It would be impossible within the limits of this arti- 
cle to explain this system in full, but the following illus- 
tration may be given: Two magnetic poles of the same 
strength a foot apart are found to repel each other with a 
force of one pound. Then each of these poles may be 
said to be of unit strength. Then using one of these 
poles to act on a current a foot distant, if the current is 
of such strength that the force between it and the mag- 
netic pole is one pound, it may be called a unit current. 

The system of electric units which has been adopted is 


FIG, 11.— RESISTANCE-COILS, 


something similar to this, but the French metric system 
is employed, instead of feet and pounds as in the illus- 
tration. 

In 1863, the British Association for the Advancement of 


HOW ELECTRICITY IS MEASURED. 


TS 


should have been, but was not, represented by the coil of 
the British Association. 

Copies of the ohm, and of multiples such as 10 or 109 
ohms, intended to serve ds standards of resistance, aro 
made as in Fig. 14. Such a standard consists of a coil of 
wire of German silver or other alloy, carefully wound 
with silk and imbedded in paraffine and inclosed in a tu. 
bular brass case. The coil is nicely adjusted to the re. 
sistance of the original standard, and the temperature a{ 
which it is exactly right is marked on the case. It is a]. 
ways used by being placed in water in order to bring it 
to a constant and definite temperature, which is measured 
by a thermometer which passes down into the water 
through the centre of the tube. 

An ohm represents the resistance of about 400 feet of 


| other electrical units. 


FIG, 12, MEASUREMENT OF RESISTANCE BY WHEATSTONE’S 
BRIDGE, 
r 


pure copper wire of 1-16th inch diameter. 
of impure copper is much higher. 
Iron telegraph-wire of 1-6th inch diameter measures 13 


Tho resistance 


| ohms to the mile. The resistance of a Daniell’s cell, suck 
| as is used in telegraphy, is three ohms or higher. 


The 
little incandescent electric lamps, such as Edison’s and 


| Swan’s, measure from 50 to 100 ohms. 


The Ohm was named in honor of G. 8. Ohm, before 
referred to. This precedent was followed in naming the 
The unit of electro-motive force is 
called the Volt, from Volta, and the unit of current 
strength is called the Ampére, from the French physicist 
of that name, the discoverer of the laws which govera 
the mutual attractions of electric currents. These three 
units are connected together in a very simple way. A 
electro-motive force of one volt, acting in a circuit whose 
total resistance is one ohm, produces a current of one 


Science andertook the construction of a unit of resistance | 


in accoruance with this system. The attempt, like that 
of the French Academy to establish a unit of length 
which shoald depend only upon the dimensions of the 
earth, was but partially successful. The French meter is 
not exactly the ten-millionth part of the distance from 


FIG, 13.— GRADUATED WIRE BRIDGE. 


the North Pole to the Equator, and the ohm, or British | 


Association unit of resistance, is not precisely what it was 
intended to be. More recently the ohm has been defined 
as the resistance of a column of mercury of one square 
millimeter cross-section and 106.25 centimeters long at 
the freezing-pcint of water, this being the quantity which 


ampére, and, in general, if electro-motive force and re 
sistance be expressed in volts and ohms, the resulting 
current will be expressed in ampéres. 

A more practical notion of these units may be derived 
from the following statements: The electro-motive fores 


HOW ELECTRICITY IS MEASURED. 


of a Daniell’s cell is about one volt ; that of the sal-ammo- 
niac batteries used in connection with burglar-alarms and 
electric bells is a little less than one volt and a half. 
The electro-motive force of the dynamos used on incan- 
descent-light systems, such as the 
Edison, is 100 or 200 volts ; those 
used on arc-light circuits run from 
1,000 to 2,000 volts). Currents 
used in telegraphy measure from 
1-200th to 1-100th ampére. The 
current passing through an incan- 
descent light is from one to two 
ampéres; the arc-light current 
may measure ten or more am- 
pores. 

We have seen how standards 
of resistance are made and used. 
A standard current, however, cannot, from its very nat- 
ure, be preserved, so that ampéres are not made and 
eopied and sent all over the 
world as ohms are. Stand- 
ards of electro - motive force 
are afforded by the so-called 
constant batteries, such as 
Daniell’s. But these are not 
quite constant, and are, there- 
fore, unreliable. A better cell 
has been devised for this pur- 
pose, but is not in general 
use. We can dispense with 
standards of electro - motive 
force, however, since a sure 
method of determining the 
electro- motive force acting 
between two points consists 
in measuring the current and 
the resistance between the two | 
points. The product of cur- 
vent and resistance gives the 
electro-motive force according to Ohm's law. Wo have 
seen that no standards of current-strength can be made, 
but the galvanometer takes 
the place of such stand- 
ards. It is only necessary 
to multiply the tangent of 
the deflection by the 
strength of the earth’s mag- 
netic force, and by a certain 
constant factor, in order to 
obtain the current in am- 
péres. This constant factor 
is obtained for any galvano- 
meter by measuring its di- 
mensions when made, or by 

omparison with a standard 
instrument, and the mag- 
netic force may be meas- 
ured by methods which 
cannot be described within 
the limits of this article. If 
great accuracy is not neces- 
sary the magnetic force may 
be calculated from a general 
formula which gives the ap- 
proximate force for any part 
of the earth’s surface whose 
latitude is known, and the 
galvanometer then becomes a 
standard of current-strength, 


FIG. 14.— STANDARD 
RESISTANCE-COIL, 


Fic. 15.— ASTATIC GAL- 
VANOMETER, 


¥10. 16.—sIR WM. THOMSON’S 
REFLECTING GALVANOMETER. 
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FIG. 17.— REFLECTING GALVANOMETER WITH LAMP AND SCALE, 


for each deflection corresponds to a definite number of 
ampéres. The simplest form of galvanometer has been 
described. If the wire is passed around the needle ao 
number of times, we get a more sensitive instrument, for 
the effect upon the needle is proportional to the number 
of turns of wire. The wire, of course, must be well in- 
sulated in order that the current may not escape from 
one turn of wire to the next. Another method of increas- 
ing the sensitiveness is by the employment of what are 
called astatic needles—that is, a pair of needles fastened 
one above the other, with their north poles ‘pointing in 
opposite directions. In this way the directive action of 
the earth is neutralized, and the pair of needles have no 
tendency to point north and south, but will remain in 
any position. Usually, however, the two needles are not 
quite balanced, or not quite parallel, so that they show a 
very feeble tendency to point in one direction. If one 
of these be surrounded by a coil, and not the other, the 
current will have its full effect, while the effect of the 
earth being nearly destroyed, a small current will give a 
large deflection. The instrument is made still more sen- 
sitive by putting a coil around each needle, and sending 
the same current through the two coils in opposite direc- 
tions. Astatic galvanometers, however, are not used to 


Fic. 18.— GAUGAIN’S TANGENT GALVANOMETER, 


measure currents accurately in ampéres, but to detect 
and measure roughly very weak currents, as in the meas- 
urement of resistance by Wheatstone’s bridge. 

The most perfect of such instruments are those devised 


RECENT PROGRESS IN 


SCIENCE. 


by Sir William Thomson, one of which is shown in Fig. | current is secured through each lamp, no matter how 


16. They are read with mirror and scale, as represented 
in Fig. 17. The light from a lamp passes through a small 
slit in the scale, and is reflected on the face of the scale 
by a small mirror which is fastened to the galvanometer- 
needle and turns with it ; and the direction of the cur- 
rent is indicated by the motion of the spot of light over 
the scale. A similar instrument is used in receiving cable 
messages. 

Fig. 18 shows a form of tangent galvanometer in which, 
instead of one coil with the needle at the centre, there 
are two with the needle between them. It is more accu- 
rate than the ordinary form. The kind of galvanometer 
to be used varies with the nature of the cireuit. If the 
resistance of the circuit is very great, say 10,000 olims, 
a very sensitive galvanometer is necessary. Such a gal- 


vanometer is made with a great many turns of fine wire | 


lying close to the needle. The resistance of the galva- 
nometer itself will therefore be great, say 1,000 ohms ; but 
that is of little consequence, for it only increases the re- 
sistance of the circuit by ten per cent., and weakens the 
current in the same proportion. 
the rest of the cirenit were only 10 ohms, a 1,000-ohm 
galvanometer would increase the resistance a hundred- 
fold, with a corresponding diminution of current. Hence, 
in this case it would be better to use an instrument with 
a few turns of coarse wire, which, although less sensitive 
for a given current, will in this case give a greater de- 
flection because it allows a greater current to pass. 

The methods of testing used by the electric-light com- 
panies may be indicated in a few words : The arc lights, 
such as are used for street lighting, are connected in 
‘‘ series,” so that the same current flows through forty or 
fifty lamps in succession. 

The problem, then, is to keep this current constant, 
and its constancy is tested by making the whole current 
pass through s galvanometer of very low resistance. 
the deflection of this galvanometer rises or falls, certain 
changes are made in the dynamos by which the deflec- 
tion and, hence, the current are brought back to their 
proper values. A form of galvanometer suited to this 
purpose is called an ampéremeter ; for if placed in any 


circuit, it measures the number of ampéres which pass 
through the circuit, as the resistance of the galvanometer 
is so small that its introduction does not change the cur- 
rent appreciably. 

The incandescent lights, on the contrary, are usually 


connected in ‘‘ multiple are ’—that is, so that the whole 
current is divided equally among the lamps. 

As a certain current is needed for each lamp, the total 
current must be increased as more lamps are turned on. 
The thing to be kept constant is the electro-motive force, 
or, rather, the difference of potential, or electrical ‘‘ press- 
ure,” between the two ‘‘mains,” or great copper con- 
ductors that connect all the lamps. This is done by con- 
necting a galvanometer between these mains just as a 
lamp is connected. Only a very small fraction of the 
whole current passes through this galvanometer, which 
is of very high resistance. This, like any other galva- 
nometer, directly measures current -strength, and not 
electro-motive force ; but if its resistance is known and 
constant, this, multiplied by the current, will give the 
electro-motive force. An instrument of this character, 
properly graduated, may be called a voltmeter, for it 
may be introduced between the two ‘‘ mains” without’ 
diverting any great quantity of current from the lamps, 


ce 


many are turned on. 

We have thus seen, in a general way, how the three 
important electrical quantities called current, electro- 
motive force, and resistance, are practically measured. 


| The discussion of other kinds of electrical and magnetic 


But if the resistance of | 
| queries to which these topies give rise. 


If | 


| 


and its readings will give immediately the electro-mo- | 


This 


tive force in volts acting between the two mains. 


being kept constant by appropriate means, a constant | 


| fluids to pour into the attractive organs.” 


measurement must be omitted for the present. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


Tuat extremely valuable collection of books published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York, as the International Scientific Series, has 
reached its sixty-third volume in “The Origin of Floral Struet- 
ures,” by the Rev. Gcorg: Henslow, the Professor of Botany in 
Queen's College, London. ‘The author rests his work on the basig 
of evolution as an accepted fact, but differs from Darwin in mak- 
ing environment, rather than the tendency to vary, the chief power 
in evolution. He is very minute in his discussion of each point, 
and his meaning is helped out by many excellent illustrations. 
The “ principle” of number, arrangement, cohesion and adhesion 
of floral organs are taken up in turn; then cause of unions; the 
forms and origins of floral organs and tissues; colors of flowers; 
the development of the floral whorl; sexuality and environment, 
and the degeneracy of flowers, are among the subjects of the re- 
maining chapters. It is extremely interesting to see how ingen- 
iously and, for the most part, acceptably the author meets all the 
In regard to colors, for 
example, he concludes with the statement that “they are, 7 er se, a 
result of nutrition ; and the brighter colors in conspicuous flowers, 
which are regularly visited by insects, are due to the stimulating 
effect which they have produced, thereby causing more nutritive 
Mr. Henslow believes 
that the earliest flowers were yellow (after the green of leaves), 
then red, and, lastly, blue ones were developed. The book, apart 


| from its many technical details of interest to the botanist, is full of 
| generalizations and popular remarks of that kind. 


, It marks ar 
important step in botanical literature. 


AN English officer of customs in China has sent home a report 
of the trade at Newchwang, in Manchuria, in robes and mats 
made of the skins of dogs and goats. He remarks that it is gen- 
erally supposed that these rugs are made from the skins of dogs 
picked up anywhere, This, however, is not the case, for, although 


| the business may have had its origin in this way, it is now as sys- 


tematically carried on as sheep-farming. There are thousands of 
small dog and goat farms dotted over Manchuria and the eastern 
borders of Mongolia, where from a score to some hundreds of 
dogs are annually reared on each farm, and where they constituts 
a regular source of wealth. 4 bride, for instance, will receive as 
dowry a number of dogs proportionate to the means of her father. 
It is probable, says Mr. Edgar, that in no other part of the world 
are there to be found such splendid dog-skins for size, length of 
ir, and quality—the extreme cold of these latitudes, where the 
thermometer registers 30° Fahrenheit below zero, developing a 
magnificent coat. It is difficult to understand how the dog- 
farmer can afford, with profit, to rear the animals, when the price 
of the robe is taken into consideration. For one full-sized robe, 
say 80 x 86 inches, at least eight animals are required. Putting the 
price realized at $3.63 for a robe, this would only allow about 
forty-five cents per skin, including the selection, for the skins must 
match in color and length of hair, and cost of sewing. The value 
ofthe trade from Newchwang last year was about $200,000, against 
nearly $300,000 the previous year. The decline was due to depre- 
ciation in value and a decreased demand from the United States. 


AMONG the most interesting publie works in progress during 
the past year has been the canal through the Isthmus of Corinth, 
whieh connects the southern detached part of Greece with the 
northern bulk of the country. This canal was begun in 1882, and 
was to be completed Ifst year, 1888, but it will not be finished for 
several years yet. 1t has the same breadth and depth as the Suez 
Canal, and is about four miles long. The deepest cut is 250 feet. It 
passes through solid rock, and its sides are, as yet, left almost ver- 
tical. It is to be lighted by electricity. The cost was estimated at 
$7,000,000. This canal will save vessels from Trieste or Brindisi to 
Athens or Constantinople about 200 miles; it will save ships fror 
Gibraltar about seventy-five miles. It has been dug largely by 
Italians, Turks and Montenegrins. Few Greeks have been em- 
ployed; they do not take kindly to such work, The eanal carries 
out a plan that was cherished by many of the ancients; it actually 
follows the course which was surveyed by order of the Emperor 


Nero. 


Dr. AGNEw, of Philadelphia, a widely known physician and sur- 
geon, recently delivered an address on “The Relation of Social 
Life to Surgical Disease,” of which the following abstract is pub- 
lished in The Independent : “He sought by various instances to 
show how education, manners, walk, dress, etc., were accountable 
for abnormal conditions whiéh, for their prevention and cure, only 
require attention to the laws of health, especially in the avoidance 
of habits and customs which involve undue exposure or change of 
structure. Remarking first on the growing frequency of nasal 
and post-nasal eatarrh, he said: ‘I cannot reeall an instance in 
which I have met with the disease among females belonging to 
the Society of Friends, Dunkards, or Mennonites. . . . May not 
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the head-dress peculiar to these people be accepted in explana- | 


tion of their exemption? . . . I would not insist upon the quaint 
head-gear of the French, though I believe that any modification 
which will protect this part of the nosy will lessen the tendency 
to catarrhal inflammation of the naso-phargyngeal mucous mem- 
brane. Under the heading of ‘Muscular Restraint’ he notices 
how weak ankles, narrow or contracted chests, round shoulders, 
projecting scapulz, lateral curvature of the spine, bow-legs and 
flat-feet regult from unwise methods of parents, enforced fashions, 
and wrong systems of education. He protests against high-laced 
shoes for little children, against sustaining-irons for bow-legs in 
most eases, and against certain positions almost made necessary 
by the arrangements in school-rooms. Best of all, he does not 
merely assert, as his wide experience might justify him in doing, 
but notes, the particular muscles which in these cases become 
either atrophied or enlarged by these errors. Lateral curvature 
of the spine is in no small number of cases due to a loss of mus- 
cular equipose brought about by bad positions, wrong methods of 
study, and badly arranged lights. Even the gymnasium may pro- 
duce the evils it is intended to correct. While claiming to be in 
full sympathy with the most elegant cultivation of montal and 
physical powers, he protests against the crooked, flat-breasted, 
spindle-limbed results which the surgeon is constantly finding. 
As to bodily constriction, he is equally emphatic. He notices the 
actual effect both on the pulmonary and abdominal organs, noting 
especially the forcing inward of the costal border of the thorax, 
which causes the groove on the anterior surface of the liver, so 
familiar to the anatomist, and the formation of biliary caleuli in 
females as a result of interference with the descent of the dia- 
phragm and the functions of the gall-bladder, In like manner he 
notices various other displacements.” 


Amona the interesting papers read at the late ‘Congress of 
American Physicians and Surgeons,” at Washington, was one by 
Dr. Ott, of Easton, Pa., on ‘‘ Heat-centres in Man.’ Different parts 
of the brain, he held, were invested with the duty of presiding over 
the temperature of the body. Nervous diseases affect these parts, 
and the temperature is consequently different in different parts of 
the body. Ferers are due to a similar affection of the nervous 
system, the increased heat being the result of chemical changes. 
Dr. Sternberg, who has been investigating the yellow-fever germ, 
by order of the President, gave the results of his work under the 
title, “‘ Etiology of Yellow Fever.” By microscopical research he 
was unable to find traces of any specific germ in the blood of pa- 
tients, but in the alimentary canal he found a variety of micro- 
organisms, several of which were undescribed species. Whether 
these are the true yellow-fever microbes, and what measures may 
be taken for their destruction, are subjects for further investiga- 
tion. 


Tue Engineer puts among a list of things “ that will never be 
settled ” this: Whether water-wheels ran faster at night than they 
do in the day-time ? Surely the answer is: They do; that is, if they 
are so geared as to bo affected by the varying fullness and speed 
of the current in which they are get. 
springs are fuller, and all streams carry more water, at midnight 
than at noon, In the first place, the increased coolness of the air 
prevents evaporation and the drying up of small tributaries ; and, 
in the second place, the condensation of the moisture in the air, in 
the shape of dew, is always sufficient to add something to the 
stream and its tributaries, while it often is so copious as to equal a 
light rain, 
loaded leaves, and find every exposed object loaded with drops cf 
water. A large part of this gets into minute channels which con- 
duct it to the streams, and sometimes the effect upon a shallow 


river is very noticeable indeed, and a wheel turned by it would go | 


appreciably faster by night than by day. 


GEOGRAPHICAL journals contain an account of diseoveries in | 


the Norwegian polar sea, last Summer, by Captain Jobanneson, 
who was favored by the exceptional openness of the ice. 
ceeded in reaching an island extending eastward of Spitzbergen, 
and supposed to be the same as that seen by Captain Kjeldsen, 
and also by Captain Sorensen on August 28th, 1884, The newly 
discovered land is situated in 80° 10' N. Lat. and 32° 3' E, Long., 
and is a table-land rising to a height of 2,100 feet. This discovery 
confirms the suspected existence of an archipelago between Spitz- 
bergen and Franz Josef Land, the contiguity of the islands com- 
posing which prevents the descent of the polar ice into Barents 
Sea, and thus has a great influence over the climate of Europe. 


l'aat untiring specialist upon the science of heredity, Mr. Gal- 
ton, has been measuring the proportion of personal characteristics 
a child inherits from its parents. He thinks each child is heir, 
on an average, to one-fourth of the personal peculiarities of each 
parent; one-sixteenth of those of each gran oe and so on; 
if aneestry previous to grandparents is ignored, the proportion of 
influenee of each parent is raised to one-third. Mr, Galton illus- 
trates these calculations from the spread of the vegetation of two 
islands over adjacent islets, and speaks in warm approval of tho 
movement for physical culture which has made such progress in 
this country. 

THE nonda-tree of Australia is very closely related to the com- 
mon cocoa-plum of the West Indics, which rejoices in the botanical 
name of Chrysobalanum, while the nonda is Parinarium. 
many good uses of tho fruit already known, it now appears that a 


fine water-proof putty is made by the Papuans from the kernels | 
It is used by these wretched people | 
These canoes are usually made | 


of the fruit of P. lawrinwmn, 
in calking seams in their canoes. 
from whole trunks hollowed out to a very thin sheet, 


They are 
sometimes large enough to hold sixty. 


There is no doubt that all | 


We can often hear dew-drops falling from the over- | 


He sue- | 


| day ?” ‘No, sir; not at all; nor by the depth either.” 
| man was silent. 


| lion.” 
| ate up the manager. 
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To younG people: Don’t marry for love—of money. 


Waar is that which is invisible, yet never out of sight? The 
letter “i.” 


AutTHor— ‘‘ What do you think of my new book ?” Critie —“ The 
punctuation is very fair.” 


Way shouldn't a boy throw dust in his teacher’s eyes ? Because 
it may occasion harm to the pupil. 


A crusty old bachelor says he thinks it is woman, and not her 
wrongs, that ought to be redressed. 


Wuat moral lesson does a weather-cock on a church-steeple 
continually inculcate ? "Tis vane to a spire. 


AN old Greenland seaman said he could really believe that eroe- 
odiles shed tears, for he had often seen whale’s blubber. 


THERE is one blessing that cold weather brings —it makes 
people generous, In cold weather people all put their hands in 
their pockets. 


THE facetious father of a pair of twin babies complained that, 
although they filled the house with music, he could not tell one 
heir from another. 

Youna Simple, who married into apartments a few months ag 
has arrived at the conclusion that it is far eabier to get marrie 
than it is to get furniture. 


HE (poetical) —*“ But what is money compared with true love ?” 
She (practical)—‘‘ Ah, now I wonder whether my dress-maker 
would accept that sentiment ?” 


Brown—“ How do you like your new house ?” Smith —* Weil, 
there are some objectionable features about it.” Brown —‘ What 
are they ?” Smith—‘* The landiord’s.” 


WHEN a man is dismissed from empioyment, he always has « 
good deal to say against his late employers. A man, in fact, is 
like a gun. He makes a great noise when he is discharged. 


Wire —“ What do you mean, John, when you say that my 
studying German is a real act of kindness ?” Husband —‘‘I mean, 
my dear, that it will give the English language a little needed 
rest,” 

“You are much taller than you were a year ago,” said a gen- 
tleman to a friend. ‘Yes; I have reformed; that makes me taller.” 
“And how is that ?” ‘‘ Well, as I have reformed I have become 
necessarily more upright.” 


ELpERLY BEtxe (languishingly)—‘ How a shower of rain im- 
proves the appearance of the face of nature!” Youthful Rival— 
(with a meaning glanee)-—“ Yes, indeed! And that is where the 
difference is between nature and art.” 


*“Youna Doctor (to patient)—‘ That prescription I left last 


night, sir, was a mistake, It was intended for another patient. 
Did you have it made up?” Patient —‘‘ Yes, doctor.” Doctor— 
“Well, how are you feeling this morning ?” D’atient —‘ Much bet- 
ter, doctor.” 

‘* BROMLEY, you never heard such an cloquent sermon before, 
I am sure, Thero was no lagging of interest. Such brilliant 
passages Yes, Darringer, I admit that. Still, I slept during 
one of the passages.” ‘ You did, eh? Why, Bromley, what pas- 
sago was it?” ‘The passage of the collection-basket” 


” 


A MenaGerie.—A good story is told of an old boatman who 
repaired to the menagerie, and seeing all its wonders, thus ad- 
dressed the chief exhibitor: ‘* Well, friend, I have seen all your 
big beasts, and zebras, and hyenas, and them things ; now, where’s 
your menagerie ?—where’s his cage ? I want to look at him!” 


A younGc man, having preached for Dr. Edmonds one day, was 
anxious to get a word of applause for his labor of love. The 


| grave doctor, however, did not introduce the sfibject, and his 


younger brother was obliged to bait the hook for him. ‘TI hope, 
sir, I did not weary your people by the length of my sermon to- 
The young 


Tue widow of a distinguished professor was visited by a rather 
shabby-genteel sort of gentleman, who expressed great admira- 
tion for her deceased nusband, and who finally said: ‘I revere 
the memory of your husband, and would like very much to have 
some relic to keep and cherish.” ‘‘ The only relie I can offer you,” 
replied the disconsolate widow, sighing heavily, ‘‘is myselfi If 
you will love and cherish me for his sake, you may- sut the 
relic-hunter had silently stolen away before she could finish the 
sentence, 

A CERTAIN manager of a menagerie died, and word was sent te 
his native village that his remains would be brought home for in- 
terment, and that they would be accompanied by a member of the 
troupe. When the box arrived, however, the friends noticed that 


-- | it was very large—as large as a table, and exceedingly heavy; se 
o the | 


they thought an investigation ought to be made, and they opened 
the box. Great was their amazement to discover the carcass of a 
huge lion. They called the man having it in charge and asked, 
‘“*How is this? We received word that the body of the manager 
was coming, and instead of that we find the carcass of this great 
He answered, “ Well, that’s just it. Him/’s the fellar what 
The manager’s inside.” 
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